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T OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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ie . 


Board of S&Sducation. 


4900. 


eee 
— anion 


Cuar.es E. Hity, Preszdent. 


SAMUEL GAISER, ASS’t Secretary, 
107 Fifth Avenue, 


*CHaRLES B. GILBERT, Czty Superintendent, 226 Mt. Prospect Avenue. 
Gro. W. Reeve, Supt of Erection and Repairs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. 


R. D. Arcve, Secretary, 
285 Summer Avenue. 


Name 


James A. Backus, 
Henry A. Swann, 


Hugh P. Roden, 
Charles W. Menk, 


3d Charles L. Ill, 
( Fred’k R. Lehlbach, 


§ James M. Fisk, 
ath ( Thomas P. Carney, 


Ward 


1st 


§ 
( 
{ 
ad 
§ 


bth | James Hart, 
i Bats Schaeffer, ae 


( Michael Smith, 


Binal, ) Charles A. San ers, 


( Michael Sugrue, Jr., 


ss ( Frederick Jay, 

Sth ( W. H. Van Iderstine, 
"7 Charles E. Hill, 

9th 4 D. A. McIntyre, 

(| Charles Logan, 

{ David B. Nathan, 
ee ( E. E. Ryman, 

( George W. Frey, 
agaist Robt. N. Brundage, 
12th} R. A. Stanger, 

( Daniel F. Delaney, 

§ Frank Lagay, 
yeth ( Christian Ahner, 

\ John Desch, 
14th 


| Nathan Kussy, 


j Walter H. Parsons, 


15 
DtB 1H. Stacy Smith, 


Place of Business 
291 Broad Street. 


247 Broadway, N. Y. 
345 Washington Street, 


106 Market Street 
132 Springfield Ave. 


Place of Residence 


291 Broad Street. 
.51 New Street. 


345 Washington St. 
106 Market Street. 


182 Springfield Ave ~ 


701 Prudential Building, 85 Waverly Ave. 


150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


20 Pine Street 


205 Ferry Street, 
95 Lafayette Street. 


194 Warren Street. 
281 Central Avenue, 


Telephone Building. 


800 Broad Street. 


Heller Bros. Co. 
141 Broadway, N. Y. 


Prudential Building, 
N.Y. 72 Thomas Street. 


9 Washington PIl., 


Charles Cooper Co. 
204 Jefferson Street. 


51 Newark Street. 
27 Park Row, N. Y. 


41 Wall Street. 
35 Read Street 


15 Lewis Street, 
420) South 6th Street. 


12 Chestnut St. 
20 Pine Street 


205 Ferry Street. 
95 Lafayette Street. 


71 Bergen Street. 
44 Eleventh Avenue. 


22 Searing Street. 
20 Nelson Place. 


213 Elwood Avenue. 
118 Mt. Pleasant Ave 


14 Elizabeth Avenue. 


47 Napoleon Street. | 
96 Garden Street. 


51 Newark Street. — 
189 North 7th Street. 


85 Paterson Street. 
35 Read Street. 


411 Bergen Street. 


420 South 6th Street. 


Headley, Farmer & Co. 282 Hunterdon Street 


Harrison, N. 
189 Market Street. 


77 Stone Street. 
181 Pee Street. 


eAesened Repraaers 1: 1901. 


Appison B. PoLanp appointed March 1, 1901. 


294 Springfield Ave. 


77 Stone Street. 


181 High Street. 


| Standing Committees. 


Frvance—Brundage, Roden, Nathan, Kussy, Parsons, Lehlbach, 
Carney. 


ScHooLt Housrs—Parsons, Van Iderstine, Brundage, Stanger, 
Desch, Logan, M. Smith. 


Repairs—Nathan, Parsons, Swann, Lagay, Hart, Frey, Jay. 


Heratinc—Van Iderstine, Brundage, Lagay, McIntyre, Desch, 
Carney, Schaeffer. 


TreacHers—Menk, Van Iderstine, Backus, Fisk, Il], McIntyre, Kussy. 


NorRMAL AND TRAINING AND HiGH ScHooLts—Roden, Backus, Ill, 
Fisk, McIntyre, Sugrue, Delaney. 


Eventne ScHuoo.ts—Il, Menk, Ahner, Jay, H. Stacy Smith, Delaney, 
Sanders. 


Text Books—Lagay, Menk, Nathan, Swann, Sugrue, Logan, Hart. 


FURNITURE AND SuppLIEs—Backus, H. Stacy Smith, Ryman, Stan- 
ger, Lehlbach, Sanders, Frey. 


SANITARY—Swann, Roden, Ahner, M. Smith, H. Stacy Smith, 
Ryman, Schaeffer. 


SPATISTICA EL sR ECGs 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City ol Newark, 


FOR THE YEARS 1899 AND 1900. 


NaAmES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


Nites HePOUINNE: © aise Cannes niente aed 1892-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
JAMES SAO BACKS te gtane ote cee ia ee ea 1895-6-7-8-9-1900 
(CARTES 7 Liar aie enemas roa ee 1895-6-7-8-9-1900 
DA VIB OON ATTA NAY oe eas ee 1895-6-7-8-9-1900 
CHUA RLS o W sn VLIEN Re Pe ee ct 0 gh ee 1896-7-8-9-1900 
CHARLES) CHARK. Use ot) 1896-7-8-9 
GHARLES! M.. MYERS So. 2 St) ee 1896-7-8-9 
WALTER (0: Grates toch) hi Lo oe eee ee 
THomAS ‘Ji SINNOTT (2.5 lS ee 1896-7-8-9 
Henry P. SCoHotpi oi io ee 1896-7-8-9 
W. SEV AN UIDERSTINE 12 oa ey oe er 1897-8-9-1900 
PRANK TJAGAYV 2205. ans ie ee oe 1897-8-9-1900 
HENRY 7A. SWANN = 2ee Weenie oon 1898-9-1900 
SAMUEL F’y WILSON. _. 222... at... he 1898-9 
ALBERT FREY. 2. ¢ 229 eee 1898-9 
CHARLES - EH. Hit sso eee oo ee 1898-9-1906 
JAMES MULES pl oe ree -__..1898-9 
ROBERT:.N. -BRUNDAGIG oteeaie oe eee et ene 1898-9-1900 
NATHANTED ' J. Wig Rigen ee mene eee Se 1898-9 
Houen’ P. RoODENGESR aise oe ce eo) ine 1899-1900 | 
James \M.. Kise) eee FS pee -0 ae a ae OS 1899-1900 


JAMES?) HART oo [Rie ne oe ce BP gle ae 1899-1900 


MeeMEe Tt) IRs 2 se ee 1899-1900 
PELOMSUGRUE. *-JRot! 22 to ek ae 1899-1900 
DAS MICINT VRE. ff 22 022 oe EP 1899-1900 
EEN CERIN Coe Oo a tie is 1899-1900 
SEEPSTANGER 0 ce eR 1899-1900 
IC POUISS Yee ee ee ee ee 1899-1900 
a oD RS ran eae aa, COU: PL SUE 129 1899-1900 
Serene Pe PARSONS. 9). 022 Sate er ee 1899-1900 
Dee WN BET BACH oo fel eit Pee 1900 
TERI auA NIC Ae ee a Be a ars 1900 
PrtTerR A. SCHAEFFER, JR__-__-_--- Sek: Soar naiedan cy obi Be 1900 
DUBNER SW ANDERG! Gola he ee 1900 
Feewomeior. JAV 6 25... Aes Alem WAS» (eh O30 1900 
Ee Nt Nee eee oS 1900 
ASS Ou i ee 1900 
CNT EIICMAN ION oo 20g oe a a i 1900 
II ENICR el el ek 1900 
RC MPT H ee OU ee 1900 
PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 
Teme ONGAR so La te. 1851-2-3-4: 
Seam). PENNINGTON. 62 0201 2. -- 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
PR IN WSON 2 os.5 oo 2k ee 1863-4-5 
MME NIC UGNALD. 2). J20 00 0 oa ee ed 1866 
PRC ESOVV VIR ICORD 2 2 oe 1867-8-9 
PEMA WSON soe, Se ee 1870 
PRIA, PVGRITEHERAD Cs. ool. b bol Lek 1871 
(ES ion 2a ST 9 Ne 1872-3 
Renee HOA RIAD) Goceh toh Th ee re ot ea 1874 
DE Se ACV Ree OS ee eee eo 1875 
Pawan iy.. DOBBINS,-..=-.-.---+ 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
Grorce B:. SwAIN...----.----------1880 (3 mos. )-1-2-3 
Mea OISULN 5 os oe 1884-1889-90-1 
PLU Yistice. 8s Le 2 ee 1885-6-7 
ete eet. got DS aya oo 1888-1892 
Pee SL EMM ef Ne Rie 1893-4 (9 mos. ) 


*JoHnN VAN Doren, Jr. ------1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos. ) 


Flenrv Jo ANDERSON.) he's. OS Se 1895 
Woarinam A, (GA VA pee ee it dt 1896-7 
Mores F’. QUINN. sec4e Ss See ee 1898 
CHAR UES | FO. SE Ces a ee 1899-1900 


‘SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


JOnMeW HITEHBEAD | 2 “ol el ee 1851-2-3 
HA REDERICK  W.; RRICORD seo. eee 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
HGH, 2B. SEARS so 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3- 


4-5-6-7 (8 mos. ) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE.---1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1- 


2-3 (8 mos. ) 
(SGECCIRGAEO BV 0 UA Sit. ah area 1883 (3% mos. )-4-5-6-7-8-9 
PP: SU YNDON. aBRYCE 3. oo. 5 i eee 1890-1-2-3-4 
RIOBERDT.UicA RGU Rc. oleae eee 1895-6-7-8-9-1900 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
P.O DEPHEN | CONGAR oe tele 6) ee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
*GrEO. B. Sears-_---.1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2- 
3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos. ) 


W. N. Barrincer----1877 (4 mos. )-8-9-80-1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos. ) 
Crest GIL BER Deed sale hbase tues 1896 (2 mos. )-7-8-9-1900 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


Newark, N. J., February, 25th, 1901. 
To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark < 


GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements of 
the City Charter and its supplements, the Board of 
Education respectfully presents the following report 
for the year 1900 :— 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS 
STATE. 
State Appropriation __-__-_----- $ 26,225 44 
yo a a 354,011 67 
State Manual Training._------ 5,000 00 
meneo! Library, Hund.._......- 40 00 
Pools ieee 
MUNICIPAL. 
Peeper erro 1699) ko $ 947 82 
ORR go ee a) a i ee 495,000 00 
Common Council (Burnet Street 
Al al OTS ea eee 3,000 00 
Common Council (Manual Train- 
mee eee or my ye 2 5,000! 00 
Children’s Playgrounds.-.------ 1,500 00 


Cash deposited with Comptroller 714.29 
Cash deposited with Custodian. 1,113 24 
eR UVG Fe ky Epa ag ee ee 19 00 
Dre respeetsed lest. 2... - = - 240 00 

; —- 507,534 35 


$892,811 46 


8 


EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. ) 
Teachers? SalarieS\ tava oe ye ool, fos Uk 
Manual Training 2c geen sae 5,000 00 
School Library Fund-__-.------ 40 00 


MUNICIPAL. 


Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Heating, Fuel, Etc. 499,565 21 


884,842 32 
Balanceuenas tet) oe $ 7,969 14 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
APPROPRIATIONS| EXPENDITURES. BALANCES 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day..| $368,002 38 | $368,002 38 
Teachers’ Salaries—Ev’g . 12,2384 73 12,234 73 
Teachers’ Salaries — Man- 
wall ramming icek oon oe 5,000 00 5,000 00 
School Library Fund..... 40 00 40 00 
$885,277 11. | $885,277 11 
MUNICIPAL. 
| PR anche Cte EXPENDITURES | _ BALANCES 
STS Vx a 2 | a 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day..| $223,558 48 $223,558 48 
Teachers’ Salaries—Ev’g 16,105 22 16,105 22 
‘Teachers’ Salaries— Man- 
Hal) Training: Ciera 5,405 50 | 5,405 50 
Officers’ Salaries......... 19,364 15 19,364 15 
Janitors’ Salaries. (oa neea 55,890 30 55,890 30 
Incidentals ajc wet ee eee 1,567 22 1,567 22 
Text Books; Hteue ase 40,459 90 40,459 99 
Furniture and Supplies... 35,987 82 39,987 82 
Repairs .6.5./ var ee ee 44,240 94 41,240 94 | $3,000 00 
Heating Apparatus.......| 15,464 44 15,464 44 
Pueli ohio ee | 22,680 31 22,630 31 
Light and Power.... .. 5,082 64 5,082 64 
(Water je seg a eee 3,240 48 3,149 67 90 76 
IRGTIUGS fi 25h ae ose tte eee | 7,000 00 6,658 00 — 342 00 
Census sn iiaee note eee | 3,200 00 2,726 65 473 35 
IUSULANCe £1.sem. sehen eee | 1,000 00 | 436 97 | 563. 03 
Manual Training Supplies | 2,387 00 2,337 00 
Children’s eae 1,500 00 1,500 00 
Iterest ou nla. aieene eee | 3.500'00 | se 
$507,534 85 | $499,565 21 | $7,969 14 


— ss CC 


a 


LOANS. 

The amount of the State Tax ($354,011.67), noted in 
the receipts for Current Expenses, was not received 
from the State until January, 1901, but in anticipation of 
this appropriation, cash to the above amount was 
borrowed on promissory notes, bearing interest at the 
rate of five per cent. (5%) per annum, issued as noted 
below, this action being necessary in order to meet the 
current obligations of the Board for the year 1900: 


September 25, 1900, to Second National Bank $10,000 00 


October ety relies ay oh a 20,000 00 
y 2, “* to Mut. Ben. Life Ins. Co. 80,000 00 
November 5, ‘“ af y a 75,000 00 
December 1, “ os fe ay i 75,000 00 
6 22. 66 66 Se 6 66 94,011 67 
DEA Revs Siena ot! SPRY Ors: $354,011 67 
MANUAL TRAINING. 
RECEIPTS. 

Paiancedrom 1899...... 2.2... $ 792°65 

eS ce 5,000 00 

From Common Council_______. 5,000 00 

Appropriation 1900.___...__.-. 1,949 85 
—- $ 12,742 50 

EXPENDITURES. 
ADLER SN Pn at a $ 10,405 50 
Supplies, Equipments, Etc... 2,337 00 


$ 12,742 50 
TABLE OF EXPENSES. 


Schools Salaries Equipment Supplies 
2 Gian SEM SERBS Pud9% £5. $1216 57. $ 272 80 
Washington St. Centre. 733-70 15 38 
Thirteenth Ave. Centre 1,072 25 23225 30 08 
Summer Ave. Centre___ .- 735 80 32.35 
Oliver St..Centre.. |... 920 00 17 69 


Sth and 6th yeargrades. 4,146 00 179 25 1,549 63 


- $10,405 50 $419 07 $1,917 93 
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SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance.ftrom. 1899 ee $327,470 49 
Common, Council eee 9,575 00 
Cash deposited with Custodian - 50. 00 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


Hawthorne Ave. School House 


(Addition) ies. Pee $ 26,395 25 
Chestnut Street School House 

Aldditidre cust siete aa 11,316 64 
So. Eighth Street School House 

Cadditiony. 2. tee ere 21,201 98 
Miller Street School House___- 

CASLOiioMm aid. Ahh ee ae 2261 De 
South Street School House 

(Addition ior oe aa NG” 322. G22 ae 
Camden Street School inane 

(Addition ee. Berens 28,167 52 
Waverly Avenue School House 

CA ddiNONg ee toe eee 24,982 57 
Newton Street School House ee 

CAUCIHON). ccs i Sees 11,573 47 
Eighteenth Ave. School House 

CAd dition yea gee. oe ee ore 19,091 89 
Hamburg Place School House 

CA ddition ) 2225s a Oe ae 33,681 61 


Abington Avenue School House 32,700 00 
Sussex Avenue School House_. 32,340 97 
Bergen Street School House... 32,289 37 
Seventh Avenue School House 


Property S232. See ee 125 32 
Warren Street School House 

Propértyie vee eee 8,000 00 
Unapportiened 7 Sees 9,835 26 


$337,095 49 


$337,095 49 


tab 
HIGH SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 


RECEIPTS. 
meee trom.1899... 2. sl. A $ 4,189 88 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
High ‘School Site and Buildings $ 4,189 88 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 
HAWTHORNE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 


Pee TPO. 1O99 0 Pos OP eS $ 22,810 54 
mernrooriation 190022220220 - 2423 3,584 71 
| - $26,395 25 

Expended for Bond No. 6 and in- 

ROPES ton We ae > ols O00 

Additional ground. | 450 00 

Peet ROME Ste to esti 3201, 

Mason work .----- 8,860 00 

Carpenter work_-. 6,960 00 

Painting work-.--- 640 00 

Plumbing work_-- 1,550 00 

Beatin atic. tie. 4,900 00 

ON, oe aioe. 2 118 11 

Architect’s fee_..- 1,026 25 
Heating Engineer’s 

ROR is De hee 245 00 

Advertising --_----- 30. 28 


$26,395 25 
CHESTNUT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 


oleh) Se gach to) a $ 10,000 00 
apropriapion. L900! 32.2 =: 2 | ~ 1,316 64 
——_—_+— $11,316 64 

Expended for Mason work -- -- -- $ 4,793 00 
Carpenter work... 2,883 00 
Painting work- --- 350 00 
Plumbing work--.- 530 00 
Heating _.....---- 2,160 00 
Architect’s fee---- 478 80 

Heating Engineer’s 
Ata FS a ata 108 00 
Advertising -----. 13 84 


Shee Mies 1131.6 264 
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SOUTH EIGHTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 


Balance from 189932 eee $ 22,000 00 
Deduct amount transferred ___-_- 798 02 
Expended for Mason work_---_- $ 8,035 00 
Carpenter work... 6,793 00 
Painting work-_-- 575 00 
Plumbing work_-. 1,715 00 
PLP AUIN Dae OG acta 2,990 00 
PAT CHILECT Ss 166 se 930 65 

Heating Engineer’s 
18 ol oc Wk eleemulen Oe 149 50 
Advertisiniiei. (oe 13 83 


$21,201 98 


$21,201 98 


MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 


$22,771 17 


$22,771 17 


$22,622 47 


Balance:Tromit 899 ei sce Gea $ 25,000 00 
Deduct amount transferred_-___. 2,228 83 
Expended for Mason work-_-_-__- $ 8,675 00 
Carpenter work._- 7,883 00 
Plumbing work... 1,389 00 
Ei Gating See beens 3,640 00 
Architect’s fee__<- 988 35 
Heating Engineer’s ~ 
TROT Ea vane 182 00 
AAVETUISING 2 cs * 13 82 
SOUTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 
Balaneefroms1 899.5 ore Sige $ 25,000 00 
Deduct amount transferred _-___- PER Ye 
Expended for Mason work. __-__- 9,444 00 
Carpenter work._. 6,329 00 
Plumbing work.-- 2,170 00 
Héating ee teens 3,506 00 
Architect’s fee_-.. 984 65 
Heating Engineer’s 
fee + ee ee 175 00 
Advertising _._-_-- 13 82 


$22,622 47 


Des 


CAMDEN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 


feeaneree Irom 18995... 2 lk $ 30,000 00 
Deduct amount transferred____- 1,832 48 
ie $28,167 52 

Expended for Mason work-_-__-_-_- $ 10,805 00 
Carpenter work._. 7,500 00 

Painting work--_-- 800 00 

- Plumbing work... 2,525 00 

Tn Ect TC toe igen 4,280 00 

Architect’s fee__-_.- 550 00 


Heating Engineer’s 
fee 


$26,687 82 
1,479 70 


WAVERLY AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 
mealaiice trom 1899... ._-_ 2. -. S$ 25,000 00 


7 
‘ fi 
/ 
f 


Deduct amount transferred __-__- 17 43 
MEE SEES 494989 57 

Expended for Mason work------ Dees. OU 

Carpenter work... 9,369 00 

Plumbing work--- 717 00 

Reais ers te 4,000 00 

Architect’s fee = -. 1,083075 

Heating Engineer’s 

nares eae ee 200 00 y 
Advertising __--- 13 82 


$24,982 57 
NEWTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION. ) 


Balance from 1899 $ 15,000 00 


Deduct amount transferred_-_-_-_- 3,426 53 
| $11,573 47 
Expended for Mason work.-- -- -- $ 4,707 00 
Carpenter work... 3,891 00 
y Painting work---- 377 00 — 
Plumbing work.. - 345 00 


Tie atane gee 1,657 40 
Architect’s fee... .- 504 75 
Heating Engineer’s : 
Tee See Le eae 77 50 
Advertising --.-- 13 82 
ae $11,573 47 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


$ 19,091 89 


Balance frometeo oan. oo tae $ 20,000 00 
Deduct amount transferred ___-- 908 11 
Expended for Mason work... -- -- $ 7,859 00 
Carpenter work... 6,978 00 
Plumbing work.- -- 340 00 
reat? Sk 852.2 eee ee) 
Architect’s fee___- 831 92 
Heating Engineer’s 
TEE eee ea 146 15 
Advertising 222 2 13 82 


Balance tron ooiese 2 es at $ 35,000 00 
Deduct amount transferred____- 15318289 
Expended for Additional ground, $ 6,500.00 
elec eed see, Meme sie as Wea 74 34 
Mason work---.--- ~ 10,274 88 
Carpenter ‘work..- — 9,682227 
Painting work-_-_-- 746 00 
Plumbing work... 1,837 00 
Heating Jaen 3,150 00 
Architect’s fee__.. 1,186 10 
Heating Engineer’s 
feet free ey eon oe 
Advertising tj 22-- 73.52 


$ 19,091 89 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


$ 33,681 61 


$ 33,681 61 


i> 


ABINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Semmes On 18992 2. tee 2 $ 30,000 00 
Pemo@oprintion 1900. .._.:_.----- 2,700 00 
SemendedtOr site... 2-222 -... $ 4,500 00 
GRC 0 eg eas aes Ses 3 43 18 
NiASONAWOr Kg. e 3 10,430 00 
Carpenter work... 9,199 00 
Plumbing work--- 1,315 00 
Pea CATL SOS ee Sa 4,900 00 
lalesagig tired ee eee 210 48 
Architect’s fee__.. 1,166 45 
Heating Engineer’s 
2 Eee ean ee Fare 245 00 
Advertising __- 38 26 


Balance 


SUSSEX AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Peainee rei 150902 $ 22,000 00 
Bpronmeruon 1900 oy 22 os 10,340 97 
Be epeimencOrmite.. 0.00... <2 $ 6,500 00 
Sorat ye on me 36 34 
Mason work.._..-. 8,944 00 
Carpenter work... 9,160 00 
Plumbing work.-. — 1,325 00 
Prati seek ae | 4,900 00 
Ha eine eo ok 98 41 
Wweoiwitect sree”. os" ..,1,093 .95 
Heating Engineer’s 
= age i ae 245 00 
; Advertising ------ 38 27 


$ 32,700 00 
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BERGEN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance ‘frome isooetwe a eae on $ 30,000 00 
Appropriation 1900 eas ae PPV tebe Se 
————_— $32,289) 37 
Expended forsite-gare een es $ 4,200 00 
DCATC ieee enn PA 
Mason work_----- 10,974 57 
Carpenter work... 8,685 12 
Plumbing work... 1,618 00 
Heating eat prea 5,100 00 
Blagoino Seine 243 75 
Architect’s fee... —§1)1537.90 
Heating Engineer’s 
To pepepanes sits Skalak es 250 00 
Advertising <a. ie 38 28 


- $, 32, 2B Fas 


SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE PROPERTY. 


Appropriation 1900222 52s aoa GE 2 S32 
Expended foradditional ground. $ 100 00 | 
early. adenine eae 25 ae 
—— 125532 
WARREN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE PROPERTY. 
Appropriation, 1900. 2 Se $ 8,000 00 
Expended for additional ground. 7,500 00 
Balance 20 2 ae eee S 500 00 
UNAPPORTIONED. ' 
Balance 22 fii iee thy. Behe are DP Oana 
HIGH SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. | 
Balance from 1899_____! WD ee han S 4,189 88 
Kxpended for Expert Examina- 
tion of, Heatine, Plan tera $ 500 00 
Guarantee Bond_.. 1,067 40 
Architect’s fee____. 2,622 48 


$ . 4,189.88 


BALANCES TO 1901. | 


sen 


Praten Biccet School House 


% Meeition). Lg 1,479 70 
ie ss eon Avenue School House. 652 63 
_ Warren Street ‘School House a) 
a 2 Property 
__ Unapportioned cere ae Len SEL Re 9,835 26 


8 12,467 59 “hee 


-_ 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Of the City of Newark. 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 


Newark : 


GENTLEMEN—The first report of the City Superinten- 
dent of which we have record was for the year 1855 and 
was presented on January 4th, 1856. As this is the last 
report of the century, it has occurred to me that some 
excerpts from the earlier reports might be of interest. 

There were at this time a High School in two depart- 
ments, boys and girls; seven Grammar Schools, also 
each in two departments, male and female ; six Primary 
Schools ; two Industrial Schools; one Colored School ; 
one Normal School; and four Evening Schools, three for 
males and one for females. Co-education had not yet 
taken root. 

I quote from this report the following interesting 
historical items : 

‘The early records of the town, as preserved in the 
old town book, show that the original settlers of Newark 
concerted measures in town meeting as early as 1676 to 
provide a schoolmaster and accommodations for a school 
in the township. A schoolmaster was procured, but 
there is no evidence that his salary was paid by the 
town. ‘There is no doubt, on the contrary, that he was 
paid for his services by the parents or guardians of the 
children whom he instructed. As the town increased 
‘in population, private schools were multiplied, and 
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eventually anacademy wasestablished. But these were 
private institutions, supported by regular charges for 
the tuition of the pupils whoattended them. Nosystem 
of Public or Free Schools had been established by the 
State, nor had the towns of New Jersey legal authority 
to raise money by tax for the purpose of Common School 
Education. From time to time, however, the impor- 
tance of a free school for the education of poor children 
was agitated in town meeting; and at length, in 1813, 
without clear authority of law,.the town meeting passed 
the following resolution : 


‘“* RESOLVED, That five hundred dollars be raised for 
the schooling of poor children, to be placed in the hands 
of the Town Committee for said purpose.’ 

‘A Free School, Poor School, or Charity School, for by 
these several names it was designated, was established, 
and the next year was placed under the jurisdiction of 
‘Trustees selected by the town meeting. From 1813 
until the incorporation of the City of Newark in 1836, 
the town meeting annually raised money for the educa- 
tion of poor children. In 1822, the Female Union School 
was established by the exertions of a number of charita- 
ble ladies, and was thereafter partially suStained by the 
public money. From 1813 until 1829, the moneys ap- 
plied by the township authorities to Common School 
Education were derived entirely from the annual town- 
ship tax. But in 1828 the Legislature of New Jersey 
passed a law authorizing the distribution of a portion of 
the income of the State School Fund among the several 
townships of the State. Subsequent acts, passed from 
time to time, have increased the sums annually distrib- 
uted, from twenty thousand dollars to thirty thousand, 
forty thousand, and at length to eighty thousand dollars. 
In 1830, the town received a bequest of five thousand 
dollars from the estate of Thomas Longworth, deceased, 
the income therefrom to be applied to the support and 
education of orphan children. In 1836, the city received 
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a bequest of four thousand dollars from the estate of 
Stephen Sayres, deceased, the income therefrom to be 
applied to the education of poor children. The moneys 
derived from these sources were annually expended by 
the township authorities, for the education of the 
children of the poor, by establishing schools, partially or 
wholly free, and sometimes by paying dividends to 
private school teachers in proportion to the number of 
poor children taught by them. 

‘The original Charter of the City of Newark provided 
for the annual election of a School Committee, and 
authorized the Common Council to raise money by tax 
for the schooling of poor children. In 1838, the School 
Committee elected at the annual charter election, upon a 
careful examination of the subject, were satisfied that 
the distribution of the public moneys to private schools, 
over which they could exercise no efficient control, was 
—injudiciousandimproper. They immediately proceeded 
to establish in each of the wards of the city (then four 
in number) a Public Free School, comprising a Male 
and Hemale Department. ‘The public school in the 
North Ward was located in the Washington School 
House in Orange street; that in the East Ward, in the 
basement of the Church in Market street, near the New 
Jersey Railroad depot; that in the South Ward, in the 
basement of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Franklin 
street; the Male Department of the West Ward Public 
School was in the first story of Mr. Nathan Hedges’ 
School House in Bank street; and the Female Depart- 
ment was connected with the Female Union School in 
Harrison street. A High School for boys, was also 
established in the second story of Mr. Hedges’ School 
House, under the instruction of Mr. Hedges, to which 
pupils from the Ward Schools were admitted upon the 
certificate of the School Committee. At that period, 
there was not a Public School House in the city belong- 
tng to the Corporation. ‘The schools thus established 
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in rented buildings, and sustained by the expenditure 
of the public moneys, were at once largely attended, 
and were the germ of our present system of Public 
Schools. ‘These schools were entirely free; but, inas- 
much as the principal part of the money required to 
support them was raised by tax, by the Common Coun- 
cil, under the provision of the city charter authorizing 
them to raise money for the schooling of poor children, 
it became evident that no efficient general system of 
Public Schools could be established without further 
authority from the Legislature. In 1850 an act was 
passed entitled ‘An Act to establish Public Schools in 
the City of Newark’; and in 1853 a further act entitled 
‘An Act to incorporate the Board of Education of the 
City of Newark’, granting to the Board of Education 
created thereby and to the Common Council the most 
ample authority for the establishment and support of an 
efficient system of Public Schools.” 


From this same report I gather that there were at 
this time seven school houses, one in each of the first 
seven wards and an enrollment of five thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-six (5,946). The Superintendent 
who made this report was Stephen Congar. 

From that day to this the growth has been steady. 
The enrollment during the past year was thirty-eight 
thousand, one hundred and twenty-four (38,124). This 
is for the school year ending July 1, 1900. The increase 
during the term just completed, whose figures do not 
come into this report, over the same time in 1899, was 
about twenty-five hundred (2,500). 

This growth in numbers has disturbed our bare 
tions somewhat. It was hoped that when the buildings 
which through strenuous efforts were completed last 
fall were occupied the great majority of the school chil- 
dren would be properly housed. ‘This hope is only par- 
tially fulfilled, however. Yet the Board deserves all 
credit for the speedy completion of thirteen (13) build- 
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ings, and these have relieved the congestion in a few 
districts. There is still a need for additional school 
accommodations in the north end of the city, in the 
south end and in the section east of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. ‘The new buildings have rendered it possible 
for us in all but a few sections to do away with rented 
rooms and with half day classes. This has necessitated 
the employment of a considerable number of teachers, 
so the graduates of our own Normal School were all 
absorbed before the schools opened. It has added to 
our corps several new principals, men of youth and 
scholarship and vigor, who will, I trust, be of perma- 
nent value to the city. 


REPAIRS. 


Many of the schools have been put in excellent repair. 
There are a few that must be remodeled before they 
can be adequate for their purpose, or even healthful. 

The building in the most need of complete remodel- 
ing is the Normal School. I beg leave tocall your atten- 
tion to the report of the principal in which its deficien- 
cies are set forth. ‘The building needs to be enlarged, 
making room for corridors, its lighting improved, its 
sanitary arrangements entirely made over; in fact, it 
needs about everything except walls. This is true in a 
less degree of other school buildings. 

It is quite imperative that a certain amount be annual- 
ly available for school buildings. If this were the case, 
the city would never fall so sadly in arrears as it has 
done in the past. As I indicated when recommending 
the securing of the three hundred thousand ($300,000) 
dollars that have just been expended, an annual appro- 
priation not exceeding one hundred thousand ($100,000) 
dollars would keep the schools of this city reasonably 
supplied with school buildings. The city should be 
_ considering the demand for a new High School located 
in the southern section of the city. It would be a part 
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of wisdom to put this matter in the hands of the proper 
committee and have a site selected and secured upon 
which later a building could be erected. 


SEATS. 


All the furniture placed in the newer buildings has 
consisted of single seats and in some cases adjustable 
seats. It is not necessary that all the desks in a school 
room be adjustable. Most of the children in every 
class are of nearly enough uniform size to be able to use 
comfortably desks adapted to the average. If about 
two rows of adjustable desks were placed in every 
school room they would be sufficient to meet the needs 
of the unusually large or unusually small children who 
are uncomfortable in the average seat. ‘The double 


desks are undesirable for many reasons, and should be 


replaced as rapidly as the funds of the Board allow. 
DECORATION. 


More attention should be given to the proper decora- 
tion of school rooms and school buildings. ‘Teachers 
are very much interested in the subject, and many of 
them are spending their own money to make more 
cheerful and inviting the school rooms in’ which they 
spend so manyof their hours. The unconscious influence 
of proper aesthetic surroundings tpon children we do not 
enough consider. ‘The influences which move the soul 
come largely from without and through many avenues. 
If we are aware that children are reading and seeing 
that which is positively and definitely in violation of 
conventional morality, we justly are aroused and seek 
to remove the evil; but we do not enough consider the 
effect upon the sensitive natures of children of crude, 
bare, ugly sounds and sights. ‘The bill boards and 
most of the illustrative papers furnish the children 
with a bad education. The cultivation of low taste 
tends to bad morals, and the schools should do all they 
possibly can to countervail the influence of the evil sur- 
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roundings in which all the children must spend much of 
their time. It is not enough to have individual teachers’ 
adorning their school rooms; there should be carefully 


devised schemes for color and ornamentation of school 


buildings as a whole, and these schemes should be 
thoroughly carried out in tinting the walls and in plac- 
ing pictures and other works of art. 

SCHOOL ROOM WORK. 

The work in the various departments has progressed 
in a manner reasonably satisfactory without revolution 
or great excitement. Perhaps the most radical change 
has been in the teaching of Arithmetic, but this has only 
begun. ‘The old arithmetics were thrown out and the 
new Hornbrook was adopted. ‘This is a modern book 
embodying many of the now accepted principles of num- 
ber teaching which were either unknown or unrecog- - 
nized when the old books were published. 


NUMBER. 


In addition to the work with text books, much original 
supplementary work has been undertaken in the 
different schools. Our teachers are gradually coming 
to the realization of the truth that number is an expres- 
sion of ratio, that it does not exist in itself and that with 
young children who are incapable of abstract reasoning it 
is necessary that the number work be expressions of 
ratios which naturally fall within their experiences. 


Much of the so-called concrete work of the old arithme- 


tics was not concrete at all, it was merely abstract work 
upon number which was made more difficult by the addi- 
tion of names of things. We have also stopped the teach- 
ing of number work formally below the second year. 
Experiments that’ have been made in this direction in 
other cities and in some of our own schools, proving 


that if children merely deal with number incidentally in 


connection with other subjects to which it naturally 


applies, in the first year as well as in the kindergarten, 
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they get a better grasp on number than when it is 
formally taught in the old and deadening way of the 
Grube and counting methods. As number merely 
expresses certain relations between objects, it is a form 
of language, the language of magnitude. Young chil- 
dren should use it as such. They are dealing with 
magnitudes from earliest infancy and they are learning, 
if they are ina suitable environment, the proper terms 
to apply. When instead of following this natural 
method, the teacher proceeds to acquaint them by 
constant drill with the terms and rules of abstract 
number their minds are confused and there follows an 
apathy with regard to number relations which makes it 
unnecessarily the most dreaded subject in the higher 
grades. 
READING. 


Reading continues toimprove. In most schools now 
children in the first three years can read the proper 
books for their grades and in the higher grades they 
can read fairly well such literature as they can compre- 
hend. In generalthe children of the primary grades 
read and write and perform number operations better 
for their ages than children of the grammar grades, 
but this will not be true when these children have 
reached the grammar grades. 

Our schools have a goodly list of supplementary 
readers and books containing good literature for all 
grades, but they need more. Several books should be 
added for each grade. 


SUPPLIES. 

The plan adopted during the year of allowing each 
school a certain amount per pupil for books, paper, 
pens, pencils and other school supplies is likely to 
correct the inequalities which have hitherto been 
evident. The allowance is sufficiently liberal to enable 
those principals and teachers who practice suitable 
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economy to have all the necessary material which they 
need to carry out the course of study, but some of our 
principals need to be more businesslike. Supplies are 
wasted. It is true that the paper used is not of good 
quality and hence is not economical, but good paper is 
often used for purposes which cheaper paper would 
answer just as well and children are allowed by some 
teachers to destroy school property carelessly. The 
city provides generously for its schools, hence pupils 
should be taught to properly care for this pr Ope es 
that should be a part of their education. 


LANGUAGE. 


The most important study in the school curriculum 
is English. ‘This includes reading and literature, 
language and grammar; they are co-ordinate and 

mutually supplementary. ‘The experience of the past 
_ few years has shown the wisdom of limiting the formal 
erammar work to the seventh and eighth years and of 
reversing the order of treatment. 

Itis common with grammars and with teachers of 
erammar to begin the formal study of the subject with 
‘‘parts of speech.’’ ‘This is psychologically and philo- 
sophically an error. The part of speechis what its 
name indicates—a part of speech or a part of the sen- 
tence. It has no meaning as such except in connection 
with the sentence. An adjective alone is nothing, it has 
no value and may not properly be called an adjective 
even unless it is used to modify a noun. It is the use 
in the sentence that justifies the name. ‘The sentence 
expresses the thought; the word, a part of the sentence, 
expresses a part of the thought, but only when it is 
related to the other parts. Hence, the teaching of 
grammar should: begin with the complete sentence. 
This should be followed by the division of the sentence 
“nto subject and predicate, and this by a further 
division into phrases and words, as parts of speech. 
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The parts of speech are the last products of the analy- 
sis. Much confusion has arisen from endeavoring to 
teach parts of speech before the sentences are treated. 

Quite generally written language receives too great 
emphasis in comparison with oral language in school. 
If one stops to think how much the average citizen talks 
in comparison with what he writes he will see at once 
the great importance of orallanguage. Few powers are 
more valuable than the power to express one’s thoughts 
in speech fluently, accurately and elegantly. If this 
power is given, the other, the power to write fluently, 
accurately and elegantly, follows without question and 
without trouble. 

With these ideas in mind, during the past year very 
ereat emphasis has been placed in our schools upon the 
oral production of thought. Of course, in all teaching 
of language it is impossible to make bricks without 
straw. ‘The stimulation of thought and the furnishing 
of material for thought come first but, this granted, oral 
speech should precede written in the process of training 
and should receive continual exercise. The ordinary 
recitation furnishes the best opportunity for teaching 
oral speech in school, but this is not enough. ‘The 
telling of stories to children '’and expecting them to 
reproduce them in good language is a valuable exercise. 
Also in connection with geography and with nature 
work and with history it is well to encourage the child- 
ren to talk as long as they can sensibly and well on a 
definite topic. This may. be followed by written work 
with profit. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


‘The work in geography has very greatly improved. 
The outlines for primary work, prepared mainly by 
Miss Harris, have proven of great value to the teachers. 
We are coming to recognize the importance of the social | 
features in the teaching of geography. If emphasis 
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must be placed at all it should be upon the thought that 
the earth is the home of man rather than upon the fact 
that it is a heavenly body governed by physical, law. 
The two ideas are necessarily co-ordinate, but there has 
been a tendency of late to put too much emphasis upon 
the second idea. All our education should tend to fill 
the children’s minds with notions that they are parts of 
the social whole and that they must contribute willingly 
to the common good. ‘This ethical notion, which is 
fundamental, comes not merely from the statement of it 
to the children but by so endowing all of the subjects 
upon which their minds dwell with its spirit that they 
will unselfishly absorb it. 


TEACHERS. 


The teaching force of Newark is in fine condition; 
the professional spirit is high and eager. I have never 


known a body of teachers so universally filled with a 


' desire for self-improvement and with unselfish devotion 


to the good of the children. This has come practically 


from the increased interest in the work itself. The 
broadening and enriching of the curriculum offer new 


interest to the teachers and make their work seem 


more worth while. This same enrichment holds the 
interest of the children, reduces the difficulties of disci- 
pline and makes the social co-operation of teachers and 


_ pupils for the common ends of the school easier, and 
_ hence raises the moral tone of the whole. 


The possibility of securing promotion as a result of 
study and efficiency without ‘‘pull’’, political or other-. 
wise, has also tended to improve the professional spirit 
of the teachers.: I believe that the good teachers feel 


_ very secure in their places and very hopeful of advance- 
- ment. 


1 
_ teachers should be properly paid. Our schedule of 


SALARIES. 


These facts make it all the more important that 


[3] 
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salaries is too low to fairly compensate the teachers fory 
time and money expended in preparation for work. Our) 


best teachers are continually tempted by the offer of 
higher salaries elsewhere. If the schools are to main- 
tain their efficiency and the teachers their zeal, the 
public must offer more suitable compensation than is 
given at present. I am aware that this opinion is not 
popular with the city officials, who.are afraid of levying 
taxes. It 1s really, in my judgment, more popular 
among the good people of the city who are willing to pay 
taxes for good service than among the timorous and 
time serving politicians, but in any case it must be done, 
and I have no doubt it will be done. The schedule 
proposed to the Board is a fair schedule but, whether 
that particular schedule meets approval or not, I have no 
doubt that the future will see the teachers of Newark 


paid more fully in accordance with the value of their 


services. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


eee. 


Of the High School only words of commendation can ~ 


be spoken. During the year the improvement has been 
most marked. The union of the two sexes in the 
various classes has improved the moral tone of the 
school, while the energy, tact and firmness of the. prinp 
cipal have brought a new spirit into the institution: 
There is really now in the High Schoola school spirit, 
pupils and teachers are very proud of their school and 
the control of conduct rests very largely on the public 
sentiment prevailing. There has been improvement in 
organization, allowing better work. The Newark people 
may feel that they have a High School that is a credit te 


the city and to which they may safely and hopefully — 


send their children. 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is equally true that the Normal School has made 
wonderful strides toward efficiency. The principal of 
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the school is a man full of vigor, energy and tact, and by 
his firmness has managed to keep from graduation 
improper students and by his zeal has filled with like 
zeal the pupil teachers. Several changes made in the 
teaching corps have improved the quality of the school. 
The young ladies whoare studying to be teachers derive 
from the vice-principal and critic teachers a professional 
spirit which is new to the institution and which promises 
well for the schools of the city. 


DRAWING. 


Under the efficient leadership of Miss Baker the work 
in drawing has greatly improved. Pupils have taken 
hold of the color work and the brush work with great 
interest. The drawing has found its place asa means 
of expression related to other subjects and, in general, 
the department has increased in value. 


MUSIC. 


The work in music has also grown. Under Miss 
Westwood’s skilful leadership, pupils have learned to 
read notes well, to sing part songs in harmony and have 
been introduced toa good class of music. The object 
of teaching music in the schools is not merely to give 
2s0wer to produce musical tones but is very largely the 
>ultivation of musical taste. 


MANUAL ‘TRAINING. 


The work in manual training has been extended in 
the High School until now it is open to all the pupils. 
The pupils of the fifth grade, both boys and girls, are 
doing tool work, and the work continues as before in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth years and there is a general 
improvement in the quality. The teachers have 
mastered the situation and the interest has increased. 

I recommend that the frame building formerly used 
as’an annex to the Hamburg Place School be madea 
manual training centre instead of Oliver Street. The 
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latter room is badly located and dark. ‘The Hamburg 
Place building is light and roomy. If the entire first 
floor is given up to manual training, it can be made a 
centre of interest for the subject. The rooms on the 
second floor can still be used for school purposes if it is 
desired. 

SEWING. 


The work in sewing has gone on its accustomed way 
of efficiency as noted in the report of the able Supervisor, 
Miss Stephens. As I really do not feel competent to 
pass upon the details of the work, due to deficiency in 
my early education, I must refer those interested to 
Miss Stephens’ report. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Kindergartens have been extended until now every 
school in the city has one. ‘The growth has been very 
great. In some places it is necessary to have three or 
four assistants. ‘The interest has. increased and the 
work has been broadening. Our kindergartners are 
cradually getting away from the worshipful devotion to 
cértain materials and tools which formerly characterized 
all kindergartens. The spirit of Froebel and his 
philosophy are permanent contributions to education 
and are not likely to be superseded in the kindergarten 
or in the education of any grade. ‘The tools which he. 
devised may be superseded by others which are better 
adapted to the times. ‘This is more true as to the occu- 
pation materials than to the gifts, although the use of 
the gifts is limited. Our kindergartners are using for 
occupation material very largely things which come 
fromthe home which enter into the ordinary lives of 
the children and which appeal to the imaginations as the 
occupations formerly used could not. 

‘The work in the primary schools follows closely upon 
and flows out of the work of the kindergarten. ‘The 
first year classes and kindergarten classes keep upa 
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condition of social intimacy which is helpful to both. 
It is noticeable that at the Paris Exhibition our work 
received high praise. The primary work of Newark 
was declared by a member of the jury from this 
country to be altogether the best presented and to be 
better than the work ‘of the higher grades. As the 
children who have received such training as is now 
given in the primary school advance into the grammar 
schools they will naturally be able to do better work 
than the children who have not been so trained. 
The excellence of our kindergartens and_ the 
efficiency of the primary schools are largely due to the 
untiring devotion of the Supervisor, Miss Harris. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


There is little to say concerning the evening schools 
except that they have continued to do good work and 
that there isa gradual improvement due largely to the 
increased permanency of tenure on the part of teachers. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


During the past year another Ungraded School has 
been opened and placed in charge of Mrs. Mary E. 
Gorman. ‘These two schools furnish the safety valve 
for the other schools of the city. They have earned the 
same record of efficiency as was earned by the Central 
Ungraded School last year. Pupils apparently unruly 
coming under the influence of these good women 
modify their behavior and become tractable and indus- 
trious pupils, and many of them often return to the 
regular schools reformed. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The question of the medical inspection of the schools 
is in the same unsatisfactory condition as in my report 
a yearago. Itis true that the Board of Education and 

‘che Board of Health have invited each other to confer- 
ences, but nothing has come of it and, unless some 
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vigorous action is taken, nothing will come of it. Thi. 
is a matter of the utmost importance. The health o 
the children of this city needs such medical inspection 
‘The saving in time and money would be very great. 
trust that it will not be longer held in abeyance. 

A noteworthy step, however, has been taken in the 
matter of physical culture for the schools. Miss Edna 
M. McNary, who has so ably instructed the girls in the 
High School and the results of whose efforts have met 
with such general and deserved approval from parents 
and physicians, has undertaken the work in the Normal 
School. She gives one day each week to the instruction 
of the young ladies who are to be the teachers of the 
children. ‘This is bound to bear fruit in the future, but 
itis not enough. A competent supervisor, and none is 
more competent than Miss McNary herself, should be 
placed in charge of the work throughout the schools with 
such assistance as is necessary to insure the proper 
physical culture of every child. 


CS 
Obituary, 


The obituary list this year is an unusually large one 
and all, with the exception of one principal, were young 
teachers. , 

Mr. William P. B. Urick, principal of Hawkins Street 
School, died May 23, 1900, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Urick had been for a long time connected with the 
Schools. A veteran of the Civil War, he was appointed 
principal of the Walnut Street School, November 20, 
1871; was transferred from that school to South Market 
Street School, January 1, 1880; and on September 1, 
1899, was transferred to Hawkins Street School where 
he remained until his death, “ar 

Miss Olive M. Griffin, a teacher in Monmouth Street 
School, died March 24, 1900. She began teaching in the 
South Tenth Street School on March 1, 1897, 
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Miss Mary L. Uppercu, a teacher in the High School, 
died September 9, 1900. She began teaching in the 
South Tenth Street School on September 1, 1897, and 
was transferred to the High School on September 1, 
1898. 

Miss May Dickinson, a teacher in Seventh Avenue 
School, died October 28, 1900. She began teaching in 
Monmouth Street School on February 13th, 1900. 

Miss Nettie A. Marlatt, a teacher in Hamburg Place 
School, died December 28th, 1900. She began teaching 
in Hamburg Place School on September 1, 1892. 

These teachers were promising and apparently with 
bright futures before them. ‘Their fellow teachers and 
those who knew them mourn their loss. 


In closing this my last report to this Board of Educa- 


tion, I desire to express once more my profound grati- 


tude for the earnest and cordial support which I have 
received whenever I have brought forward measures 
which have appealed to you as of value to the city. My 
career with you has been marked by signal courtesies 
on the part of the members of the Board and by the 
Board as a whole, and it is not easy to leave old friends. 
The teachers and principals have endeared themselves 
to me to an unusual degree by their loyalty and devotion 
to their profession, and I have come to regard the mem- 
bers of the Board as personal friends. I am sure that 
the work started in these schools will continue under 
your guidance and that my successor will receive the 
same uniform support that you have accorded me. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CB. GILBERT 


7 City SU perin tendent. 
January 25, 1901. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL. | 
Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 

Drar Srr:—Growth has marked the year’s work along 
all lines; co-operation between faculty and students 
creating a fine, professional spirit. Class differences 
have been eliminated; seniors and juniors entertaining 
each other and loyalty to the school being firmly estab- 
lished. A school pin recently introduced has super- 
seded class pins and graduates will hereafter use the 
same pin which will stand for unity of interest relative 
to all matters connected with the institution. 

The old building lacks hygienic and sanitary arrange- 
ments—good ventilation, correct lighting and proper 
seating facilities. “The desks in the assembly hall and 
many of the class rooms are too small, the effect upon 
the pupils being imperfect expansion of the lungs, 
relaxation of the muscles and a tendency to drooping 
shoulders. The education of to-day looks after the phys- 
ical as well as the mental and moral development and 
money spent in removing unhealthful conditions will 
result in better work and higher ideals. It is hoped 
that the Board of Education will make a special appro- 
priation for the reconstruction, renovation and decora- 
tion of the Normal and Training School. 

Methods are presented in both a generalanda specific 
manner—the principal and vice-principal giving students ~ 
the broad, pedagogical view; while the critic teachers 
present topical outlines of the various grades in a prac-— 
tical and definite way. The model and critic teachers | 
instruct in the first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
grades—teaching in the Normal department five hours 
a week for ten weeks ata time. Grade work is given in 
logical sequence, the course of study followed and the ° 
natural and correct method of doing things without loss 
of time and effort inculcated. 

The principal has enjoyed his class work with stu- 
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dents—the questioning form of recitation being used. 
Miss Margaret McCloskey, the efficient vice-principal, 
is an experienced Normal School worker and brings to 
her classes sound, practical pedagogy. 

The Training Department is doing good work, the 
plan of taking grade teachers from our own city schools 
and educating them as critics will give excellent model 
teaching and scholarly, sensible criticism. ‘The testing 
place of practice students is in this department—-where 
personality, skill, tact and character reveal themselves 
in no uncertain light. Here is a fresh, untrodden 
world—rich in all manner of noble activities and expe- 
riences—calling for heart, mind and soul, as well as eye, 
voice and hand. Young ladies lacking these essential 
qualifications will not be graduated; this city demands 
the best teaching force and the school will be carefully 
guarded in this respect. Principals have the power to 
keep out of the ranks weak material by withholding 
temporary and permanent appointments and we 
earnestly request that these experienced educators 
co-operate with the faculty of the Normal School along 
these lines. In response to inquiries relative to the 
observation work and clerical duties demanded of stu- 
dents, the following lists are appended: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


ieee ROA; DUTIES. 
1. ROOM-WORK. 


a. Ventilation and condition of room. 

b. Dusting; orderly arrangements of closets, 
desks, etc. 

c. Preparing and placing of material for use in 
session. 


,2. _MONITORSHIP. 
a. Dusting of blackboards during session. 
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b. Putting aside all material previously used. 
c. Obtaining material, such as books, papers, 
pencils, pens, specimens, etc. 


3. RECORDS. 

a. Pupil teachers must keep daily register; this 
‘ncludes the marking of attendance, registering 
of number on roll, number present morning 
and afternoon and average daily attendance. 
Roll work must be scrupulously neat, in a 
uniform clerical hand, and the signature of each 
pupil teacher placed opposite the date of her 
entries under ‘‘ Remarks.” 

b. Ina specially prepared note-book pupil teachers 
will record from the day’s syllabus the assigned 
work for that day in each subject. 

c. Card records may be placed upon the pages of the 
roll book by pupil teachers, under specific 
direction of critic teachers; but no record 
eoing to parents may be in the handwriting of 
a pupil teacher, 

d. Form 9 shall be made out by each pupil teacher 
at the end of each month, under the direct 
supervision of the critic teacher. 


4. Court AND Srair DUTY. | | 


Teachers shall perform such court and stal: 
duty as the principal directs | 


5. Supsect PLANS AND LESSON PLANS. | 


a. Upon entering a grade, pupil teachers mus 
submit subject-plans upon subjects assigne 
by critic teachers. | 

b. Each morning a lesson plan for the day in eac 
subject to be taught shall be placed upon th 
critic’s desk before the beginning of the sessi0ol| 


| 
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TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


TEACHER. 
Lesson Plan— 
PREPARATION. GENERALIZATION. 


PRESENTATION. APPLICATION. 


Attention secured. 
. Emphasis on content or form. 
Class or individual work. 
. Appreciation of individuality. 
Questioning. 
Treatment of failures. 
. Emergencies. 
. Use of time. 
Occupations. 
1. Value. 
2. Examination and use. 
j. Apparent motive. 


rg ho MO oP 


CHILD. 


Interest manifested. 


Perception. 
. Memory. 
. Imagination. 
. Thought. 


a. Intellectual. 


AWN 


Mental activity. 


b. A’sthetic. 
e. ethical 


Expression. 


a. Oral or written. 
b. Making, drawing and modeling. 


Motive. 


Fear. 

. Reward. 

Sympathy. 

Love of work. 

Desire to help others. 


eao oP 
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OBSERVATION WORK FOR PRACTICE 
STUDENTS. 
‘TEACHER. 
Health. 
Dress. 
Manner. 
Bearing. 
Voice. 
Self-control. 
Force. 


CHILDREN. 
Health. 
Appearance. 
Position. 
a. Sitting. 
b. Standing. 
Movements of individual and class. 


Manners. 
Mood. 

Room. 
Ventilation. i" 
‘Temperature. 

Light. 

Furniture. 

Neatness. 

Order. 

Decoration. 

Color Harmony. 

a. Drapery. 
b. Flowers. 
c. Vases. 


Classic Art. 
Central Thought. 
Suitability for Grade. 


These classifications afford faculty and students a 
wide field of discussion relative to the unity of school life, — 
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the relationship its activities bear to each other, andthe 
part played by personality, tact, scholarship, self-con- 
troland moral power in determining the dignity and 
permanence of a teacher’s work. 

The music, under Miss Westwood, has made marked 
improvement. A kindergarten course specially adapted 
for students should be outlined, as kindergartners must 
have definite musical instruction. "The drawing under 
Miss Baker has made continual advancement; seniors 
and juniors taking a great interest in the subject. 
Physical culture, under Miss McNary, has received 
more attention this year than formerly ; juniors have 
suits and spend one hour a week at the High School 
eymnasium. Allthe supervisors besides giving instruc- 
tion in the Normal Department watch practice students 
while teaching. ‘The old cloak room when the building 
is remodeled could at small expense be made intoa 
gymnasium; students must have physical training and 
a place given it in the daily program, if health is to be 
maintained and a more vigorous force graduated. ‘The 
course of elementary manual training given by Mr. Eli 
Pickwick to the students, will benefit the schools of the 
city in all forms of creative work; its possibilities are 
unlimited as an educational factor in the three-fold 
development of the child. 

Faculty meetings have been interesting and profes- 
sional, Miss Harris often attending and offering many 
useful suggestions. Many things are yet left undone; 
but steady advancement has been made and the future’ 
vives hope of still greater progress. A well equipped 
library is needed. The Public Library has been most 
generous and I desire to thank Librarian Hill and his 
able assistants for many courtesies extended. 

Young ladies taking the kindergarten course should 
teach for a definite period in the first and second grades; 
. believe it would give a broader outlook so far as the 
kindergarten and primary gradesare related and result 
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in better work. ‘The lectures delivered before faculty 
and students have been greatly enjoyed—many.promi- 
nent educators giving their services: Mrs. Charles 


Pal 
‘ 


Hill, wife of the President of the Board of Education, © 


Postmaster Hays, Miss Hunt of the Public Library, 
Rev. Mr. Dickerson, Supt. Gilbert, Miss Harris, Mrs. 


Rice, Miss McNary, Mr. Houseworth and Prof. Seeley, © 


of the State Normal School at Trenton. These weekly 
lectures will be continued, varied with musical after- 
noons and occasional teas. ‘The morning exercises 
have been instructive and pleasing, each member of the 
faculty taking part, and essays, music, exhibits and 
physical culture giving variety and interest; many of 
the senior and junior classes delivering ten minute talks 
with ease and reading various articles with composure. 


NORMAL ENROLLMENT. 


Senior Class in general course - 35 

3 ‘‘ in kindergarten course 11 

Junior Class in general course - 54 
Total - 100 


Many of the students having been drodpped reduces 
the enrollment. Seven seniors and nine juniors reside 
out of the city, paying fifty dollars each per year, this 
tuition making quite an income which can be well spent 
for reference books, pianos and pictures. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Enrollment, 472. 


Eleven practice rooms from the kindergarten to the © 


fifth year ‘‘A ” afford observation and class teaching in 
each grade for students. The principal spends as 
much time as possible in this department. Students 


manage, teach and perform all clerical duties while * 


doing grade work. Permit me to thank the Board of 
Education for interest manifested and Supt. Gilbert for 
his earnestness and courage in supporting just 
measures. ‘The teachers have carried out suggestions 


~~ 
~ 
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in an able manner andI appreciate their faithfulness 
and progressive spirit; they earn their salaries. ‘The 
Normal and Training School is a workshop—a place of 
testing, discipline and education—preparing teachers 
for a larger grasp of principles and a broader grasp of 
conditions. As has been well said, ‘‘skill in one’s art, 
profession or trade is conscience applied.”’ Principal 
and faculty desire to graduate a constantly improving 
corps of teachers that will reflect credit upon city and 
school alike—a corps of teachers with physical and 
intellectual health, having as Dr. Harris so aptly states, 
‘the piety not merely of the heart, but the piety of the 
intellect that beholds truth, the piety of the will that 
does good deeds wisely and the piety of the senses that 
sees the beautiful and strives to realize it.”’ 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. SpADER WILLIS, 
Principal of Normal and Training School. 


REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Str:—The past year’s work has been one of 
sceady progress. Both teachers and pupils are rapidly 
« ljusting themselves to the new conditions occasioned 
y the reorganization of the school last year on a coedu- 
tional basis. 
The spirit of the teachers is excellent. ‘They are 
yal to their duty and to the interests of the school. I 
slieve that the teaching force will compare favorably 
. efficiency with that of any other similar school in the 
country. ; 
_ The public sentiment in a school is a large factor in 
determining its success. If the pupils realize that it is 
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their school, for them, that it is their duty to be loyal t 
it because such loyalty creates conditions most favor 
ble for their progress, many of the difficult problems ¢ 
discipline and administration disappear. I believe thal 
such a school spirit is growing. The student body as 


( 
fe 


whole responds readily and with good feeling to sugge 

tions, appeals or directions for better conditions, or thi < 

correction of abuses. B: 
‘The reorganization of the library as a branch of th! 4 


public library has largely increased its usefulness. W 


{ 
are assured of a substantial increase of books each yea # 
without the trouble and interruption of work yale b a 
addition of a reading room will need to be provided. 

It was felt last year that the best results were not ob-) 


entertainments to raise funds for this purpose. 
tained from the work in physicalculture. It was impos-] | 


school can perform no better service than to ‘natal y 
students to become familiar with good literature and td 
inculcate in them a desire for it. The time will soo 
come when better library facilities and the prea | 
sible for Miss McNary to meet the girls for systemati \ 
work oftener than once a week, and the exercises wer 
too far apart to be productive cf much good. Accord} - 


ingly, the work this year has | given only to th 
seniors and junior A’s, but has vue aken twice a wee 


The requirement has also been made that proper suit) 
be provided. ‘This plan has proved a better one. It i | 
proper to note that a number of after school classes ¢ 
volunteers from all the classes ir school supplement th 
regular instruction. Girls’ basket ball teamsi‘are oF 
ganized, a pentathlon association has been formed, an! 
every legitimate means is used to foster physice F 
exercise. at 
At present we have no facilities for gymnasium wor x 
for the boys. Interest in athletics serves as stimula / 
for many of them to attend to their own physical devel 
opment. This does not reach all, however, and often 


Ei 
t 


be 


— 
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not those who need it the most. It is unfortunate that 
every boy and girl in school cannot have the benefit of 
intelligent guidance in the matter of physical training. 
‘There is a fine opportunity for some generous citizen to 
perpetuate his name and serve the public interests by 
building and equipping a gymnasium for the use of both 
the boys and the girls of the High School. 

The championship of the New Jersey Interscholastic 
Football League was won by our school for the first 
time since the organization of the League. Of course, 
the school was very much pleased. I, myself, was es- 
pecially gratified since it was done under the regulation 
that no student conspicuously deficient in his school 
work was allowed to play. I believe in High School 
athletics. They serve asa safety valve for the enthu- 
siasm of youth and help to create a good school spirit. 

A good beginning has been made in the decoration of 
the interior of the building. Through the generosity of 
“= Montagu Society and the Alumnx Association a 


number of valuable pictures, copies of famous works of 


art, have been placed upon the walls of the first floor 
corridor. - 

A number of teacher< ‘through private enterprise have 
had their classroom ted and have decorated them 


| with good pictures Ali this is in the right direction 
_and should be encouraged. 


I regret that it has not been found possible as yet to 
improve the appearance of the grounds around the 
building. At present they are almost a disgrace to the 
City. They are entirely*out of harmony with their sur- 
roundings. The proxiniity to the park accentuates 
their shabby condition. 

“he extent to which election of studies by high school 
pu; ils should be allowed is being much discussed. It is 
hell by some that rigid courses should be insisted on, 
that students of high school age do not know what is 
best for them, that the tendency would be to select the 


ve 
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so-called easy subjects, that special aptitudes are not 
shown sufficiently in the first years of the course to 
make intelligent selection possible. Others hold that 
more freedom should be given than usually obtains ina 
school course, that it is a poor economy of time to force 
students to do work which is distasteful to them merely 
for the mental discipline that results. They would, there- 
fore, make the high school course largely elective. I be 
lieve that the best plan lies between these two extremes. 
We recognize the elective principle first by the six course<h 
of study offered. This gives the student an opportunity 
to select the general line of work that he wishes tty 
pursue. Then, during the senior year he has practi‘ 
cally a free choice of subjects to fit him for any specia) 
line of work that he wishes to follow after leaving school}! 
This plan provides against narrowness on the one hand, ; 
and a too great freedom that would be likely to result in 
a scrappy course. A comparison of our course of study): 
with those of the best high schools of the country shows}; 
that we are working along the most approved lines. i 


Respectfully submitted. Bed 
W. E. STEARNS, 
Principal of High School. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools: 4 
Dear Str:—It gives me pleasure to submit to you t 
following, my fourth annual report: | 
‘The progress of the past year has been one of marke? 
growth which is largely due to the earnest and progre 1 
sive work of a large body of teachers, who have spares@ 
no effort to accomplish the best possible results. 
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atmosphere of business and interest pervades nearly 
every Class room. 

The purpose of a public school education is to fit the 
child to play his part in the various institutions of social 
activity. 

The child is the centre of development for the real 
School, and is no longer regarded as so much material to 
be ‘“‘modeled after a fashion”’, but rather as a Spiritual 
be 1g full of the possibilities of development if his treat- 
meut bein accord with the laws of his being. Education 
iS a process, a growth, a development—the germ, the 
st rgestion, is within the child and he must be induced 
© self-action in order that the germ may develop 
-hrough successive stages to perfection. 

Phe function of the teacher is to assist the child in 
securing a fine adjustment of the materia] upon which 
he organism works to attain its growth, to the activities 
nast alive at different periods of growth. 

Life and activity in the school is promoted only in 
uch proportion as the content with which the child 
eals, interests and possesses him, because this content 
urnishes the impelling motives for his activities. 

The fundamental principles which underlie true kin- 
ergarten work are universal, and absolutely a part 
{ all that is good in educational processes from the 
eginning. ‘That these vital principles of education 
hould prevail so that the work from the kindergarten 
iroughout the elementary school might bea unit, that 
le development of our children might be harmonious 
1d continuous and the chain of impressions perfect and 
1broken has been my ideal. 

In reporting upon the kindergarten I desire especially 
commend the efforts put forth on the part of both 
ndergarten and primary teachers to unify the work. 
‘The aim and atmosphere of the kindergarten and the 
odern school have much in common. In both the 
ildren are active, busy participants in the work that 


‘ia 
\ 
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is going on. ‘The kindergarten is no longer a” 
experiment nor regarded as an adjunct to the publi 
school system, but is recognized as a vital part of i 
Froebel’s idea of unity is coming to characterize th— 
system throughout. Froebelism means that the school i- 
an ideal community engaged in an intellectual, zstheti- 
and moral survey of itself and environment, and the 
‘1 this ideal community the individual is an active * 


ipant in all the activities in progress. It means al 
that the child has possibilities for great things and th 
the school ought to furnish conditions for drawing hit) 
out in these many directions, for making him active ue 
line with his possibilities. W 

The kindergarten stands for two things above a 
else: the community idea and the laboratory metho 
When we speak of continuing the kindergarten wor} 
through the grades, we mean kindergarten principle; 
not kindergarten material; we mean that the swe] 
joyousness of the kindergarten life, its activity, intere a 
its community life and laboratory method shall go on.) 

Our kindergartens have grown to number fifty-t a, 
(52) with a teaching force of one hundred and twent® 
five (125). This body, representing < as it does the be 
training schools in the country, gives a strong individ 
ality to the work. I do not believe that there is, 
superior body of kindergarten teachers in any ci 
The spirit which characterizes our aim is that of 1 ing win, 
openmindedness and unity of purpose for freer work. 

What as been does not set the limit of what mzzs7 { 
In our kindergartens freedom in philosophical expe 
ment is encouraged, each one studying for a deep} 
insight into the basic philosophy of the kindergartel 
realizing there is no special virtue in the use of the paj 
ticular gifts and occupations as such. No thoughtf 
believer in Froebel’s doctrines will claim for a mome# 
that Froebel’s exposition of his own methods form t]} 
end of ail kindergarten work. Froebel expounded | 
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great, all embracing doctrine of education, and under 
the very force of circumstances presented a method 
which he believed would and should be constantly devel- 
oped higher and higher as circumstances permitted. 
We stand for wise modifications in the use of Froebelian 
material, for freedom in thought and action, carefully 
Studying the needs of the various classes of children. 
‘This does not, by any means, signify the advocating of 
unrestrained lawlessness. .vfression is the inspiring 
*rinciple of Froebel’s spirit in education—full, free, 
inhampered expression of the whole being. The true 
kindergarten teacher insists upon the child’s obedience 
o whatever law is necessary to the harmonious life of 
wie whole. 

It gives me pleasure to state that a more loyal, 
onmscientious, and large minded body cannot be 
/cund earnestly working to carry out Hroebel’s princi- 
\\ es to the end that the child may become conscious of 

i. power within and be able to use that power for his 

n good. ‘The letter killeth but the Spirit maketh 

l.ve.”? | 

The average daily attendance in the kindergarten has 

een higher this year than heretofore, due, I believe, to 

€ visits made by the kindergarten teachers to the 
_ mes and to the mothers’ meetings. A knowledge of 
e home environment tends to a close co-operation of 
e home and school. Much praise is due for the 
rnest work in this direction. 


READING. 


Phat the acquisition of the power to read intelligently © 
ithout conscious effort is of the highest importance to 
te child in the early stages of his school life is conceded. 
his power is the essential tool in all subsequent efforts 
» explore the mine of knowledge. ‘The growth in the 
Ower to read has so steadily increased that, with but 


ry few exceptions, the work is up to grade. More 
‘. 
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books have been read and more intelligently read during 
the past year than ever before. A real love for good 
literature has been created which is not only apparen’ 
from the amount read in school, but also from *he fact 
that the children are demanding more from t uplic 
library than formerly. The teacher who by he terest 
‘« the child’s reading out of school guides him to the” 
.cehoicest and best literature enriches that child’s lie 
and helps him to choose worthy companioas, The 
stories read should be retold, the characters discussed 
the general purpose of the book noted and high ideals: 
established. ‘The increase in school room libraries is 
most commendable. 
There is no ground for the criticism made that thie 
amount of reading required for the first year is 00 
difficult. Many of our first year classes, even in d 
tricts where the children are of fureign parentage 
complished more than: the course of stul’y 


have ac 
calls for. 

The results attained in reading as in all subje ti! 
depend upon the teacher’s knowledge of child natur 
and fundamental principles, upon her wisdom, tae 
ingenuity, forethought and earnestness of purpose. 3 


Ns 


EXPRESSION. 


LANGUAGE 


The question—What can be done to give to t 
children added power toexpress themselves?—has be 
a subject for constant study. 

It is through expression that the indefinite men 
image takes shape and becomes a definite image. a 
intensity of the desire to express depends upon t 
intensity of the 7mpression. Every pupil should, inde 
must, form his own image, but his elements must - 
be thrust upon him in such a manner as to load 

mind with an unorganized and unassimilated mas 
The school should furnish all possible means for vari 
expression; for the more ways a child can express 
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image, ae the wider the range of expression, the richer 
and clearer becomes the thought-content. The occupa- 
ion work has come in most instances to show educa- 
~* ‘alue in the various modes of expression material. 
eecellent work of the Supervisor of Drawing has 
ss “enriched this phase of the work. 
q ain idiguage expression there has been great imp reve- 
ment. ®Children are able to express themselves more 
| coninectedly, more intelligently and with greater ease 
_ both in oral and written work. “The ora/ language has 
! especially improved in most schools. While power to 
_ think clearly and connectedly and to express or ally is 
_ being more rapidly developed, and the correct oral ex- 
¥ _ pression is laying the foundation for better written ex- 
- pression, both as regards grammatical form and 
_ enlarged vocabulary; there are certain mechanics of 
written language, such as spelling, punctuation, para- 
a _ graphing, etc., that must be mastered. 


% 
ag 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In geopraphy we have not reached the high stage of 
development that I should like to see, still we are 
progressing. 

_ Geography is a science involving a wide range of 
knowledge. ‘Time is essential for a fuller dev elopment 
of this subject. “As the teachers and pupils become 
more familiar with the new text books and the broader 
Plan of teaching the subject, the work becomes not only 
_ More interesting but more profitable than in the past. 
| Larger results will be shown another year. ‘The inter- 
relation of this subject with nature study, with history 


and language has been more practicaland scientific than 
_ heretofore. 


i. ARITHMETIC. 


F The introduction of the Hornbrook Arithmetic has 
been a great aid in the teaching of arithmetic. Our 
: Bea are making a careful study of the principles 
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therein involved. Aiready some good practical results 
are apparent and by another year I hope to have some= 
thing of value to report. 
TEACHER’S MEETINGS. | 
As in the past, after my visits to the schools, I hava 4 
‘1 most instances held conferences with the teachers 
discussing the 1mportant problems pertaining to the 
better development of the work in order to best meet 
the needs of the children of the particular community. 
This phase of the work is most helpful and conducive 
to the .best. results, as the teachers feel free to ask 
questions and discuss principles. ) 
In addition to the above, I have held the usual series oF 
gerade meetings for direction and suggestion with refer~ 
ence to the detailed working out of the course of study; 
also for the demonstration of regular class work, which 
phase of the work proved to be of great value, arousing 
a free, spontaneous and sympathetic discussion of fund: 
amental principles underlying the teaching | of the 
subjects. | 
The kindergarten meetings have clanaeeeeeee th 
ideals of the kindergarten teachers. A careful stud 
has been made of some of the criticisms on the kinder 
gearten by prominent educators, notably Dr. Dewey 
article on the kindergarten published in the Chicag 
University Elementary School Record. Free discus 
sions have followed the study, and the interest an 
readiness on the part of all to participate in thes 
discussions have been most gratifying. ) 
The course of five lectures given in March on “Th 
Gifts” and ‘‘Mother Play”? by Miss Susan E. Blo 
under the auspices of the kindergarten teachers, wa 
largely attended by the grade teachers, principals an 
mothers. These lectures were profitable and inspiring 
to all who heard them. 
ROUND TABLE. 
One of the most pleasant and mutually helpful step 
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taken for the promotion of greater professional growth 
was in the organization of the Primary Vice-Principals’ 


Round Table. Meeting once every month, the aim has 


~~. 


been to create a spirit of helpfulness by getting the 
teachers to think definitely of the difficulties and the 
means of overcoming them, to more fully appreciate and 
realize these difficulties myself that I might the better 


aid in the efforts to overcome them and to bring together 
the thoughts of all and by discussion help each to help 
‘the other. All these meetings, although entirely 
- voluntary, have been well attended. ‘They have done 


- much to help teachers to a better acquaintance with one 
another and to secure the recognition of a common 
standard. The subjects under discussion have been the 
' **Primary School Program” and ‘‘The Teaching of 
» Language,’’ each extending over several months. 


Marked improvement along both these lines may be 


_ noted, which results are due indirectly I believe to the 
Round ‘Table work. 


PICTURES. 
Iam pleased to note the great interest taken in the 
artistic quality of the pictures which are coming into our 


schools. ‘This cannot fail to arouse interest and stimu- 
late higher ideals. An intellectual interest is awakened 


‘in the study of these pictures as works of art, also in the 
ieartists, their lives and other pictures. The beauty, 
“strength and sentiment of such masterpieces as are 


found on imany school room walls and placed in the 


hands of the children to supplement the lessons taught, 
_ cannot fail to appeal to and move the children to higher 


ideals of living without their consciousness. ‘This leads 
to the development of the wsthetic taste which lies 
nestled in the heart of the child. The cultivation of the 


_ esthetic taste leads to expresson in many forms; a de- 


Sire for truth and purity of speech, for gentleness of 


Manner, for taste and cleanliness in dress and for re- 


finement and beauty in surroundings. 
i - 
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A child thus influenced cannot fail to influence ia 
turn his parents and associates, so that this esthetic 
taste which is nurtured by the arts, literature, music, 
drawing, becomes one of the strongest allies in the 
struggle for the ennobling of humanity. 

The grouping system and the more careful grading in 
many of the schools has materially raised the standard 
of scholarship. I desire, however, to call your attention 
to the fact that there are many instances where children 
are crowded on, beyond their capacity, to make room 
for the large numbers which apply for admission. The 
result of this is their identity becomes lost in that of 
the higher class—which means much time lost even- 
tually, and instead of standing where they did when 
crowded on, in reality they have fallen below. : 

Unless each child is placed so that the time may he 
spent in doing work which demands supreme effort on 
his part, earnest, vigorous attention, utmost endeavor — 
it has tended toward indifference, carelessness, droning, 
dullness. Unless the needs of a// children are studied 
and recognized, injustice is done to many. | 


There are some departments of our work which ver 
much need to be improved or broadened and otug 
phases introduced. There is an overlapping of sub 
jects in some grades, especially in Nature Study 
History and Literature. In Nature Study, because @ 
the inability to get specimens, no doubt, also a failure tf 
take children out of doors to study the most commof 
things about them. ‘The course in Nature Study shoul® 
be modified in order that it may be more closely inter 
related with the humanistic and economic aspect Of 
our work. 

‘The groundwork underlying the selection of topics fo 
Nature Study should be that of social life—the problems 
of living beings, whether plants, animals or men—andé 
how to solve them. Such suitable materials and condi 
tions should be provided as will enable the child tos 
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understand the objects and forces about him that he 
may gain an insight into the laws of nature and learn 
how to make use of these laws in answering his reason- 
able needs, also awaken in him an appreciation of some 
of the relationship which he is called upon to assume. 

The overlapping in History and Literature will be 
overcome when the teachers are supplied with the 
graded list of poems and stories. 

The necessity of more systematic work in sense 
training, physical exercises and games is just as 
apparent and essential as when recommended in my 
last report. Itrust the coming year will note greater 


development in this line. 


Iam thoroughly convinced that the best results are 
attained in writing during the first year, when the large 
copy is placed on the board and the children copy freely 
and without lines. Large size sheets of paper unruled 
should be provided for this work. Each yearI have 
recommended the necessity of the primary grades 
being supplied with certain material, such as clay, 
colored crayon, water colors, brushes, scissors, etc., 1n 
order to produce better results. The teachers have 
been greatly hampered in their work because of this . 
lack of material. Many of the teachers in order to 
attain their ambitions toward better work have spent 
many dollars out of their small salaries for such 
material. This is not just for the teachers and should 
not be. : | | 

With the general progress that has marked the 
history of the Newark schools for the past four years, I 
predict in the near future one of the most wide awake, 


_ progressive, active and fully developed school systems 


of the country. 

It gives me pleasure in closing to express to the 
principals and teachers my sincere thanks for their 
loyal, earnest and hearty co-operation; also my deep 
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appreciation of your hearty support, helpful guidance 
and wise counsel in all matters pertaining to the better 
development of the work. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ADA VAN STONE Harris. 


Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools : 
_ DEAR Sir—I hereby present my report on music for 
the past year: 

In the early part of the last semester a voluntary 
course of music lessons was outlined, to which the 
teachers have most generously responded; the succes; — 
of all the work lying chiefly in their hands. ‘The princi 
ples of music and their pedagogical interpretation wer® 
the chief objects of these lessons. ‘The ready response 
and interest, together with the regular attendance, have 
been a source of great satisfaction to the supervisor. 

Briefly reviewing the work, from the kindergarten 
through the grades, more stringent examinations are 
necessary for the interpretation of kindergarten music — 
both vocally and instrumentally ; no kindergartner can — 
successfully impart the spirit of music until she has — 
mastered the technique of playing and singing. More ~ 
attention should be given to individual work in the 
primary grades; music should take its place among the 
records of subjects on the monthly card, and individua’ — 
work should be insisted upon in every grade. Every 
child has a voice and can sing if given the training in 
tone perception during early years, unless he be physi 
cally defective. 

A variety of good song books for all grades would adé 
greatly to the success of the work. In the primary | 
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ie grades the love of good music can be cultivated only in 
this way, and through the intermediate years, such 
‘ material serves aS a means of culture for applied knowl- 
4 edge, while in the higher grades, where pupils have 
_mastered technique, nothing but the best song material 
‘should'be used. In advanced grades the study of com- 
posers ina literary way, together with their writings, 
_ should make a feature of the work. A supplementary 
list of song books now in prospect will help the teachers 
to carry out this desirable end. 
_ Itis suggested that music be placed on the list with 
other subjects for the entrance examinations of teachers 
and for promotion to executive positions. 
~The Normal School applicants should come to that 
school with a thorough knowledge of the subject. In 
_ the short period of five months, itis most unsatisfactory 
) - to teach subject matter and methods. 
_ With an earnest appreciation of the needs of the work 
_the Board appointed an assistant last April, and much 
valuable help has thus been given. Miss Haines has 
_ taken charge of the lower primary grades in song work 
and tone training. She has been very successful in 
this branch. 
Looking back over the two semesters, decided advance 
‘has beenmade. The hearty co-operation of the teachers, 
the promise of the Board for song books to carry on the 
work, and the love of singing so conspicuous with the 
children and teachers in the class rooms, make the 
future full of promise. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LovuisE WrESTWoopD, 
Supervisor of Music. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING. 
Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : } 
q 


Drar Srr—In compliance with your request I submit © 
to you this my first annual report. 

My work during the past year bas been, to the best 
of my ability, a continuation of that done by my prede- 
cessor. I wish here to give my tribute to the memory 
of one whose years of labor in this department have sc — 
firmly established the art instruction in our schools as — 
to make it possible for another to continue her work. 
This I have done with daily appreciation of the founda- — 
tion which has been laid. ‘‘They may rest from their — 
labors and their works do follow them.”’ 

The introduction of water colors in the primary and ~ 
to some extent in the grammar grades, has been an : 
incentive to both teachers and pupils. Much has been © 
accomplished in the short time they have been in use, 
The interest displayed and the results attained, show ~ 
the inestimable value of color work in the schools. : 

The teachers meetings for primary grades have been ~ 
principally for instruction in the use of water color. 
The enthusiasm of the teachers has been most gratify- ¥ 
ing. A change was found necessary in the third grade — 
primary at the beginning of the year, the discontinu- 
ance of the use of books. ‘The children were hampered ~ 
by the confines of the page. ‘heir drawings on paper 
so far excelling in freedom and spontaneity those in the 
book as to warrant the abandonment of the book. 

The outlines which I prepared for the first three 
primary grades aimed to correlate the drawing as 
closely as possible with the other studies for those 
years. ‘Ihe occupation work should be benefited by 
the regular drawing lesson giving the children the 
ability to express themselves artistically in the different 
mediums used. The new pencils, the larger paper, ihe’ 
paints and scissors have made good results possible. 
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In the future I hope clay will be added to the list of 
materials for primary grades. 

The teachers of the grammar grades have steadily 
adyanced in ability to instruct along the lines suggested 
by the booksin use. Herealsomy meetings have aimed 
to give special instruction in the more difficult subjects, 
such as composition and drawing from still life and the 
pose. IntimelI hope with grade meetings and class 
lessons to assist the teachers more than in the past. 

_ ‘The able assistance of Miss Chase in the schools has 
been a great help to the teachers. 

Ithank the principals and teachers for the kindly 
spirit in which they have met me and for the help they 
have given me by their cheerful co-operation. 

At the High and Normal schools a supply of necessary 
materials has made more advanced work possible. We 

are already gratified with the results, and look forward 
confidently to the possibilities of the future. 
| Ithank the Board of Education for their confidence 
and assistance. 
To you, Mr. Gilbert, lowe my thanks for your help 
and encouragement. 


Respectfully submitted, 
& Lucy E. BAKER, 
Supervisor of Drawing. 


| 
| 
| 
| “REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL 

| TRAINING. 

. 

| Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 

— Dear Sir:—The year just closing has been one of 
hard work in the Manual Training Department, both 
teachers and scholars have labored faithfully and per- 
sistently to get good results. There is now a strong 
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feeling on the part of the teachers that they are gettin — 
better and more intelligent work than ever befor. | 
However, it is only by reviewing in detail the work nov 

being fone by the department, and making a compar 
son with its standing at some definite past time that 7 
is possible to see whether progress has indeed bee. 
made and along what lines. I therefore take pleasur 
in presenting to you at this time an outline of the wor) 
we have done during the year, together with some sug~ 
gestions for the furtherance of the department in the 
year tinat is just opening. 


' 
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SEVENTH AVE. SCHOOL—PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING, 


As soon as the school at Seventh avenue was opene™ 
and the classes organized those in charge readily say 
that some form of educational hand work was necessar — 
to arouse interest and serve as a stimulus to othe a 
school activities. It was not until February, five months 
after the school opened, that a plan was formulated an: 
active work begun. At that time a part of theassembl 
room was fitted up, with thirty-six very simple benches 
at which the classes might sit and work, and material: 
and tools procured to start work of three kinds: braic 
ing and sewing with raphia, basket weaving with ratta: 
and Venetian bent iron work. A special teacher wa- 
put in charge of this work, but she has been ably as 
sisted by the regular class teacher. In addition to th’ 
above work the class room teacher has given instruc 
tion in paper folding, cutting and pasting, or card boar 
construction. In order to help the teachers in this la 
ter work [ gave them a one-hour lesson each Wednesda) 
after school during the entire Spring term. 

The manual training has proven of great disciplinar” 
value and has had a marked influence for good on a. 
other school work. 

. The class doing the bent iron work ought soon t jj 
take up elementary work in wood, so that before leavin 
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school the pupils may get some training in making and 
using a technical drawing, and some knowledge and ex- 
perience in accurate manipulation in this common 
material. 

The work planned for this primary school suggests 
many things that might be done with profit in all our 
primary grades. In fact, since September, many of our 
teachers have been doing braiding and weaving in the 
regular class room. ‘lo make the work uniform, 
materials should be furnished, as all that has been used 
up till this time, except at the Seventh avenue school, 
the teachers themselves have bought. 


KNIFE WORK—GRAMMAR GRADES. 


In the fifth and sixth grades we have been doing the 
same kind of work as for the two previous years, for it 
seems well adapted to the strength and attainments of 
the children in these grades. In selecting the models 

to be made we have endeavored to have each lesson grow 
| out of some need readily appreciated by the child, this 
_ need determining whether the construction was to be 
| for the child, for another, for home or for school, 
_whether it was to be a reality in itself or to represent a 
| 

| 
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real thing. Expression of individual need has been en- 
couraged, and many things of use and beauty, besides 
those suggested in the regular course have been made 
by many pupils. The large number of these special 
problems shown at the exhibition in June indicated 
‘something of the variety of expression possible even 
with a simple equipment and limited experience. 

_ In September, the manual training drawing of the 
fifth grade was put into the hands of the regular teach- 
ers with encouraging results, making possible a more 
perfect fitting of the manual training to the other school 
ork and to the individual, by reason of the more per- 
.ct knowledge of individual temperament and condi- 
ions which the class teacher has. ‘To help the teacher 
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to get hold of this drawing I have pr epared and sent to | 
each one mimeograph suggestions concerning the treat-_ 
ment of every lesson; pediaen this the special teacher 
who has in charge the wood work of the class assists” 
the class teacher toa clear understanding of the details 
of tool manipulation. 


BENCH WORK—GRAMMAR GRADES. - 


In the four manual training centres the year has been 
characterized by patient and continued striving to do 
good work. -The average of workmanship is higher 
than ever before» this means that interest in the work 
is sustained, that recognized ability to do well gives — 
desire to do better, that the pupil’s understanding is 
more perfect, his thinking clearer, his manipulation 
more exact. Here, as in the work of the previous 

-ades, attention is given to expression of individual 
thought; this shows itself not only in new creations, but 
also in the adaptation of designs to more perfectly fit 
the need of the special case. Attention is given to the 
details of each design so that, with the strength and fit- 7 
ness of the design for its intended use we may have) 
that beauty that comes from good lines and well propor- - 
tioned parts. 

We find ourselves much cramped for room in both the 
Oliver and Washington Street centres. 1 sincerely 
hope that in the near future a way may be found to put 
both these centres in more commodious quarters. 


HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING. 


The manual training work in the High School has 
during the year shown marked progress. The new 
room opened in February has made a better gr ading of 
the work possible. A course in construction and orna- 
mentation has been planned to fit the classes in the 
Commercial Course, who are required to take tw 
periods of manual training per week, Thies new work 
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has been received with favor and increased interest has 
resulted. 
In the regular joinery course no radical change has 
been made; the alterations have been the natural ad- 
justment required to fit new conditions. The new out- 
line having many alternate problems is flexible enough 
to fit the needs of any class, while keeping to a regular 
“sequence of fundamental principles. 


For the second year the work planned is wood carv- 
“ing, together with such simple joinery as is necessary 
to make up the carved pieces into constructions of defi- 
‘nite use. Our thought in the carving is to make and 
apply ornament. Inno branch of the manual training 
‘is there greater possibilities of stimulating original 
work, and in no work 1s the character of the pupil so 
readily seen. While encouraging original work in de- 
"sign the teachers are careful to so criticise the pupils’ 
-work that there is no eratic departure from the best 
‘thought, of good lines and spacing. Here the possibili- 
ties of a close union of art and manual training are 
Tapparent even to the casual observer. The pupils 
: should come to the carving with a definite knowledge of 
the principles of simple design and we shall work 


Bower d this end during the year before us. 
: We are unable to offer lathe work to all pupils on 


account of the size of our equipment of lathes and with 
the present arrangement we have no room to put more 

uf we had them. The machine work has therefore been 
given only to those taking the Manual Training Course. 
‘Those who have had the wood turning are much inter- 
ested and the results show care and thought. This 
work affords excellent training of eye and hand and is 
_also yaluable because it introduces to the student a 
_ power of motion outside of himself that he must conquer 
and make serve his will. A pupil to be a successful 
wood turner must be alert, watchful, must have com- 
plete concentration of his mind on the work, must have 
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courage and confidence. I wish it were possible to 
offer it to all. The progress made this year in Me- 
chanical Drawing is very gratifying. The work 
shows greater care and accuracy than ever before, 
and I am sure it is the best kind of accuracy, that which 
comes from a clear understanding coupled with careful 
manipulation. ‘The advanced pupils are now working 
on different bits of machinery and to make the work 
practical each pupil is required to measure for himself 
the thing to be drawn, make his sketch, and then from it 
the accurate mechanical drawing, and tracing from 
which the blue prints can be made. 


NORMAL SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING. 


Since September I have been giving lessons in primary 
manual training tothe senior class at the Normal School. 
The course is planned to cover fifty hours time and 
consists of work with grass, reeds, tapes, cords, yarns, 
etc., expressing thought of fundamental textile opera- 
tions, primal processes of manufacture and the begin- 
ning's of industrial life. With coverand cartridge paper, 
bristol and manilla board expressing thought of elemen- 
tary geometric relations, accurate mensuration, the 
beginning of construction, invention.and the mechanic 
arts. 

My aim has been to keep close to the thought work 
now carried on in our primary schools so that when 
these students go to their practice they may be able to 
intelligently handle and direct the use of these various 
media of expression. 


UNGRADED SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING. 


During the year the work at the Academy Street. 
Ungraded School has been revised to make it fit more 
perfectly the conditions of the class. In this class we 
still do work in wood of a nature similar to that done 
in the regular fifth and sixth grades. This work is. 
suitable for nearly all in the class at any time. Occa- 
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sionally it is necessary to give a pupil other simpler 
work for a time till he has ability to take up the wood 
work. | 

At the Commerce Street School we are making an 
experiment with Venetian iron. ‘This work while it 
does not give such good training in accurate measuring 
and definite manipulation as the wood work, yet is 
specially valuable in an ungraded school in that it allows 
of a more perfect adaptation to the varying capacities of 
the children, gives training of the eye to good curves 
and pleasing combinations, stimulates the invention in 
the arrangement of parts, and holds the interest of the 
pupils toa high sustained pitch. In both schools the 
progress made is very encouraging. 

Thanking you for your constant consideration for the 
best welfare of the department, I am, 


Most sincerely yours, 
Hur Pickwick, JR., 


Director of Manual Training. 


REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF SEWING. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Sehools : 


Dear Srr:—In accordance with your request I submit 
my report of the Sewing Department. 

We are approaching the close of the third year of 
sewing instruction in our Newark schools. Irom the 
beginning the work has been steadily progressing. In 
the sixth grade, where the sewing is begun, the interest 
of the children is sustained by allowing them to apply 
each elementary stitch, as soon as learned, to the 
making of some practical article. These articles are 
laid aside after the application of each stitch until the 
next is learned, and so their completion is the work of a 
number of weeks. 
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In the seventh grade the stitches learned in the 
former grade are carefully reviewed and various 
methods of application taught. The girls in this grade 
place their work in books which they carry through the 
eighth grade. In these books are preserved all models 
involving new principles with accurate directions for 
the work. ‘These directions are a great help for refer- 
ence as the children forget the necessary order of steps 
in advanced work, and the instructions are especially 
intended for help after the girls have left school and 
have applied themselves to practical sewing in their 
homes. 

The experience that the eighth grade girls have had 
during the previous two years enables them to apply 
the principles of the remainder of the course of study in 
various original ways. Recently every girl of a class 
made a house-sacque for herself or for some member of 
her family. Every one chose a different kind of ma- 
terial and carried out her own individual ideas of 
ornamentation. 

During the past year we have included more drafting 
in the course, hoping that it would help in measure- 
ments. Lack of ability to measure correctly makes 
considerable drill necessary. It would bea great help 
in this department if the children of the lower grades 
could have some form of eye-training that would lead 
them to use small measurements with accuracy. 

Many of the girls have shown much skilland inventive 
power in the making of Christmas gifts during the 
sewing lessons of December. The pleasure of doing 
for others is emphasized in the sewing lessons at this 
season. Some classes have made large contributions of 
useful garments to charitable institutions for less 
fortunate children. 


Some children handle the needle so deftly that there 


is a demand for their dainty bits of handiwork which 
yields them a little independent income. 
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We feel that our one hour a week could not be more 
profitably spent than in teaching our girls—the women 
of the future—to mend neatly, buy economically and to 
make garments well and tastefully. The comfort and 
happiness of every household depends largely upon this 
knowledge. 

Respectfully submitted, 


: CARRIE. V. STEPHENS: 


Supervisor of Sewing. 


REPORTS OF THE SUPERVISOR OF THE 
UNGRADED, SUMMER AND 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


My Dear Sir:—I hereby submit the following report 
concerning the condition, progress and purpose of the 
Ungraded Schools: 

The report for 1898 set forth the fundamental idea of 


this school, and discussed quite fully the conditions 


necessary to insure success in its management and to 
realize its ultimate purpose, viz: Helping these boys to 


a better conception of themselves, their school life, their 


relations to home, society, their country, and to develop 
and train their activities in such way and by such means 
as shall reach these ends. © 

If this is not done there is no reason for its existence. 
No more difficult problem confronts the educator 
of to-day than how best to reach the wayward. 
How and by what means and methods shall the tenden- 
cies, feelings, thoughts and life activities be turned in 
the channel that leads to self-respect, intelligence, 
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obedience, integrity and true manhood? ‘This is the 
problem. Can we find the solution? 


This institution has been, in some measure, at least, 
an experiment. None but the usual means and methods 
of discipline and management have been used by the 
teacher in charge. ‘That is, no punishments have been 
resorted to but those allowed in the graded schools. 
The chief reliance in the entire management, is the. 
personality and influence of the teacher, the self- 
respect, and all the better elements of the boys. ‘The 
very worst. boys have some of the better qualities. 
"These are the chief means used to reach these natures. 
The pupil is expected and required from the start to 
conform to all the requirements of the school. ‘The 
hours of the sessions are the same as in the graded 
schools and the boys are allowed the same liberty, in all 
respects, aS 1s given to the graded schools. It should, © 
however, be stated here that the boys recommended. 
to these schools are in many cases truants, as well as 
otherwise wayward. Truancy is corrected almost 
entirely by the influence of the teacher and the wise, 
intelligent and certain use of the attendance officer. I. 
would just here, suggest and urge that the necessary 
steps be taken to change the name of this department 
from truant to attendance department, and that the 
officers be known as attendance officers. The end we 
wish to secure is regular attendance in school. By the 
change suggested the odium that attaches to the name — 
truant officer will be, I think, largely if not entirely 
removed. We are engaged in securing prompt and 
regular attendance, rather than publishing the act of 
truancy. I think this will tend largely, if not entirely, 
to change the attitude of the home towards this depart- 
ment. It surely is worth consideration. q 

The next means used to secure regular attendance 
and cheerful compliance with all the requirements and 
the formation of right habits are the successful efforts of 
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the teacher to awaken and deepen the interest of the 
boy in school life and school work. He must become 
interested or noimprovement can beexpected. A word 
as to the management and discipline. ‘The firm, certain 


and intelligent policy of the teacher soon removes all 


uncertainty as to the necessity of regular attendance; 
prompt and cheerful obedience and prompt and full 
co-operation of teacher and pupil. ‘This I think has 
been permanently settled. ‘Fhe result is the work 
moves on smoothly and efficiently. Ido not wish to be 
understood as saying that the teachers meet with no 
difficulties. ‘They do, with many, but intelligent, 
patient and persistent effort triumphs in the end. 
Much attention is given to the surroundings and asso- 
ciations of these boys. The teachers and the super- 
yisor are in constant communication with the homes 
with excellent results. 


I welcome with great satisfaction the present ten- 
‘dency and efforts to bring the school and the home 
nearer together. I know very well, drawing from large 
experience, that we shall greatly aid and lift to a higher 
plane of motive and action the school and the home by 
bringing them into a close co-operative relation. This 
is my chief hope in the management of these boys. 
The teachers have made it a strong point in their 
teaching and discipline to secure the confidence and 
help of the parents. To this end the teachers have 
held many interviews with the parents, always with 
encouraging results. The influence of this course 
upon the boys, the parents and the homes has always 
been for the better. 

The increase in the number of recommendations for 
transfer to the Ungraded class: made it necessary to 
organize another class. 


After careful consideration rooms in the Commerce 


Street building were selected and fitted up, and very 
well furnished for this purpose. 
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Mrs. Mary E. Gorman was transferred from the 
Franklin School and placed in charge. The school was 
organized May 14th, 1900, with 11 pupils. At the close 
of the Summer term, June 29, 1900, 21 pupils were in 
attendance. The teacher and the pupils have decorated 
and beautified the rooms with pictures, plaster casts, 
drawings, specimens of manual training work anda 
variety of miscellaneous objects. They are really very 
attractive and the boys are very much interested in 
helping in this work. I can hardly realize the great 
change that has come to these boys during the short 
time they have been in the class. 

Mrs. Gorman has shown decided ability and skill in 
the organization and management of the class. At the 
beginning some of the boys were inclined to be insubor- 
dinate, they soon, however, submitted to all reqtuire- 
ments and the class is now in good condition. 

The class in Academy street, which. was organized 
April 4th, 1898, is in most excellent condition as to 
attendance, punctuality, discipline and instruction. 
The teacher, Miss Dean, has it under full control 
and the boys, with scarcely an exception, are improving 
in the essentials of good character. ~ 

Manual training forms an important feature in the 
course of instruction in both classes; wood work in 
the Academy Street School and bent iron work in 
Commerce Street. Both of these lines of work have 
their strong points. The wood work gives a wider 
scope to the mechanical abilities and movements of the 
boys. ‘The iron work, while more limited in its scope 
and movements, yet it is highly artistic and cultivates 
great variety in forms of beauty and use. Both are very 
valuable, and should be continued and advanced, for 
educational and reform purposes. I commend these 
classes to the earnest consideration of the Board. 


ACADEMY STREET SCHOOL. 
Since the opening of the school, April 4th, 1898, up te 
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January 1st, 1901, 76 boys have been transferred to this 
school in accordance with the regulations of the Board. 
During the same period 56 have left for the following 
reasons: : 


Trarisferred back to graded schools..____ 19 
MMR ore tees dol) Raceete ee a a 12 
PME MRCS oo Sti Dele ic ds, ips Soe 3 
(NAST RRR RAI LS SR 6 
Cet A ee re 4 
fmietor Colored Children:. oo 1 
POA SCHOOL | ore ie hs Pax 1 

AL tat SINE Oe SAI ey BOS, Ee , - e 56 


Remaining in school, 20. 

COMMERCE STREET SCHOOL. 

Since the opening of this school, May 14th, 1900, up to 
January 1st, 1901, 28 boys have been transferred to it. 
During the same period 6 boys have left for the follow- 

ing reasons: 


‘Transferred back to graded school. ------ 0) 
Ree ioveliome: ai wwe el? 
REMY, 2P tt ee A ae oe 
Moved _____- ORDO | SDR Oy Veet ea 0 
Pipe Pe ren ae 0 
Re OG MOOR ee QO 
URNS i oR a ea Oe 2 

(ES SENDS PESO De oie TR ee 6 


Remaining in school, 22. 

Again I would call attention to a class of weak minded 
children, these unfortunates should receive proper con- 
sideration. 

In closing this statement I wish to thank the Board, 
the Superintendent and the Principals who have so 
cheerfully and efficiently aided me in this special and 
important work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Won. N. BARRINGER, 
Supervisor. 


76 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 

My Dear Str—I hereby place in your hands the fol- 
lowing condensed statement of the Summer Schools for 
the term ending August 17, 1900. 

The summer or vacation school is no longer an open 
question. When in 1885, schools of this character were 
established in this city by the Board of Education, as a 
part of the public school system, none were in operation 
elsewhere, so far as could be ascertained. ‘This seems 
to have been the introduction of what has proven to be 
a valuable feature of public education, especially in our 
large industrial and commercial city. The experiment, 
for such it was at that time, of conducting schools 
during vacation time was a success from the beginning. 
Now they are rapidly coming to be, if not already so 
recognized, an essential part of the school systems of 
our large cities. | 

I think the summer school has settled the question, 
once for all, that children do:not dislike school when 
suited to their nature and needs. ‘This is a fact well 
worth noting. Many fail to recognize and consequently, 
to appreciate the real nature and function of the school. 
It too often is considered a place where task lessons 
are assigned and formally recited and the child kept 
passive that it may be quiet and orderly, losing sight of 
the fundamental principle that activity is the condition 
of all education. That the avenues to the mind and 
heart, the forming of habits and the building of charac- 
ter are through the sense activities, stimulated by con- 
tact with the child’s environment. In accord with this 
conception the school becomes an opportunity for con- 
tinued activity. No grade of schools furnishes better 
opportunities for developing this condition, than de 
these summer schools with their large freedom from 
the formality and routine of the more closely graded 
school. 
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These schools opened July 9, with the largest enroll-- 


ment in their history, viz: 4,633—an increase of 280 over 


the preceding year. It was thought by many that the 
playgrounds would decidedly decrease the attendance. 
It was found that the one helped the other. The chil-- 
dren attending the summer schools in the forenoon 
and the playgrounds in the afternoon. Many parents 
expressed their great satisfaction that their children 
were under instruction and care during the entire 
day for six weeks of the long summer vacation. This is 
also convincing evidence that children do not object to 
instruction and guidance when rightly given. Of the 
enrolled number 2,300 were males and 2,334 females. It 
has many times been stated that none but little girls 
would attend, leaving the boys to run the streets. ‘The 
facts and figures disprove this statement. 

The classes, as the statistical reports show, were well 
attended through the term, which closed August 17, 
with interesting closing exercises in all the schools. 
Many visitors were present and many regrets were 
expressed that the schools must close. 


The kindergarten classes were among the most 


‘interesting. ‘The number attending these classes was 
719. The interest was maintained throughout the entire 


| 
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: 
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term. Herealso the boys attended in large numbers. 
The desire of the parents to enter their children in 
these classes was very great. 

The teachers with very few exceptions were intelli- 
gent, skilful and well trained for this kind of work. 
This is conclusive evidence that the Normal School is 
doing its theoretical and training work well. 

The manual training work so well introduced at the 
beginning, was continued and greatly extended by the 


addition of new problems requiring more attention and 


greater skill. Raphia work was made a part of the 


course. Very great interest was manifested in the use 


of this material by the teachersand the pupils. Several 
s- 
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meetings of the principals and class teachers were 
held and the necessary instruction given to the 
teachers. Great interest and enthusiasm were man- 
ifested by all. 

The paper folding, cutting, construction work, 
painting, drawing, writing, language exercises, oral 
and written, description, number work, mostly concrete, 
geographical and historical stories, reading in child 
literature were pursued with great interest by all. It 
was difficult to convince many visitors that such results 
could be attained by such young children in the sum- 
mer schools. The good influence upon the forming 
habits and characters of the children was evident and 
strongly noted by teachers and visitors. 


It is not understood by many teachers and others that 
the recesses, courts, yards, etc., with all their appli- 
ances are essential parts and phases of the school. These 
false notions are, however, fast passing away. Great 
advancement is being made in using these invaluable. 
aids. J would again urge that all possible opportunities 
be given for extending the usefulness of these schools, 
by extending the manual training work, supplying 
sand, clay and graphic illustrations to facilitafe obser- 
vation and nature study. These appeal directly to the 
intelligence of the child through the sense activities. 


It seems to me that no part of the education of our 
city is so thoroughly appreciated and yields so large a 
return for the money and labor as do these summer 
schools. They are a blessing to many homes by th 
guidance and training they give to so many ‘childrer 
who without them would be turned over largely to th 
street. Take care of the child during his forming 
period, and less reforming will be necessary later in his 
progress. Nothing is too good or too expensive, from 
the true standpoint, for these children while passing 
through this vacation period of idleness and temptation. 
Again I commend them to the best care of the Board. 
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At the close of the term, each school, in its 


class rooms, made a very interesting and instructive 


exhibit of all the work done during the term. ‘This was 
visited and much enjoyed by many visitors and patrons 
of the schools. Many little journeys or trips were 
made to points of interest in the country near the city. 


‘These formed the basis and furnished the material for 


many descriptive and imaginary stories, told or written, 
illustrated. by drawings made by the children and 
pictures. , 

The outline of the work prepared for these schools 


was well followed and. with excellent results. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wm., N. Barrincer, 


Supervisor. 


HVENING SCHOOLS. 


a7. C. &. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


My Drar Sir—! herewith present the following report 


concerning the organization, purpose and progress of 
the Evening Schools. 


In consequence of severe and prolonged illness which 
compelled my absence from the city several weeks last 
year, I was unable to prepare a statement in time for 
the annual report of the Board for 1899. I shall, how- 
ever, try to so cover the ground that you will be able to 
note, without difficulty, the kind and order of work done. 

In the report for 1898 the points involved in the 
Evening School question were so fully discussed that it 
seems hardly necessary to repeat them here. Yet 
when we consider the importance of this grade of schools 


and their efficiency in reaching a very large number of 
the industrial and commercial classes, who otherwise 
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would have very little, if any, opportunity for fitting 
themselves for the duties of citizenship, business and — 
social life, the evening school becomes a matter of very | 
great importance. ‘This is the reason for my nee 
the necessity for enlarged and better adapted facilities, — 
in all directions, for the advancement of this essential 
department of our system of public instruction. 

During the many years they have served this pur pose. 
they have made substantial progress in helping many toe 
better help themselves. In a community where’ the 
great body of the people, as in Newark, is engaged in a 
wide range of industrial and commercial pursuits, it is 
a matter of serious consideration how they may have — 
this instruction and training placed within their reach — 
and best adapted to their needs. 
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The evening school, the library, the lecture courses, 
the laboratory and observation work and the stereop- 
ticon are emphatically the opportunities for the laboring 
classes and should, without hesitation, be placed at their 
command, under able instructors. I consider nothing ~ 
too good for these institutions. These methods are” 
more and more becoming a recognized necessity and 
power in all the efforts to afford educational advantages _ 
to the industrial classes and others“who may desire 
them. Intelligence and training are the watch words in 
all lines of activity. 

The pupils of the evening schools have slowly but 
surely advanced from year to year in the essentials of 
erowing interest, better attention to the requirements 
of the course, respect for and confidence in the teachers 
and their classmates. ‘This is evidenced in the interest 
and pride they take in furthering the general and 
public exercises of the school. ‘These are noticeable 
qualities and have received strong commendation. ‘This 
is noted with much satisfaction as all indications o 
growing strength in character elements should always 
be encouraged. | 
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The civic duties are important elements and sbould 
enter into the education and training of the coming 
citizen. It is his duty to meet the demands of the State. 
Life in the family, society, school and the State is a 
necessity’ to the full development of the manhood and 
womanhood of the individual citizen. 

Iam pleased to be able to say that the principals and 
Class teachers, as a rule, are co-operating with the 
Supervisor along these lines. Many of the classes are 
doing excellent work in this direction. I wish further 
‘to bear testimony that the teachers improve in strength 
from year to year. The Committee on Evening Schools 
and the Superintendent are vigilant and careful in this 
‘matter. 

As usual the registration was taken the week next 

preceding the opening of the term. ‘The reguiar session 
-work began with a good enrollment. In all the schools 
the organization was promptly made and the class work 
‘proceeded at once. Every class was placed on a pro- 
gram of exercises which has given good results thus far. 


Some adjustment of classes was found necessary and 
Was made at once. The usual difficulties which, more 
or less, attend these schools, were met and an earnest 
effort made to remove them. Iamgladtosay with some 
Success, though much still remains to be overcome. I 
refer to the irregular attendance, lack of punctuality, 
better preparation of the class work by the pupil, and 
in some instances by the teacher. This, of course, 
interferes with the progress of the school. ‘To over- 
come all of these hindrances requires time, great skill 
and preparation on the part of the teacher. Again I 
would urge the necessity of the most thoroughly 
qualified teachers for this work. 

We endeavored to keep the classes of teachable size. 
IT would note here that it is always harmful to the school 
and the pupil to combine classes after the term has 
advanced somewhat. The experienced principal can 
| 
| 
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and should use foresight and good judgment in 
arranging his classes. ‘This will render consolidation 
unnecessary in most cases. 

The grade and conference meetings with the princi- 
pals and class teachers have been continued with much 
interest and profit. All cheerfully co-operating. 


In a special communication made through the Super- — 


intendent to the Committee on Evening Schools it was 
recommended that adult classes be formed in all the 
schools and that special provision be made for their 
instruction. ‘This was adopted and one or more classes 
were organized in each school. The success of these 
classes has more than met expectation. With scarcely 


an exception they have extended the patronage and 


influence of the schools. I would urge that further 
provision for the equipment and instruction of these 
classes be made for the coming year. No better work 
can be done for our city. 


The suggestion that the Free Public Library be- 


requested to extend special opportunities to the upper 
classes of the evening schools for the circulation of 
books among them during the term, was favorably 
received by Librarian Hill. A plan Yor such distribu- 
tion was outlined by him in connection with the Super- 
visor by which a case containing from 75 to 100 books, 
to be selected by a proper committee, would be placed 
in each school. This case to remain ina school for a 
month or more and then to be exchanged with another 
school and so on through all the schools. In this way 
each will have the use of from 500 to 700 books 
during the term. As soon as the Library is removed 
to the new building this plan will be matured and put 
into operation. 

The sewing classes have been a great success in all 
respects. The classes have been very large, regular in 
attendance, interest deep and growing. ‘The work is 


useful and artistic. The desire to take this course is 
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‘very strong. In some schools nearly every girl joined 
“e' he class. ‘The teachers have been faithful, successful 
and very enthusiastic. 

_ The number enrolled was 500 ; the average attendance 
for the term 451, the largest number in the history of 
the schools. Surely this work should be appreciated 
and encouraged by the Board. 

The lecture courses were arranged with thought and 
care. ‘The best lecturers that could be obtained with 
the means available were secured. 

The course for the evening schools numbered 41 
lectures. The subjects are fairly well adapted to the 
pupils and are listened to with excellent attention and 
interest. 

p The course for the people numbers eight and thus 
far has commanded large and interested audiences. 
| This course includes in its list of speakers some of the 
ablest and most noted in the New York course. 

_Iwish here to acknowledge our obligations and to 
extend our thanks to Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor 
of the extensive lecture course in New York city, for 
his valuable aid in preparing our course. He cheer- 
fully gave all the an: of his office for this 
purpose, 


The Evening High eoheat continues to demonstrate 
its str ength and usefulness in providing a course of 
‘instruction for the business and industrial classes, and 
F others who wish to take it. Its efficiency under its able 
i management, remains unquestioned. 


_ The transfer of the school to the new High School 
1 uilding interfered with the attendance somewhat on 
account of the long distance many of the people were 
“compelled to travel to reach the school. The school 
| Was moved to the Normal School building, the old High 
School. It is now in a prosperous condition. ‘The 
‘course of study is suited to its needs and is well carried 
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The Drawing School continues to fill its place in our | 
system. In scope, course of study, strength of teach 
ing, force and methods of instruction, itis making great — 
advance. It is, and always has been, crippled for want co! — 
more and better appliances to enable it to do the righ’ | 
kind, and better work. 

The present corps of teachers is strong. The Board. 
should make it possible to maintain a permanent body — 
of teachers in this institution. « 

As is shown in the statistical report the classes are 
well attended. ‘The day classes are doing specially fine — 
work and deserve commendation. 

The exhibit in the Drawing School puildaae at the” 
close of the year was the best ever made and was visited 
by large numbers. 

The plan and work of the school were critically 
examined by expert instructors in this line. The 
general scope of the school was favorably considerec . 
Some judicious criticisms and suggestions were mac 
which have influenced and aided the school very — 
much. ‘The teachers are ever ready andanxious forthe 
best and are in full co-operation to that end. | 

I commend the Evening Schools tothe continuous — | 
care of the Board. i 

I desire to thank the Board, the Superintendent, ‘Hel a 
Principals and all the teachers for their support and | 
earnest co-operation with me in all this work. 7 - 

Respectfully submitted, | 
Wm. N. BARRINGER, 


Supervisor. 
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REPORT ON THE PLAYGROUNDS CONDUCTED 
BY THE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the committee appointed by the 
Educational Association for the summer were: Mrs. 
Zachariah Belcher, Mrs. Frank Blanchard, Mrs. Joseph 
Clark, Mrs. Frank Urquhart, Mrs. George H. Ashmun, 
Mrs. Henry Young, Mrs. George E. Tatham, Mrs. J. E. 
Utter, Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. William M. Goodwin, 
Mrs. George F. King, Mrs. Francis Pell, and Miss 
Hubbell. ; 


: By request of'the committee, Dr. 8. A. Farrand and 
_ Mr. Richard C. Jenkinson appeared before the Finance 
Committee of the Common Council and after urging an 
appropriation for playgrounds, received the amount of 
fifteen hundred ($1,500) dollars. This, while less than 
the amount asked for, was five hundred ($500) dollars 
more than the Council had previously given. ‘The 
Association accepted the appropriation gratefully and 
proceeded with their arrangements. 

The playgrounds were opened on July 9th, 1900. T’he 
following school yards and courts were given the 
Association to use by the Board of Education: Law- 
rence Street, Charlton Street, Lafayette Street, Oliver 
Street, Webster Street, Central Avenue and Bruce 
Street. ) | 

In addition to the above, playgrounds were established 
in the old burying ground, the use of which was granted 
through the kindness of the Board of Works, and in 
Branch Brook Park, the Park Commission gr anting us 
permission to place in their beautiful children’s pavilion 
two of our play directors. Nine leaders and fourteen 

_ assistantS were required as teachers. 

It is not necessary to ré-state the primary object of 
_ playgrounds, as the subject was SO well pr esented - in 
; the report made last year. 
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With the aim of making children happy one finds t 
chance to teach them many valuable things. I do me 
know of anything that interests them more than t 
ordinary work of the home. | 

Many ‘‘play lessons’’ were given in the essentials of 
the knowledge that go to make a civilized home. Every 
detail of the laundry work was gone through with in fhe 
Monday lesson. This was followed by the ironing, 
sweeping, dusting, airing of the dainty little beds wher 
‘‘dolly clean setting the table, clearing the table aig 
every other detail that goes to make a home comfortalt 
and healthful.. The sewing, too, was thought of; au 
on many a hot August day the little people were ke 
happy and busy with big needles and pretty cole 


happy work, all twined into play. 

The pleasure the children of a certain age take in 4 
these domestic occupations makes us very sure tia 
Domestic Science should be more and more developec 
in our school system. ! 

Particularly, we would recommend that cookia 
should be taught. Also, that cooking should lead uy % 


to a woman than a knowledge of the composition and the 
efoct of foods? This is something which must appes 
‘9 everyone, and we earnestly urge that in every new 
school house there shall be a room arranged for practi 
cal demonstration of the art of cooking and that th 
chemistry of foods shall be emphasized. 
In the matter of donations of material to the pla 
grounds, we owe sincere thanks to many people. 
Pennsylvania Railroad sent us a carload of sea sa 
and the city gave us another load. This meant 
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saving, for us, of a large outlay of money; and nothing 
gives the children quite as much pleasure as playing in 
the sand. Itisan unfailing source of delight. 
In two of the playgrounds the Penny Provident Fund 

Bank started last year was continued. 
The’ visiting in the homes of the children was also 
continued and the results of this mode of vetting at the 
needs of the children are invaluable. 
_ We consider that the work of the Summer Play- 

grounds belongs with the work of the Summer Schools, 
and we are looking forward to the time when the city 
will realize that the playgrounds should be under the 
direct management of the Board of Education. ‘The 
schools take care of one class of city children; the play- 
ground is the place for another class and surely belongs 
under the same head. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Kate H. BELCHER, 


Chatrnan. 
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1900. 
PLEA GS 


2,261 


5,526 
2,263 
3,347 
4,882 
3,122 
2,772 
2,333 
5,064 
3,939 
4,911 


5,730 


5,805 


te te 
Increase 


2 1899. 


2,272 
2,433 
6,188 
2,459 
4,068 
4,843 
4.357 
2,518 
2133 
5,250 
4,041 


4,991. 


5,732 
6,268 
B33 


60,786 


Males. 


4,508 
4,041 


467 


4 The following table shows the increase or decrease 
in the different wards, as compared with the year 1899. 


Increase. Decrease. 


45 


172 
662 
196 
(ak 
39 
1,235 
254 
200 
186 
102 
80 
2 
463 
209 
747 3,819 
3,072 


~NUMBER ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The number of children reported as attending private 
schools: 


Females. Total. 
4,630 9,138 
93,906. 7, 946 
724 1,191 
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The following table shows the number of children by 
wards, reported as attending private schools : 


Males. 
iste Wart an Pere iey ht) 122 
2d Fabs RRA A aad as hh) Ah as 103 
3d PtStn et oa) Sot N> Leah OReeee 228 
APPS Se Se game: Sale Ee bee 176 
Bil Fe sea ae a ee ee 476 
GE ned ee ih oe eek 490) 
Pao ates ey See Re een A et 314 
SUT iow Pe ie eee ae eee 101 
SE Cheick ie ES ae ote @ Ee 140 
ET Ae eS be on tee De Oe Ne BTA 
bl « Waa a ae ate Rene deen cb Neng 388 
PE ses ee Be a 629 
Reso) eA RRM: SR ems ied alg ear ae 347 
353 | Vice take Ran. S i 500 
Pe elite thee Ak. oe ek ee Zas 

Totala iste ws ae 4,508 


Females. Total. 
145 267 
116 abe 
229 457 
163 339 
559 1,035 
528 1,018 
341 655 
110 Pah 
LLY 259 
267 538 
435 $23 
621 1,250 
292 639 
490 990 
213 438 

4,630 Peet. 


i 


Number of children reported as attending no school 
during the year: 


This shows a decrease of 


reported for 1899, 


298 from the number 


dah sili et ena ath 
* i “4 
a> tn, PN ei ‘ ‘ 1 7 
f - 7 “a Me 4 
3 Bhp i iniiteg © S “| 

$ pe ~ 

, ty “\ 

4 a, 
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the year : 


“ae 
Uy 


" Between 5 and 6 years of age Wap Gaeer  k yp ete UK 


i? i 6 “ Wd te, ot sf Peseta tn LASSE 1,324 
‘6 of eed ON 66 Dy cermanesies 489 
‘6 ree ay ey ‘< et ame es 185 
‘“ OV UG Se itrk CR CORI Se Sirs 85 
66 EO) aie fy Be CYC SOR Nd 77 
7: ial TRS bee: UGS ee Gr. Wk 78 
: ames es So A ale iad ae aE 127 
“6 ice Sa Ie Reo ‘6 rie PRAT ORS Bh ahs 
‘6 eR Sy Boa | Bria: (ie Gyeeyet Al 1,290 
Set emedy eee 1,812 
66 16 66 17 6< Ge Fong the Late 2,286 
“s Yo taee Beas Bar Vs sd act AS 2,510 
ol TEN ROT 2S UES a a 13,482 


07 Byeton, 3 is 23.3 per cent. Divided as follows : 


_ Between Been bvears OL ape: 200). 24. 42 2- .049 
: 66 6 ys SOY se Gh Komp eb OW. Uitte ae Ea 1023 
66 > I SSS = 66 ‘ituart EA 008 
66 8 66 9 66 CCR ied a 003 
66 9 66 10 66 ASOT Sime, Sai aaem Gt OO1 
66 10 66 iB 66 Arey epee Sed ea ye 001 
66 11 ‘f Fd te eh aes aa ee ae OO1 
66 1 aes be ea NO at ny Oa eae bl 002 
66 ig? Seb as © ae Noh ed Dae Stee eam 007 
66 ie Ss Liab Satelit VARA ae 022 
66 | Dae a SLUM at AA aes 032 
6“ 16.8017. 6 1 A SI ee sd 040 
66 ager TRS LS AEN oe aa eee ae 044 
o () 


The following statement shows the number of chil- 
d ren at each age reported as attending no school ue 


ow, 
Nat ’ 


S10 3 o 
guy 


4 Phe Berar: 13,482, the number ze children at- 
nding no school, bears to 57,714, the whole school 
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Number of children over ten (10) years of age unabl 
to read: | 


1° Total woe web ees de) -p eb oe 67:3 
Compared with 45, the number - reported for 1899, z 
increase of 22 is shown. 


An increase of 181 is shown over 989, the numbeé 
reported for 1899. 


Number of children unvaccinated : 


number r panies ae 1899, which was bm 630. 


Number of colored children : 


reported ee 1899. 


Number of children who are deaf a 


Total... oo, Se y Eel, 30. 


Compared with 28, the number reported for 1899, 
increase of 2 is noted. 


WARD 


——— 


Females_ - 
Mi atal 2 
Males ---.- 
Females _- 
divapel pee 
Es tf 
Females _- 
abota Lo. 
Males... 
Females_- 


eat 2. 
: ond>. 
oe) 


Bath... 


(Dota lies} > 


Males - 
Females _. E 
AS Gos Sa 
Males - 
Females... 
ht aa 
Males _-_-.- 
Females_. 
Thi eae 
Males... . 
Females _- 
4b 8 ee 
Males _-_-- 
Females_.- 
‘Abin 9 Pe 
OVA SEL 
Females _- 
La hs. 
Males - 
Females... 
‘Total - 


10th- 


mith 


2 
7 
; 
e 
4 
: 
a 


Wirales. os). 


Number of children 
attending no school 
during the year. 

Number of children 
over 10 years of age 
unable to read. 


i 
OW 
i) 
© 
rk 


yee a 


Pun WwNre re 


aN 
oO 
“I 


OewRWHH 


Reon on QN Fr 


under 15 years of age 
employ’d in factories 


Number of children 
or stores. 


5 ~ 
Es | 33 
ES a5 
ay re 
| 65 43 
64 a4 
eo 87 
76 103 
96 150 
ne 2 PAN 
144 38 
head A a 
yi 
oo 58 
10 47 
1c 5 pAlO5 
45. 3 
68 4 
ts a Fi 
AU 4 
| 177 15 
384 19 
aontsye4 86 
66 | 66 
148 ba 
66 20 
76 19 
142 39 
co 43 
58 65 
ghee 108 
116 69 
(119 53 
235-1 122 
74 1 
69 22 
; 143 37 


Number of children 


who are deaf mutes. 


PA 


IR AWRPNH HE 
{ 


100 


ead 

sz 

WARD & es 

ee 

NETS 515 

1 Weta eae Females.. 530 

TPOtaa 1045 

Males - 592 

13th: Females _. 700 

"Lota: 1292 

Males 235 7s 

14th _.- | Females__| 742 

Total: 1457 

Males - 241 

vied abe nbrialecee AC 2a 

‘Total 2c) ase 
Summary— —-— 

| Males ____| 6692 

Females__| 6790 

Total ost 113482 


over 10 years of age 


Number of children 
unable to read. 


40 


eri Seca 


27 | 
| 6. 


£2 
Cu 
g38 9 
gee | gy 
qevda av 
Savg| 3s 
eo ee 8 
®5a8 VB 
Gea Nee 
35300 ba PL | 
Z Z 
49 “ge 
32 | 120 
81 eee 
119 | 197 
76 | 179 
195 376 
116° | -226 
88 | 285 
204 =—505 
23 44 
18). eee 
41 | 85 
687 | 1539 
483 1560 
1170 3099 


| Number of colored 
children. 


537 
574 


1111 


who are deaf mutes. 


Number of children 


Bes . 
Se yee 
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We are indebted to the State Department for the census 
information so fully and accurately furnished, for which our 
thanks are tendered. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOOL CENSUS. 


Number attending Number attending Number over 


Year. Enumeration. private schools. no school during 10 years of age 
year. unable to read. 
1896. 55,941 8,387 13,638 105 
Boos. : 58,900 8,554 15,807 204 
°1898-_ 60,453 7,965 13,643 171 
1899._ 60,786 7,947 13,780 45 
1900._ 57,714 9,138 13,482 67 
3 Number under 15 
years of age em- Number of Number Number of 
Year. ployed in factories children who are colored 
or stores. unvaccinated. deaf mutes. children. 
1896 _- 916 2,079 33 1,203 
1897 _- 849 2,733 20 1,463 
2598 |. 910 3,144 20 1,244 
1899 __ 989 2,630 28 R230 
| 1900 _- 1,170 3,099 30 TNs: 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Fifty-two school buildings are in use at the present time. 
Of this number, forty-eight are owned and four rented by 
the city. Two buildings owned by the city are not in use, 
the Hamburg Place Annex and the old Colored School build- 
ing in the rear of the Commerce Street building, the latter 
now unfit for school purposes. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY 
CLASS ROOMS. 


Number containing from 1to 4 rooms..._ 1 
66 Some 6 4 66 6 oe 5 
66 66 ee 6 66 8 e¢ 5 
6 66 66 8 66 10 66 8 
66 66 66 10 66 12 6s 4 
66 6 be be 66 14 6 ‘| 
66 66 66 14 66 16 66 7 
6 66 66 16 66 18 66 5 
6 66 66 18° 20 66 AraS 
oe 66 66 DU 66 25 6 im 
ad 66 66 25 66 20 6 2 
oa . over Re es ane 
eRe en 53 


~SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


—No. of Buildings— ——Class Rooms- —— 

Owned. Rented. Permanent. In Courts, In Rented 
Year. &c. Buildings. Total. 
1896._.. 44 g 503 14 34 oft 
1897_.._ 44 11 526 i & 41 588 
HOS 2. 345 12 563 ee 43 638 
peo 46 12 622 a4 33 690 


moos. 48 4 (ea 26 PLS 773 


SEATING CAPACITY. 


Incr’se in 


Z 
° 
5 
5 
S 


Grammar Proper Proper 

and and Kinder- Seating Seating 

Year. High. Primary. garten. Total. Capacity. Capacity. 
fed 446. 27,621. 2 29,06% ben ee A 


meee 1,516 . 27630 2,067 31,213 - 22,267... _.-- 
Bee 1,557 . 28,180 3,188  32;925.. 23,791. 1,524 
1899... 1,640 29;337 3,550 34,527. 26,179 2,388 
1900... 1,640 31,886 4,833 38,359 31,278 5,099 


| 
| 
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TEACHERS. 
Day Evening Summer y 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Total. 
LO0U Ee ee ee 786 110 103 998 
1899 sre Ce at ee 747 | ish oo " 959 
Fnicrease =. 2 ocz 39 3 She 
Decrease .. .-. 3 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of 
the Board, their classification and distribution, and the 
increase for the year ending June 30, 1900, are shown in 
the following table: 


Males. Females. ‘Total. 


Normal and ‘Training School—Nor- 


maliDepartment..._-. eae 1 4 5- 
Hairh Schgol s: ...05- —-s_)eeenee 18 31 49 
Grammar and PrimarySchools..-. 34 599 633. 
Kindergartens... s VCS — 80 80 
UneradedsSchools2:i. 4, eee — ie 2 
Supervisors and Special Teachers- 6 11 MT 

‘otal: Sn 59°. 727 amo 
June TRIO veo +. ee 54 693 747 
Increase: 220... See 5 34 39 


In the following table the teachers are grouped accord- 
ing to their rank : 


Principals : 


Normal School, Male)... 2203 ae 1 ‘ 
High School, ‘Ju... J. La ‘ 
Grammar School; “‘* #+/2__> 2. Sa 21. | 
Primary School, ‘“ -i...__ S330 2a roe | 
Primary School; Female .._. .__: , 
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Normal School: 


High School: 
Beer Pale cmalesct i: Yur Soyar eet 
Porerenearstants, Males! ofc fe ce ec eet 
Mimeirssistatits, memalé 0. 82 ste ean 
BemeuGR SsictantGwa Se Sad ete ot 
SEES ST ON tS aie 80 FU sou 


Vice Principals : 
(DATES SS Wine) a a a eye 
Rea OUI = Ge iets cision 2 ty tt 


Head Assistants : 
Ee CHOOP sore ct 
MPIC OOS ec oo i 


First Assistants: 
ta iy Siok A Sina OS ee lg al aaa a 
Oo CEES Go Aa oe ee 4h 


Assistants : 
Primary and Grammar Schools---------- 


Kindergarten Teachers: 
ResUirectors...60. 2 ..- EEN RE ean ae 


SENT A ee ee 


Supervisors and Special Teachers : 


Total, June, 1900.____.-- - hens ae 


a | 
*Two Kindergarten Directors not included. 


frees 


Ex ey 
TOWER 


a 


Ne} 


38 
42 


ay 


48 


60 


40) 


472 
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TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
crouped according to their total experience in teaching : 


Number who have been teaching 1 year orless.._ 62 
Number between 1 and 5 years<__..2_2 320s e ee 182 
Number between 5 and 10 years. __ 4: )23g eee 196 
Number between 10 and 15 years_.:_- 223 
Number between 15 and 20 years... J] 96 
Number between 20 and 25 years... (eee 56 
Number bétween 25 and?30 years _:_.2 eee 45 
Number between 30 and 40 years_.___-. 7) Soba 42 
Number over 40 years...24.0. 223s 5 
Longest time by any one teacher-27 224g 53 years 
Average time of experience of teachers, 11 years, 3 
months. : 


Of the 786 regular teachers reported, 7.9 per cent. 
have been teaching one year or less; 23.2 per cent., 
more than one and less than five years; 24.9 per cent., 
between five and ten years; 13 per cent. between ten 
and fifteen years; 12.2 per cent., between fifteen and 
twenty years; 7.1 per cent., between twenty and 
twenty-five years, and 11.7 per cent. over twenty-five 
years. : 

In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to the length of time they have 
taught in the schools where now employed : 


Number who have taught in the present school 1 


year or leSs.o..222 0,-2.2). 209 
Number between 1 and five years_____ 730 gee 
Number between 5 and 10 years... 2 3) 132 
Number between 10 and 45 years._/__._. 22 ge 71 
Number between 15 and 20 years. _.__.) ) 22 
Number between 20 and 25 years_.__._._ 22 
Number between 25 and 30 years..___-._27geeoue 30 


Number between 30 and 40 years... -..._--__J.2u5 13 
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Longest time any one teacher has taught in school 
Weare 0OW employed - 0202252 ..-2.22.2.38 years. 
ST won) cS RE Ca 6 years, 6 months. 


Of the 786 regular teachers reported, 26.6 per cent. 
have been teaching one year or less in their present 
school; 31.6 per cent., between one and five years ; 16.8 
per cent., between five and ten years; 9 per cent., 
between ten and fifteen years; 8.3 per cent., between 
fifteen and twenty years ; 2.3 per cent., between twenty 
and twenty-five years, and 5.4 per cent. over twenty- 


five years. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND 


GRADUATION. 
Number holding 1st grade State certificates _____-_- 39 
66 66 2d 66 rian iden €SLEE ema 48 
‘6 &6 3d ‘6 eh TA th aed 3 
Number holding 1st grade County certificates--.__ rf 
66 66 2d 66 side iO eieees a 8 
66 66 3d 66 IR PRP SN ores) 4 
66 66 city tah tae eet 584. 
_ kindergarten i ag nee em 82 
*f 1 special “hentia. Beier 26 
Number of Newark City Normal School graduates. 541 
ieee IN. J. tate ir ‘ 4 tego 
4 ‘*‘ sraduates from other Normal Schools... 56 
* Peeomarereraluates 22 02 Ji. yale v~ 2 e 62 


Number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: 


Males. Females. Total. 
rg ke 42 sa 554 
MNES we eto 44 564 608 
SS a oe 48 622 670 
| Oa ee 54 693 747 


II res te DY 727 786 
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ENROLLMENT. 

Males. i Females. Total. 
Day Ochodisisres sys pa 138) 724 19,397 =. 38,124 
Evenine Schools? 2-_ 222 2- 3, 007 1,229 - 4,236 
Stier scnoOdis. ss ae Gee 2,300 25333 4,633 
ES rs Sok Ce ee neh 24,034 22; 000 46,993 
Incréaseyin: Day Schools. ain eh oe ee LAT Saag ! 

Ss ‘{ Summer Schools “22a see 280 
oe 1,693 
Decrease in- Evening Schools..-._._27 2230033 129 
“Net increase__....-_--- wee 1,564 
» Males. Females. Total. 


Total Enrollment, Day Schools.. 18,727 19,397 38,124 
No. Received or Duplicate En- 

TOMMENtS: be. os 1,686 1,677 3,363 
Proper Enrollment... 22.0 gee (17,041 17,720 34,761 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, etc., 
in the different day schools from September, 1899, to June 
30, 1900: | 


Average Average Per cent, 
Schools. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. of At- 
fA ~ ‘tendance. 
Normaland Training Sch. 

—Normal Dept_____.-: 107 103 LOO 97. 
Mich» School: se 5 en tomo: 1,461 1,209 1,102 953191.1 
Gram. and Prim. Schools. 31,238 25,264 22,142 87.6 
Kondercartens: 7.3 eee ee 2,707 2,141 5 50.2 
*Industrial Schools. _-____- 282 169 12 TAG 52.8 
Colored School 2.7 267 173 LeFe* 80.3 
Ungraded Schools___.___- ST 37 See oo. L 

OLAS C A are: eG PMs! A? 38,124 29,6627) 325 Seer 


*Kindergarten in James street not included 


ETI 


The following table shows the increase or decrease for the 


Schools. 


Normal and Training 

Sch.—Normal Dept. 
mip Schoolsee-se - 
Gram. and Prim. Sch. 
maindéereantens.~-_-- 
Industrial Schools ---- 
Colored School.. -.--- 


Ungraded Schools -- - - 


SPN 1S ee ee” ae 


Enrollment. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 


Av. Enrollment. 


year 1899-1900, as compared with the year 1898-1899: 


AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


Number bet. 4 and 


6 ee 


5 
6 
66 * 
8 
9 


hal 
ee 6 10 iad 11 
66 66 ‘Lk 66 2 
ce 6 a bee 66 13 
66 66 13 oe 14 
oe 66 14 66 15 
66 66 15 66 16 
66 66 16 66 1 uF 
66 66 sVé 66 18 


oe 66 18 66 19 : 


ee 66 19 ree 20 
over’ 20 


Males. 
years of'age__ 24 
e551, 665 
A erring 
66 6eé nS 2,265 
: dias $2,187 
66 66 4 2,163 
“ “1,960 
. Medea rd 774, 
oe 66 € Leg OAs 
“ “1,344 
66 6 822 
Z x 368" 
66! 66 200° 
6¢ iad ¥ 86 
66 66 ne 20 
66 66 eS 10 
6s 66 - i 
18,72 


Females. : 

30 
1,554 
2,193 
2,225 
2,291 
2,166 
2,102 
1,878 
1,770 
1,253 
796 
478 
305 
157 
88 
42 
69 


19,397 


Av. Attendance. 


Total. 
54 
3,219 
4,306 
4,490) 
4,478 
4,329 
4,062 
3,652 
3,495 
2,597 
1,618 
846 
505 
243 
108 
52 

70 


38,124 
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PUPILS PER CLASS, NOT INCLUDING THE 
KINDERGARTENS. 


No. of Average Average Pupils 


School. Classes. Enroliment. Attendance. Per Class. 


Normal and Training— 


Training Department..-. 10 338 293 34 
Burneteereeh os: peck werner 15 580 528 39 
Statenmtreet a ol oe 9 388 332 43 
PaIOS tolreet ome acc s Mee 3 84 67 28 
Webster streete uso ee 9 362 303 40) 
Waslinotonuwstreet: sis.0. 14 59 53a 42 
Nin tetadlotreet sa. Bn _ 187 163 37 
Morton Street. . 3.0 [eee Ls ee 43 
Wiliam mtreeticc. . 2:22 cue 3 Loe 106 42 
MoOnMIGUtH otreet 32 7s 24 1,037 894 43 
lawrence Streetoi i. ee ab 2. 448 398 37 
Commerce Street). 2.7. -.2: 1 70 59 70 
olirernee oct ike ho ere 4 Lis 139 43 
GHIGS UNA Gut TOOL aka eee 15 643 564 43 
Chestnutstreet Annex 2 225 1 38 ae 38. 
datayetteamtreetese. . 0 cer 17 142 644 44 
Glover atiest sine aee. ate 2 85 ~ 73 43, 
South Eighth Street____- Lom oak 749 655 44 
Thirteenth Avenue-_-_____- 18 819 714 46 
Bruce: street Musee oo ye es Ly 476 412 43 
Central Avenue___________- i 651 571 43 
IWOGKAS LP Obie. Feu mt Oe sai 3 134 114 45 
WarreniSitee tiscsc ti ne 8 351 307 44. 
WWickiiike entreet cease) lee 5 220 190 of 
Summer Avenue.-_..___- Gees oe 778 693% a ui sele 
PALOUSrRAet ec a ocean stints 585 507 45 
PAE PE OST eer 0 Les fe 3 113 a5 38 
MIPETPSTTeEt perce tow hia 14 639 565 46. 
Elizabeth Avenue______. 6B Oven) if 318 271 45 
PBGTItOMINtCee bon ve a eee 19 859 746 45 


OIPMOr Street aera dey 14 616 545 44. 


School. 


Meeestreet.. Le 


South Street Annex.______. 
Mummimut Street .._..---.- (4) 


Mummerstreet.. 0) 2025 lk. 
North Seventh Street_____. 
moseville Avenue___-_-: _- chy 
South Market Street______- 


Meeemburoe Place... .___- 
Hamburg Place Annex. _- 


meawkins Street.._.._.____- 
South Tenth Street___.___. 


( South Tenth Street Annex. 
mummenmtreet.o. oo 2 Le. 


Camden Street Annex ___(°) 


Waverly Avenue_______- ee) 


@eaiteenth Avenue.________- 


Hawthorne Avenue______._. 
-Hawthorne Avenue Annex. 


Meewton Street_________- iP) 
Eighteenth Avenue.______- 
Divingston Street___.____-_- 
MEP 
Meventh Avenue___-______- 
Academy Street Ungraded - 
Commerce Street Ungraded 


(1) Four classes on half-day session. 
: (2) Two 66 ‘“ 66 
' (3) oe “ “6 6 
(4) “<6 “ 66 6 
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No. of 
Classes. 


12 


18 


9 
1 
1 


*601 


Average 
Enrollment. 


509 

42 
RNS, 
773 
734 
301 
697 
732 

76 
299 
900 
+14 
698 

77 
480 
803 

ot 

87 
930 
815 
362 
788 
308 

20 

1 


25,643 


_ *This number includes 20 classes on half-day session. 


Average 
Attendance. 


435 

34 
276 
685 
622 
262 
614 
662 

71 
253 
835 
100 
616 

67 
426 
697 

78 

76 
837 
hoe 
310 
693 
259 

18 

55 


22,454 


‘ 


Pupils 
Per Class. 


42 
42 
39 


(5) Two classes on half-day session. 
6 “ 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
Schools. Enrollment. mie Bry onitecd - 

Normal and Training ---- -- 110 62 . 47. 
Burnet Street .- -2------+-- 81 55 45 
StateoStreet.. =- 080,25 23s 146 61° oo ote 
James Street... --2-4--2>= 38 21 16 . 
Webster Street ------------ oF 54 | 41. 
Marshall Street --.----*----- 109 58. . 45, 
Morton otreet... <i ees. ee 260 1555 124 
William Street _ ./22-----223 93 43 34 
Monmouth: Street 22,33 1651. 422 oe Ded 
Commerce! Street. :--2-2% 90 57 47 
Chestnutestreet... eee 96 49 i. + Win ae 
South Eighth Street------- 143 7855 64 
Thirteenth Avenue--------. 116 73 59 
Bruce Street... hess Lge 81 65 
Tvocic. Street. SS eee elena be 64 51 
Wickliffe Street/i2 i222 228 103 62 49 
Summer Avenue 7-25. -.-225 107 62 50 
HKilliot Street 2 ae wee 117 63 ety ot em 
Miller Street. URAb. 22 aae 90 een 34% 
Elizabeth Avenue-au. -.-+-- ie 43 Oot; 
Gharitometrett =. a ee 157 109sa eae 
Oliver ‘Streets C. eee 76... 48 
Qouth Street. eon eee aoe 126 74 58 
Walt OLLeet. oe aac seers -* 109 63 52 
Apnestrecto. Le ees ase 153 75 63 
North Seventh Street-- ---- 131 TT 57 
Roseville Avenue-..---.4--. © 123 69 55 
South Market Street------- 150 95 78 
Hambure Place ht oso. 125 re 64 
Hawkins street. ee 84 6x ast 
South Tenth, Street__-..:-- 145 97 85 
Camden Street Annex -- ---- 156 78 64 
Waverly Aventtié.2.-.2---.- 145 tae 60 


bu he 


Schools. Enrollment. marinara Regatanes ; 
Eemceenth Avenue_-.-...---'. 196 80 59 
Newton Street Annex------ 138 86 fia 
Eighteenth Avenue__-.-_-_-- 200 116 91 
ALE eS a 114 62 51 
Seventh Avenue-____.-_._-. 159 87 74 
eee. 4.718), 2,707 ya ly a 
Number of days in school year, 1899-1900- hog 
Number of days the schools were actually 
LATTE 3 a 191 
Total number of days present, all pupils___ 5,087,902™% 
‘Total number of days absent, all pupils-_-_-- 636,788 
Average number of days present, all pupils. 133 
Average number of days absent, all pupils_- 16 
Number who have been present every school 
Beemer rule Vvear © 22s de boas 2: 567 
Number who have been neither absert nor 
Papemecuring the year: i 22. 22. 2.2 cyal 
Total number of cases of tardiness____ ___- 10,631 
Average number of cases of tardiness per 
Bmmrorenens teacher io 220 2 Lk .074 


Number suspended or expelled during the 
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"478 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


Year. Enrollment. ante eedides er tole al ig Senate : 
| 30,575 24,147 21,329 88.3 
cai 32,592 25,643 22,895 89.2 
mo. .-.. 34,929 21,525 24,390 88.6 
mee 36,711 28,432 24,972 87.8 
ue 38, 124 29,662 25,827 87. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


January, 1900. June, 1900. 


Schools. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. ‘otal: 

® Burnet Street_..____- ane) 5a a 49 
Washington Street_._ 8 fi 11 6 32 
Morton Street_-____-.- ane 6 19 12 37 
Lawrence Street. -__-_.- 3 1 8 + 16 
Meee ee 5 1 a i 
Chestnut Street ____- 3 3 16 17 39 
MLafayette Street.... 6 3 2 18 
South Eighth Street.. 10 5 12 6 on 
Thirteenth Avenue.. 6 6 15 11 38 
Central Avenue __-_-_-_- i see 6 8 14 
Summer Avenue_____ 14 5 5 Bs auth 53 
Mrmiliot mtreet.._.. __.- uae a: 13 Le 26 
Biviiller Street.______- APS aNe wf 18 15 Ta 
miver Street ..2..__- 5 + 21 10 40) 
North Seventh Street 7 3 10 7 27 
South Market Street. 3 3 2 9 Pg: 
Hamburg Place ___.- Eds eae 9 Ae. 28 
South Tenth Street_. 2 2 8 7 19 
Melewton Street....... 9 3 9 8 29 
_Eighteenth Avenue._ 9 2 10 9 30 
merankiin =: 2°. Pe ie 8 5 17 10 4() 
8 136 85 POU UG 674 
School Year, 1898-99. 129 84 263 247 Lae 
RNA ROr ir i 1 2 As an 
eeuwectease.________ be Ag 13 a4 49 


i 


Average age of girls 
praduatedso. x a 
Average age of boys 
praduated ses 
General average-. --- 
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January. June. 


15 yrs. 14 yrs. 9 mos. 


14 yrs. 11 mos.. 14 yrs. 9 mos. 
Lory rs. 14 yrs. 9 mos. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance 
and the number of graduates since the organization of 


the school: 


Average Average 
Enrollment. Attendance. Graduates. 

T8802 e220 3A 29 29 
188i 22 3... See 28 25 27 
IBS 2 oy ice eer 31 26 28 
L883... 2 Oo ee AT, 34 36 
1884etei. 22 2s eee on 35 35 
ASRS 215 2! he ys oe 36 32 35 
TS86. 8) 2 ue Fike Oe 41 34 36 
TBSP 8s. RAS 55 49 ae 
L888 22 ee poe ee 2 ee Rea au 33 
LBS Oe bo ler stale oS oie 43 40 4 
AS9G Oi i ieee ee Ae 72 40 
L SOU Ar re se sks 81 72 43, 
B90 oS ie tae Ue 90) 82 38 
1898. oe ou a ee ee 84 76 45 
L894 ci) La tae 69 30 
TBO5 2 teen) ieee 76 12} 41 
1896.40 RL Ue 64 58 BS 
L897 Ce a 67 63 30 
1898) foo 2 ha 95 91 42 
1899.04 ay Bk, 107 56 
LOO Os Sa eo Ae 103 100 50 

ANEIOPC >. 5s 2 ee 62 57 aes 


‘Total number of graduates_._________. __ 760 


The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


reneral: Course... ui. -.- - - 
Kindergarten Course-_- 


RES spk 


ah Saeed 1S NEA AE eM Ya SATS 
a eRe RR! Cagle REP 14 


ERs ei ot OES ee ea 50 


The class day exercises were held in Association 
Hall, Clinton street, on Wednesday afternoon, June 27, 
1900, at which the following were graduated: 


NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
Jung, 1900. 


Meta Ruth Ahbe, 
Ernestine R. Ascher, 
Lorena E. Bishop, 
Amy D. Bock, 


~ Grace D. Budington,. 


sone 


Maude P. Campbell, 
Ethel L. Condit, 
Bertha M. Cregar, 
Gertrude I. Fales, 
M. Margery Forker, 
Hilda M. L. Gamon, 
Jeannette L. Haselmayer, 
Emma Hirsch, 
Florence I. Hopper, 
Florence Jacobs, 
Frances Lipkowitz, 
Edith Lunger, 
Jessie B. Marsh, 


KINDERGARTEN 


Alice W. Baldwin, 


Jean T. Barr, 
Jane Bradley, 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 


Clara S. Mendel, 

Maud Moore, 
Jeannette June Mundy, 
Mildred Phillips, 
Elsbeth M.S. Quittner, 
Lavinia Roalefs, 

L. Louise Rowe, 

Daisy Sherk, 

Bessie B. Sinclair, 

Sara H. Starbird, 
Josephine M. Smith, 
Mae Van Emburgh, 

J. Isabelle Warrender, © 
Rosalind Wiener, 
Bertha W. West, 
Katherine Wilson, 
Augusta L. Wolfe, 
Mabel L. Zimmerman. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Minnie M. Hadden, 
Dorathea Koehler, 
Carrie Moore, 
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Agnes V. Caufield, 
Edith Marie Chase, 
Mary S. Coleman, 
Louise Doolittle, 


past year: 


Grade. Males. 
SETIOT ae tae ee 54 
ARLE ETS) peu eee a pr A Res he 100 
ECON GM VeAaAT cue eae 148 
Ropetevearig a eine 275 

MEGtALS : canes: Oe 577 


Violet C. Robison, 
Nelle F. Thomson, 
Emma L. Wenzel, 
Jessamine A. Williams. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils 
enrolled in each grade of the High School during the 


Females. 


87 
228 
247 


Total. Increase. Decrease 


141 eee ay 
S200 eee at 
395). cae oo 
597: ae 94 


1,461. 13835ei27 


‘The following table shows the number of graduates 
for each year since 1862—thirty-nine years : 


Year. 

LEGS Evecare th b> 2 UR OOAE D asnt a 
ESOS ee cat) eel 
LSG4 Sis EERE y ee haere ace 
1865; 2s:29d ROR ot SSC Rees 
LS 60 ci65s SRR EE Ae dal ete 
LEG 7 NARS Bs ele ho 
1868 


LS (acs Se std ya ae ae eae 


Males. 


Females. ' ‘Total. 


e 8 
22 30 
eae 14 
13 19 
16 24 
23 27 
25 29 
30 36 
34 41 
19. 28 
30 40 
26 39 
18 32 
33 47 
46 63 
41 60 
47 79 


12d 

Year. Males. Females. Total, 
MISE RUAn oe 24 48 72 
NY tag ie saan SY Sica 26 39 65 
RE are tye shes a A 24 46 70 
es 9 2 es PRO Ads ete 21 53 74 
ST A ey Ry Ce oa 27 48 75 
LE CER Sad item eania 30 40) 70 
SS SE ee TE can he | at ag 43 82 
Se ih EES SS Gi a aaa aa a 42, se 95 
thy 2 RS ea eran ane a 32 45 (iy 
via te F/T ee ily Nag ca aa a ae 27 63 90) 
OEE SE AT eS ae ane ee ee ay 61 98 
US EWES Ae NO NEE ae aa 51 49 100 
UN BO Mcgee Se a 37 67 104 
OSs 1. SN A ae alae 43 48 91 
OL IO OES 3 ek ae ee 38 61 99 
ULAR ce VOOM OG i a a aes 54 50 104 
ReereMe ene a ee e, 46 103 
De 73 54 27 
Re ek 79 Se 138 
OS ELCEOTS E SRES in ae 80 2D 135 
Bee ee 61 50 pi ia 
ETT OV Ce oS aS Ce 52 oY) 109 

tale eC kes” 1,139 pica 2,705 


An average of sixty-nine each year. 


‘The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


Males. Females. Total. 


College Preparatory Course-.----- 10 22 32 
MMC WIRE yo) espe i 7 1 8 
Meee OUrses 2 18 34 52, 
Mmrinerciay Wourse 2) 0!_ 2. - -- 17, ut 17 

EEE Sas Bh euho erie 


Of the entire number of graduates, 92 were of the 
four years’ courses and 17 of the two. years’ course. 
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AVERAGE AGE OF GRADUATES. 


; Males. Females. 
Four Years’ Courses-- 17 yrs. 17 yrs. '5 mos. 4 
Two Years’ Course-:. 15 yrs. 4 mos. | 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


JUNE, 1900. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 
Hilda Belcher, Alice M. C. Haddow, 
Rudolph Alexander Braun, Olive Hampson, 
Everett Abbott Brett, Frances M. Hedden, 
Alice S. Brown, Grace E. Jancovius, 
Louise R. Bulkley, Eleanor Lantz, 
Robert W. Campbell, Rose M. Ledwith, 
Ralph D. Clarke, Laura E. Mathews, 
Lydia A. DeWitt, Ethelwyn A. Pell, 
Richard H. Dieffenbach, Elsie Pullin, 
Jeannette C. Fahr, Anna F.Rawh, 
Norris J. Field, Helena M. Skinner, 
Lydia M. Flamman, Imogene Urick, | 
Nino A. Foster, Louise Van Derbeek, | 
Florence H. Fowler, ; Robert Clifford Wilson, 


Charles Carroll Gardner, Frederic L. Wolf, 
Herman Martin Grimme, Elizabeth Wylie. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


Frederick K. Denny, Mary Mahan, ~ 

Ff. Randolph Dunn, C. Ernest Pollard, | 

Fred. Goertz, Wm. Scharringhausen, Jr. t 

Fred. W. Kaucher, Verne Skillman. | 
GENERAL COURSE. | 

Mary Emily Adams, Maud Mayhew, ; 

I. Mae Apgar, Edward B. McKellar, 

Isabella Philippine Bauer, ‘Theodore Mead, Jr. 

Emma Blair, Albert Mersfelder, 


Mary Agnes Blewitt, Robert G. Merz, 


John Brien Brown, 
Eva E. Dennis, 
Robert Drummond, 
Ida Eichhorn, 

Le Roy E. Ferreira, 
Sophie Frost, 

Emma E. Geiger, 
Rebecca Gilbert, 
Lydia E. Gleim, 
Charles Albert Gross, 
Augusta W. Hagney, 
Clement J. Hailperin, 
Myra Heaton, 

Philip G. Hood, 
Robert McLeod Johnson, 
Carolyn M. King, 
Elizabeth Irene Kohl, 
Leon A. Kohn, 
Delphine Kraemer, 
Florence A. Logan, 
James Wilbur Lyon, 
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Henrietta Myers, 


Charles F. O’Neill, 
Maude A. Osborn, 
Ruth McIlvaine Osborne, 
Hanna C. Pfrommer, 
Agnes Blanche Postill, 
Minnie Schrick, 

Annie E. Schriek, 

Rae Simon 

Teresa Sinnott 
Joseph D. Smith, 
Fred. E. Sommer, 
Girard H. Story, 
George F. Tempel, 
Mabel Van Clief, 
Nettie L. Warrender, 
Mabel A. Watt, 
Esther Louise Weber, 
Edna G. Wilkins, 

H. Augusta Williams, 
Elizabeth M. Wood. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


John P. Adair, 
Frederick J. Axt, 
John G. Beyerle, 
George E. Brennan, 
George W. Fluke, 
Louis F. George, 
Franklin Heydecke, 
Harry J. Hof, 
Robert C. Klemm, 


James Elwood Payne, 
Samuel Roessler, 
Fred. H. Scholl, 
Frank Stoecker, 
Oscar E. Tichenor, 
Theodore J. Wagner, 
William J. Thompson. 
Fred. Zweidinger. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


fl vagebera aduates. 
ears’ 2 Years’ 


— 


Enrollment. 


Year. Males. Females. Total. Classes. Teachers. este) Course. Total. 
TSO ates Blais Y- 687 tI 28 232730 ae 36 Lach 
1897) Sateiee 5258 GRILL bse SOs wae 98) “40 eee 
LS9R cer ay a 588 806 1,394 31 37 97 36s eS 
LB OO nee ari 582 868 1,450 38 46 81 So ae 
1 90 Cae 577°. 884 1,461. 39° 49 492 eee 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Schools. > No. of No. of Pupils Enrolled. Average. 


Classes. Males. Females. Total. Attendance. 
Morton Street____-_-_- 12 306 344 650 473: 
Monmouth Street.._.. 10 339 297 5 636 eae 
Wickliffe Street ____. Seat aly) 99° yaaa 145 


66 80 146 si 
Hamburg Place ..__. 1 290 363, 653 406 
South Tenth Street__ 221 191 412 292 


South streeti og wes 4 
t 
8 
Fifteenth Avenue___- Si as 114.4256 164 
y 
1 
4 


Newton Street_______ 279 274 553 279 
Eighteenth Avenue__ 1 254 250. OG 378 
Terai ee eet oon } 91 94 185 118 
Seventh Avenue____. 6 89 OT ke Ae 236 

Ota Sse 85. 2,300. 2,333 (4, 638i 


. wake . a : ( . 
‘The following exhibits the various ages of the chil- 
dren attending : 
4 5 GP 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


Schools. to EO? LECO Santo conte to to to to. to Over: 
5 6 Tk 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 152515 
Morton Street... 26° 77...96:109' 112 88° 57. 48° 20) i ee 
Monmouth Street. 29 -70 107 118 79 74 64 60 99° 20 5) 
Wickliffe Street,. “4 28 26.25 35 24 26 11 =: 2aeusaeaeeeee 
South Street..... 7. 18: .238..24 17 16 13°12 SiGe 
Hamburg Place.. 23 60 95 76112101 68 69 31 16 2 
South Tenth St... 7 27 47 75-80-66 49 "30 (8 ee7aeeaeees 
Fifteenth Avenue 9 30 85 36 25 27 29 27 98° 445.18). 
Newton Street.... 11 50 67 79 98 69 84 46 38-19 2 
EFighteenth Ave... .. 21 88 82 100 91 “70 °81 “Sites 
Bren line = \ a wae 13.14 11 18 18.26 25 19 pie 
seventh Avenue.. 19 63 55 65 62 41 45 40 -9f 10008 


Gd es ame 148 458 645 702 723 618 530 378 248 129 40 14 


ae 
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The following shows what schools the pupils at- 
tended before entering the Summer Schools: 


ES 


| PEAT asncdl 57 Gavel POS a aE 
_ Morton Street-.---- Mo Wes eee 573 24 53 
m= Monmouth Street ..-- 2... -._- + 552 8 76 
Byackiite street. 22 o.. _- . SP nates ae 47 20 
Meerut sree... ek 121 9 16 
3 Sn sy Ved el i 459 130 64 
mm South Tenth Street._..______. 375 27 10 
mitteenth Avenue _._.°.__.__- 240 5 EE, 
Mumeewioromtreet 14... +. 508 16 29 
erirhteenth Avenue... .------. 459 24 24 
iy TES By EOE a 154 26 5 
memeventh Avenue..____-.-.___- 364 7 45 
Se pee Bede) 323 353 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


No. of Average 


_ Year ae Classes. Enrollment. - Attendance. 
Le 53 2,837 1,809 
CT a a 66 3,405 92079 
eee i 75 3,851 2,449 
aa 84 4,353 2,975 


er 85 4,633 2,917 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 
The following tables present the condition of the 
schools, as to registry, attendance, etc. 


Number of pupils registered, 4,236; males, 3,007; 
females, 1,229. A decrease of 129 from last year. 


Numberof teachers employed, 110; males, 51; females, | 
59. A decrease of 3 from last year. 


The number of classes was 120, a decrease of 6 from 
last year. 

The following table shows the enr aE attendance, 
etc., for the year 1899-1900: 


Average Average PerCent. 


Enroll- » Enroll- Attend- of Attend- No. of 
Schools. ment. ment. ance. arice. Classes. 
VE BTS, eae CR a 333. 175°). 138. 
Niorton Street... 546 347 2tE 1 Oe es 
Lafayette Street... 352 259 192 74 v 
Central Avenue ---.-.- 354 217 167 omeee 
South Street. 2o4. 244 181 133 73 


fi 
6 
South Market Street 306 256 193 76 8 
South Tenth Street. 274 189 135 71 7 
8 
8 


Newton: Street 2:2 312 222 183 82 
Eighteenth Avenue 289 238 190 80 
Mradklin-2 ay ee . 545 337 230 68 10. 
Drawing 2.22 4 PC O81 488 403 82 21 
(Lotals Saaners as 4,236). 2,909.5 2ozae Uta oxae 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school was in session six months, from October 
2, 1899, to March 29, 1900. ‘The sixth commencement 
exercises were held in the Normal and Training School 
building on Thursday evening, March 29, 1900. en 
mas were awarded to the following graduates : . 


Simon Hahn, Frederick Steiner, 
Oscar J. Hanko, Gertrude Rachor. 
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DRAWING SCHOOL. 
The following are the statistical details for the year 


ending May 1, 1900: 
Number of pupils enrolled in each department : 


Males. Females Total. 

Mechanical Drawing... 134 oe 134 
Architectural Drawing. 55 ae 55 
Industrial Designing _-_ 263 81 344 
Clay Modeling _..----.-- 46 5 51 
rae ASSES co Oo a= cm 97 97 
Totals cA aoe - 498 183 681 


The number of teachers employed during the year 
was 12 and the number of classes, 21. 


These classes had an average enrollment of 488, a 
decrease of 33 from last year ; andanaverage attendance 
of 403, a decrease of 22 from last year. 


The closing exercises were held in the school building 
on Academy Street on Tuesday evening, May 1st, 1900. 
The number of graduates was 41. 


They were distributed as follows : 


Meouanical Department... 2-22-22 -- 18 
PereMrreutural epartinent << o28 CoD. 2 7 
Industrial Designing Department---.-_-_- 10 
Modeling Department. --- --- ee ke 2 
ee 6 

rt ier ee ara tah 8 2 a 2 41 


Total number of graduates since the opening of the 
school, 415. | ena 
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DRAWING SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
| 
1900. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Harry Annin, Emil Neth, 
Frederick Goerdes, Hrank Rhoades, 
George Gardner. Joseph Reifsnyder, 
George Greenhalgh, Joseph J. Scannell, 
Joseph Herold, Charles Voss, | 
Emil Klockner, Jacob W. Weber. 


Joseph Leibovitch, 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Charles Baum, Otto Lacher, 
Charles Bock, George Schmidt, 
John Ehret, Edwin B. Sturgis. 


Samuel Harris, 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 


Charles Blake, John ‘Thompson, 
William Goeller, Christine Niebling, 
Edward Loeffler, Lillian Ollemar, 
Julius Moon, Anna Wickenhoefer, 
Otto Rauschenberger, Melinda Wismer. 


MODELING DEPARTMENT. 


Richard Erler, Charles Scherrer, 
Charles Farmer, Julius Schoellner, 
Otto Jullich. 


DAY CLASSES. 


Fannie B. Brown, Mary J. Taylor, 
Mary Burkheimer, Ida J. Vogel, 
Gertrude Carlin, Bessie I. Wilson. 
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STATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


gas er heee Enrollment. Westie ae: peed ice reedea aed Rober 
Sees) 87 3,885 2,630 1,969 74.8 100 
SIV... 92 4,117 2,864 2,301 80.3 105 
Beoso gst LOL 4,312 3,008 2,360 78.4 118 
Dees -113 4,365 2,997 2,248 he 126 
mee 110 4,236 2,909 2,235 hilt 120 


~TRUANT STATISTICS. 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1899-1900. 


_ Number of cases reported by the schools, 2,990, an 
increase of 479 over last year. Of the 2,990 cases, 1,932 
were from the day schools and 1,058 from the evening 
schools. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven (237) school children, 
not reported by the schools, were taken from the streets 
and sent to school by the Truant Officers. Of this 
number 196 were sent to the day schools and 41 to the 
evening schools. 

These figures show a decrease of 42 from the preced- 
ing year. ‘ 

‘Total number of cases acted on by the Truant Depart- 
ment, 3,227, an increase of 437 over last year. 


Number recommended by the schools for the Un- 
graded School, 22; for the City Home, 9. 


[9] 
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LIBRARIES. 
Amount < Amount resale Sateen 

School ate cho wens: received ye weak tain aan hand 
Normal andPr’ning oo.) }- 2 a OD 642 642 
*Hieh @. 223° t- oe ae Sa AGA a 1307 gee 2,660 ae 
Burnets treet eo oe ee LOO 5; soe 827 777 
+Webster Street... $ 10 __-_. 150 12 16 44 
Washington oprects a, oe cies 50rd 587 587 
Marshall-Street oa a). Meh 30. eee 23 23 
Morton street__.._ A ae 40S ee 985 725 
Monmotth: Street2ri. pes 30 tee 68 68 
Lawrencermtree tees .uoe Mat BO i) re 435." ).) am 
Commerce Street 23:52 ese 60th 50 50 
Chesthnnt: street... 3 see GOs ee 582 540 
Lafayette Street... . :.)_ 0 401 162 
South Wiohth Street ie 140s 425 504! 
Thirteenth Avenue. 10 ___- 20 18 459 - 31@ 
Central Avenue __-_. 10 22°c eh 006 546 
Warrenestreety.. 4 Coen eee DAY tae 133 110 
Wickhffe'Stréet.) Sissies 40 | weue es > ae 
Bruce otreetiiae 2 ee earls 2G Nee 24 ‘i 
Summer Aventiel 00" 50.2222 90°). 19 Sees 859° 
Summer Ave. Annex ____ ___- 30 | School Abolished. . 
Elhotistreet asus 10 $ 10 20 16) an 52 
Millerssteect ie 1S 0 0 120 37: Aeon 394 
Elizabeth Avenue __- LO a6 50 87 91 196 
Charlton Street... 2. LOO 40) 38 os3 111 
Oliver Street______- 36 10 “130° 9° 34 3 hg 
SoUuthimtrect + te wll ne AF 60e)n Ae 206 113 
‘Chomaspstreets:same ete besa 40 | School Abolished. 
Walnut Street____-_- gee Vil its 1207) 369 235 
Houston Street_.__. -_:.-. Poy 30 | School Abolished. | 
Ann Street. waren eae 4 yee 403 ae 66 120 
NorthiSeventitote fos 30.1 Je 28 28 
Roseville Avenuewl. 2 207 oe 40 ria 179 186 
South Market Street... _... °20 .... 26314 
Hanr puro a Gee ae ene ee 130% ca 501 475 
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Amount Amount received Number of Volumes. 
ae lation Eerie darter ee Previousl On 

School. the year. the year. received. year. purchased. hand. 
Bemus mureet s.r See AUR 94 79 
mouth ‘Tenth Street ____ _-.- OLE ate _ 376 350 
Camden Street... _- yee a ADP Mees 561 320 
Pifteenth Avenue ._ 20 _.-_- 20 10 ey 43 
Mewton Street..._.. 20 10 120 30 788 690 
Highteenth Avenue. ____ ___. 160) 12 761 438 

@eeoteenth Ay. An’x ....2 ....- 20 | School Abolished. 
meyineston Street _. -... _..- SOAS i 83 83 
Meeenklin aya ak 20 18 812 358 
otis ids): $236 $70 $2,820 331 16,744 11,584 


“Now a branch of the Free Public Library. 
Part of library was transferred to the Franklin School. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, 


SITES AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


aes 


| Building and 


Sussex,Avenue...____.. 


NaME oF ScHooL House. pene Ot Shirt hal 
Normal and Training..-| $25,000) $ 48,000 
Seen school. 2... 2S 85,000} 230,000 

mpurnet Street_.._-__._ 2... 25,000 50,000) 
Mere motreetin. 20. Lo. 10,000 19,000 
Myebster Street_-_.._-:- 10,000 25,000 
Washington Street_____- 15,000 40,000 
Biarshall Street... ...2_. 10,000 5,400. 
Morton Street -........-. 30,000 45,000. 
Monmouth Street______. 8,000 60,000. 
Wawrence Street____-._- 25,000 45,000 
Commerce Street___-_-_-_- | 10,000 14,500. 
MOC a 15,000 18,000, 
Chestnut Street.__.__- ot 0-000 51,000 
Lafayette Street .._.___- 15,000 35,000 
South Eighth Street____- 8,000 60,000 
Thirteenth Avenue _____| 18,700 48,000 

Meeruce otreet.._......_..|. 10,000 50,000. 
Central Avenue____.._-- 10,000 40,000 
Baeiiroet. 2... L 8,000 6,000. 
Meerren Street. 20... ...- 13,000 26,000 
Wickliffe Street_._______. 6,000 10,000 
Summer Avenue.______- 10,000 48,000, 
Beiuotmtreet..._..__._- 6,000 30,000 

Meee treet. 2.8 4,800 5,000 
Abington Avenue. ____-_- 4,500 28,500 

miiller Street. _._.____.- 10,000 58,000, 
Elizabeth Avenue_.__-_.- 15,000 12,800, 
eHariton Street___._._.- 12,600 63,000 
Meet emtreet.. 2.2 __._- 10,000 40,000 
Meech street? 2.22.1 L. 5,000 51,000) 
Meant street... 2.1. _- 8,000) 7,000 
Meeersirect.. 2. 7,200 55,000 
North Seventh Street__.- 7,500, 55,000, 
Roseville Avenue_______- 6,000 18,000 

6,500 26,000 


‘Total. 


$ 73,000 


315,000 
75,000 
29,000 
35,000 
55,000 
15,400 
75,000 
68,000 
70,000 
24,500 
33,000 
61,000 
50,000 
68,000 
66,700 
60,000 

50,000 
14,000 
39,000 
16,000 
58,000 
36,000 

9,800 
33,000 
68,000 
27,800 
75,600 
50,000 
56,000 
15,000 
62,200 
62,500 
24,000 
32,500 
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TABLE A—Conrinven. 


Building and 


Furniture. 


58,000 
67,000 
31,000 
45,000 
59,000 
50,000 
54,000 
32,000 
52,000 
60,000 
28,000 
59,000 
30,00€ 


NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSE. | Nene 
South Market Street... —_- 10,500 
Hainburp Place a | 13,000 
Hawkins! stréet!--22 4 | 5,000 
South Tenth Street-_---. | 6,000 
Camaden® Stréeetl: 2 eee | 8,000) 
Waverly Avenue.------- | 9,000 
Fifteenth Avenue..------ | 5,400 
Hawthorne Avenue_-.._-_| 3, 000 
Newton Streetioc_ 2. | 10,000 
Eighteenth Avenue ----.- | 7,000 
Beroen: Streets; aie | 4,500 
Siiran ic lines ter) Vo ae Lge 5000 
Seventh Avenue___._____| 8,500 

| $584,700 


Total. 


68,500 
80,000 
36,000 
51,000 
67,000 - 
59,000 
59,400 
35,000 
62,000 


- 67,000 


32,500 
74,000 
38,500 


D2, 048, 200! $2,632,900 ' 


<n 
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TABLE B. 
REPAIRS. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Normal and inet ee. 
Painting interior______-- 
Preeceuings. (20 | 
Pewee leaders. 25 2.5.3. S| 
PresrrextUTCS .. oy oot. | 
Paboratory) sink: 22-22 
Mason | ia) o's Seg ae ae 


Per Te oe re he Le ae 
pore “cash... 2 Be ee he | 
he OCP) i 
COMI noes) 5a | 
SOOT ra a) 
Sem Cs es 


5) Tes eae 
Ventilating wardrobe. _. 
SO 
Advertising (W. C.)___-- 
Be ite 

Meters tcet. oe) 
mew celings 9 oo. 8: 
Mason work... -_- ee. 
Brormrsned 0. 
Beek ek rl | 
Sem binge 2 ERR ae | 

Meepster street... .__- _- 
New window trim, wains- 

coting and stairways-. 
New wardrobes -__-_-_----- 
Peaivino interior -.._-.-\-- 
New partition sash------ 
Meerairine: roof. _- -. -. - | 
Mason work.------- els Z| 
Measmineton Street. _....~- | 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs. 


“$160 00° 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 
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TT ABLE I—ConrinvED. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Ordinary Bas, Peper ¥. 
Repairs. Expended. 
Pamting anterior.2° ose ee $1,021 OUb Gaara 
Painting’: exterior: (2) ao) eee 315.00) sao 
Painting 700th ss5 8 oo, elu eeeee 85° OOF sot ee 
VWeason works ols. ee ee a 187.371 
Pitem bing Si sant events rea 121) OLN eae 
Marshall Street so Ste $ 45° 674 3 $ 45 67 
NOT TOT AD tree tars arte ene 1525-44 ee 585 54 
Repairing and Painting 
Poor. Pees oo ee ee 249) 7A eee 
Vestibule‘doors) = . 7.2 o) ieee 102:-620 55) eee 
Mason :work = * 305020 |, SOS 75ers, 
Monmouthsstreéts2 ae 163 83 |): 2). Soe 
Painting 2. boi 75: OOP meres 
Painting: ‘roof >). 22a eee 40 00) SOS ia 
Plambing 32s 2. Sa eres 65 OUR vee eee 
Lawrence Stréets 2. eae 230*86 } Dee 629 38 
New deaders =. 2 2 ay ae 80 “421 eee 
New. court floor. 23307 4 60 00l eee ae 
Mason work.) iu). 5) port ae 128° 3 Oe 
Plumbing __-_- 2... 223.2) 7 Jill) 9 130 re 
Commercepetreet at. sce as 62-004 Va 170 00 
New leaders, paintingand| _..____ | * 
repairing Tool Ho soe ena 108) GOR eras 
Colored siccs- sik a Gees mea 52:43). Soe | °589 78 
New. leaders 2.0 Gieeo er wees 5000T ees 
Painting 3%. 424.0 $6542 9e5) beeen |; GOS OQ hates 
Mew: ceilimnrsts) eee Pee re | 296° 87 ie ences 
Plum bitigt 32.2) otage 0s). 6 aan | 130°48 eee 
Chestnut: Street. . oi... 2: 215: 68.) ee 920 11 
Painting interior seme ke ~------. |} 273500 
Newcellinvsce so eas WENA IY 7 8677 eens 
Reépairin@ roots 22 ste abew eer 42 00h Varela 
Riu binge vei: Boos Ob Ryerss 225 “OUls sees 
Hlapeine Sie Seo a eee (1. OO eee 
Lafayette Street. 2... 252 25 | 98 66] °_ Sloe 
Repairing and eens | | 
MOOT. G eas tence ony een Be be nee 14264) oars 
Gas pipe and fixtures__ -| ------- | | 54°F gees 
ING LOOT sad REE 2 Shor nee | .. 53°49 
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TABLE E—Conrinuen. 


Ordinar Extra- | Whole 
ie aaa Repairs. | Repairs. | Bxpended 
South Eighth Street---- -- a RY RS Rat ge ee OE oh be $1,108 88 
Repairing and painting | 
Ot OER TES Ua Oe oe ec SLA OE Wee ee 
(ENTE TPE SU SE ey oe OS. QUMra par aaee 
Window. screens... -. .- a Sea ae AL Kaa erst er awe. g 
i eOU Pye fo VM et * Lares SS epee: Ta 
MIO oct ke Ly a os oY ed Y fois py hem Fo 
UNC OG a a og aan SHRP Caving None Ce Re 
‘Thirteenth Avenue~.-..--- -- IS Cee Rg Ye By | 
Enlarging office and kin-| 
eens eee Tiree pee LOD 8 ties a cee 
GOW ee eg ho Ai Ponte Dra) Benen 
CR SE Se a ae ae ae eae NES EMote hl iNew bee 
ome ee AO OU) tigi Wee 
Painting roof, new leaders 
and repairing gutters_| .-.---- | LOO AO dee. ete 
Perea OR gis Gay ef) De (hs dit Sas Prey at 
Dette rem we er eh 46. 84 pu. 552?.07 
BGrreneckSc. 202.002: 5. Be ate ML Ley ok ee 3 
en SO ee a Pk Re PS a eee sie 
aOR OO Oo kh LiGle Ceeteceerateee: 
e » sash for new rooms. .-: -- years cto O0N ee oiee 
Central Avenue... :..------ k 456 07| -.-----| 2068 84 
Repairing and painting | 
roof and leaders----.-- rw oi LD SOU Was oe ies 
Mamimeunterion -.....-.|'2.--.-- Wak 2 GO) ¢ OD ease ease 
Painting exterior __----- SR aaa ee nes OU wan cour 
Drew gence 22. 2. - fle a EL SARE ere 
Perincipale office... - = -- Rata Nets AL OG? 99), silo 
TO ta Se ie aa bis Otte BA ece re nas 
Plumbing. Matick wit nek Sina Chair Re LAR Gy aceon amc 
Mmeesineet. 2222.25... PLLA OO Cs Sat 193709 
Painting exterior ----..- Pr a ACARLE TS VNU LOSS tien Repth ce 
Bemeren street... 2...) 2. - Rye BO) LU, is 2 seeks ga Gl Que. 
New roof and repairing | | 
eS ae) SR Seana ee 157%: S5il ens weer 
Peete rool. 5 ¥. | Pete rks? Pus. haa cea sen 
etme anterior... ....}.-..----'| -300:00). .-.---, 


Bema pitie.ss.. -.-.--.--- ee A F560) Dai ee 
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TABLE E—ConrTinue_ep. 


:= 


{ 
| 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. | ene | ordinary 
Wichhife Street: he setae » 85 St) ieee 
New roof and painting | 
Oxi GO) oe ie $148 70 
Summer Avenue _ 22 2 70°59 eee 
Pamting Toot. te. ee 36 00}. 
New, ceuling’ss oo nue a ee 240 23 
Paintinp intenior. .8..| ee 658 30 
Rebuilding chimney. lon) = eee 30 00 
Fitting doors with swing 
hinges.) 3.) 8. 66 20 
Plumbing’ = ¥- 0} a ee 30 00 
Elhbot Street .2t_<s). Ge Sa 
Paintine ‘roof: -.o:. Uaaee 34 98 
elim bing se ee ra yet 
Ridge Street___ 0. J | eee 
Painting root: “ee at 12 
Grading 2") ). 0 ee ee |. 25:06 
Abington Avenue _______:-_ 21° 64a 
ptorm sheds Uo. 2 ee 71g 
Miller Street. <2. 2. 2012 62030 
Enlarging kindergarten_| ______-_ 100 00 
New. céilimps, ©. 2 0rn he) San 200 03 
ais Pipe cere ae tees | See 50 48 
Painting interior. /.. Soe] saree 620 00 
lit binges i ON eee 83 86 
Resetting fence ao.) eee 45 00 
Plagping ae nee ieee 86 37 
Elizabeth Avenue___. _____ 67.64) S22 nee 
ING WeHOOESe Nae ule a acre te VARIES 118 85 
Painting root 2. su: | wares ee 53 00 
Storm: Shedseti | toe Sia) ae 43° Og. 
WNewiiencer: gu 5. Se a ot ae 116853 
Chariton street. acme ctes 237 O06}. See 
Raintin ges sus 1) Wer esckt ene 110 00 
WOOr CHECKS. 4 {eho ee oe 30 00 
Remodeling “urinalse; | Joe1 188 63 
Ranting Toot. adhe) coe | 54 48 
Stomm Sheds "co ewe hy see eae | 26° 598 
UIT DET Oe pcg eee epee | 


| 
| 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


$234 51 


1,448 04 
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TABLE EK—Conrtinvuenp. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. | 
| 


BRIN aS a Ee | 
ne sa i ee 
Paine, mterior 2... -. - 
Repairing roof..--.----- 


Mason work 


Plumbing 
South Street 


Maimiinp interior... 22. 


New teach 
Teachers’ 
Repairing 
Plumbing 


Bie Sued So Lest: 


Flagging - 
South Street 


Walnut Street 
Repairing roofand leaders, 
Relaying court floor 
Painting interior 
Gas pipe and fixtures_--- 


Plumbing 
Ann Street. 


Flexifold partitions 


Painting _- 
Plumbing 
New fence 


ers’ EOOM pers. 
WOTICEN Ge = 42 mck 
root 


Annex 


Gas pipe and fixtures. --_- 
Assembly room platform 
Repairing leaders 
PA TOOT ee - 
Painting storm sheds_-__ 
CCC 0 lr 
Roseville Avenue 
Beem ceumnos 2 ll. | 
Artificial stone floor-_- -- 
Bemmertittaras..$ so 2.3. | 


Ordinary | 
Repairs. | 


vie = ee hag co im cot | 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs. 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended. 
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TABLE K—ConrImnvuen. 


Whole. 


: . Extra- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. oe peed | ie Sertad 
Sussex Avenue._._-..----- | $3034 one $203 71 
Gapiixtures 25. Saye s ee. | eee ee $173 Ova ee eee ; 
South Market Street... -___- | 2576 (ieee 167 7 67 
Repairingroofand leaders -_____- 230; OO: eae ee 
ai tron tegtOtc.. rales Ppaentone ot 915; 00 sire eae 
DEES bandaxteveg une Omnia en eae i elle et ean 275 00 i ah ee 
Hamburg Picea: oreunee | 204, 937 1321, 83 
Painting: anterior... soos eee 755.50 eee 
New HOOrs tS. oe ere 68°19.) so aes 
Neéw.cetling eis tous a alot 42 56 | ie ae 
New leaders << 12: Ga aay eee 32 00 Ries ehhig 
Blum bi oa ooo see ee Pieet i 163.13 ter ad a 
Hlagging. 200 oe 55 Stl caenaeaans 
Clover Street Industrial. __| 6 001; 2s 6 00 
Hawkins Street. 2 ise ~ Ae 452) Op aan 443 25 
Repairing and painting | 
roof and leaders. _.....| .-.-.- |. 173; OS ieee 
Gas pipe and fixtures_/.2) 2. 2i2 | 44,44 5le 5 eee 
Plan bing Pee 3 ae Reems rene 12 86d tp aren 
South Tenth Street... ____ | LOO! 52 eee 820 30 
New leaders and repair- | 
THOS rOObee oe cat th cae Here eees. IT 7 Ole eer ee : 
New class room.........| .)225 270. 82s) eae . 
New ceiling sae 00! ee 53 1 fae 
“Peachersytoet cn. (8) seg eee 70 O04) sae 
Painting ar o0f ac! eh saa 18 O03 aan i 
Drinking) troughs.) oy Suiiess cae 70. OONep eee if 
Camden Streeti.0 0.200) (0) 107-19 eee 617 09 0 
Gas. RxXtpes . oats elas 10391 gata . 
Raintin tesa oo) wor ae eee 2.22.9) 32 700g re 
Ram tnbyrooty <2) 2. eae 83, $2) au... 
Grad aio pple ae ot a ee 30 00; 223s 
Bla cro strpn, Oe ee ios th cere 260) 4 (choi : 
Waverly. Avetiue__.......- | 84.87) Seka 780 47— 
Remodelinoy urinals ne ee ee | 206° 904 ee ena 
Gas fixtures.. FAoae, ys IDSs 100.00) 43 
Painting interior . PS as atate ity eet 165:00:) eee 
Plumbing A Nae ia ky Majed ie ng 39.77 \p eee 
ALA DS Ot Dude can) Ne eae 183.933 
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es B—Contin INUED. 


| inare ieee W hoie 
ScHooxt BUILDINGS. ., | | gsm se naey eee 
Fifteenth Avenue________- te hel ak EP mien — $910 99 
Plumbing and gas fix- | | 
oie epee See cL Ls f pSU0) OOAR «= eae 
Repairing and painting | | 
moor and Jeaders. 2. .-: |= Ser--* LOU Wee tte ee 
ROT Keo i S82 OM buer, renee 
OTA Sig ee eee PP asl SOU leas erg 
Sy 7d ae | ae ae Fu 214) sO Men. ese Ute 
Hawthorne Avenue.--.:_-- ue oo Ue eee 12°00 
Pree atreetic | 220 yl. - Decale VRE Ue So gab ah ae | 1,241 63 
Pein tino interior. 22... _- ptcette aus SIPC OUET s eee aa 
(Oe Ea acd. Cee a Cielo es LSS aki wee ko, 
Repairing roofand leaders ______. OFS OD oar sete 
UTES ag (5 Deke een (AOPAL) dagen te Baa 
OO ES es Leh ot se are 
UO Oh ‘Pan rae Se ota ph cane ae 
Highteenth Avenue-.----.--- | E408: bie 1 O9a8 >> 
Bamunosinterior 6). 2... Baa es Seo. QO ares 
Repairing and painting | 
Roorand leaders... ..| ..4.--- PLAS Say IN) Cent ci 
Pere Were Gree | LS0s00-% shat es 
Removing two partitions. ____-_-- PEO eleva Se A 
eretsere te IOC 75 | ole 73 05 
(0 TAGS SS SES te ae 25200 so ei eae 
New sewer connection___| ______- BESO ei eae eae 
ok FS ae ee a PaO 20% oii se 826 57 
New water closet and ie 
Pee ee ll PS es SOS CLO raat ee aa 
Pmaictal stone floor...) >... 4. - Ok ers me tse 
PrgenenNvOrk 2 oe Meaegh ib tS a aso rr a a 
USOT a Ke amis a thio SS OO. ees 
JO TN 9 a ap ee 187255 oh eeaeer 
eventu Avenue _2_..22:_.} 152572) 2.24. BS a 
peoner wall. 0505225. 0.2. Bets ie. ATSLON ET? ae 
MMO eat, OS lS i908 aoe Les 
Grading and sodding----| ------- S120: be ee 
0 SUS SR ee OSE SL hee inane 
Meme 2 Pahoa. Minoan 29 28 


[10] 
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TABLE C: 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Ordinary 
Supplies. 


Normal and Training. ___- 


Wali slate 


High School 


New Tumnitnre. one ea 


Burnet Street 


Wall slate 


IN GW. Crt eee a ae 
Stabe Streetr kya. toe areas | 
Wall slate. , 


New ‘furmtirecdens saa 


Washington Street.____._- | 
New iturniturent 2s en ho 
Marshallistrects oe + ie | 
Morton Street 
New furniture: 2 a oa 
William Street 


Lawrence StreetziL 2) 2s 
WEWoat Urnitune spe 


Commerce Strect oy see 


New turniture se | 
Colored School 
New turniture: 3 oo 


Chestnutiotrectin.g, vemates 


Lafayette Street.._.___.._ 
New furniture 2.01.01: 
South Eight Street_._.___. 


Wall slate 


¢ 88 31 


Furniture Whole 
and Wall Amount 
Slate. Expended. 
se hey 3: $247 67 
$31 76n ees 
127: 60:6 Tee ee 
ea. 1,636 13 
1,038 03) hae ee 
ees 851 84 
148. 8igs ae 
636:°S3c- eee 
{De 995 69 
294 69ers 
619: 0540 a nmeee 
eee 6°92 
ae 1,085 07 
388. 92a aie see 
637 SS) aeons 
Wares Lest 
99.604 es 
dd boa 14 15 
ae 1,148 82 
1,0? 133 oleae 
ee 1 35, 
icc 129: 61 
36: 40a gee 
» 277 78 
210 ‘604 eee 
meer | 51 85 
17° 683-0 
od eee | i O01 
80 80, ARLE Mave 
ald 99k AL 
90: 19" Bee 
814. 17 ee 
gee | 193 65 
95 45) (oewens 
2 Se 1,789: 29 


——-  ~ = 
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TABLE C—Conrinuep. 


Mew furniture... 2... 5. _- 


: Furniture 
ScHOoL BUILDINGS. Stoviine and) Wall 
Thirteenth Avenue_______. Dis ersoe fy caNenth ey 
Beer turtle oo aT eo oe $162 62 
BPI treet oo Selo BS OR la 
Mem Tingitire >) oo 358 15 
Ream venie sce 107.13). oo 
Ogi Wi a0 68 et ee i a oa ie 394 72 
Te SS5 gle ieee eg ea i Seetes HO Seat es Ta a ek Reo A 
Pst eee 13 02 
Vat tay a BONS) i Mel ot er PASTA WES eR Ny A 
Oe chy Wie ii ee OR hc a oe es 85 10 
Wvicklitte street... -_._. TORO ye pee 
mimmer Avyentle._.._:.. =: SO ae a Paths Ie 
Pewee teaver 31 00 
MatiprureeL.. 0. See Bors] meses: 
Pewee ariitire. oe ey 171 10 
Bumeaitrects 22). of. boo 0: A at io ee 
Pemeanrrnitire ee oof. 39 63 
mhinetom Avenue... 2... OPAC Shae uand 
PES EL a es 354 41 
errirniiire.) Foe ek | 908 08 
Bere treet. 8 oe Se. OF POA omit et 
CS Ee. Ce US i ae le 450 01 | 
emer UrmiitiTre 34. 1,845 20 
Elizabeth Avenue_______-. PAL AE et ete eo 
errr ruber  o 22 60 | 
Maratea street. 2000) lu: POU ECU et | 
BeeeUICAM Ge sec eh 435 10 | 
Penvermrreete swiss ce 63°76) y2 Marga | 
Oo RUSS PRS Sa ee ae SOR 
mere rriiiitire. 2.02. ot eee 203 60 
Mts treet i t.5..- 21... T20 C89 hiss ters 
0 0 1 fo ETT le 358 55 
ORGY Oks 10 a, i gic he W) 
Berna streets: . jj... 2. 2. S682 (ae es 
BeeereTUTNITiTe. fe Pio 2 | 123 65 
ees wee ee ye 14703 bo ye oh 
Meer rttiiture oo eh SW Bees! 
men sevetitn otrect.....2| 102 57) 222222. 


W hole 
Amount 
Expended. 
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TABLE C—Conrinvu_En. 


Ordinary Furniture 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Supplies. sieettapyhe: 
Roseville Avenue... -.--2.| $ 38.58 ee 
New furnitiire).. sels 2 eee $ 37 60 
Sussex Avenue... -2_1 222. 18: 68) 22 
Welt Slate eehoe i Cee eh Ree 382 91 
New furniture: 2 36 eee 1,202 10 
South Market Street_-_-_--- 148 °.67:| eee 
New furniture: (22) eee 491 54 
Hamburg Pilate a eee 154 004 35a 
Wall slate 20.1 ee | 486 98 
New. furnittire. oes 1; 7319Sa 
Clover Street Industrial. _. 515. ae 
Hawkins Street) 4/4 4 Vit eS 
New ‘furnittire. 2.2 eee 101 20 
South Tenth Street.______- 87.67)\2k See 
NW eng tieiiittire (he ero Bess tee Ors 174 55 
South Tenth Street Annex. 15 46) 3238 
Camden streetil. ts esaee 56°734* See 
Wall-slates (3) 0 yee a ee 532 eh 
New pturmiture Ui0o ee ~~ SOG ee 
Camden Street Annex. __._. 6:24) 2a 
Waverly, Aventes. hss 53° 07:1 
Wall “slategear "ia ee 301 97 
New Hirmittre #200) o7 Geer «. |\2,167es 
Fifteenth. Aventie £2 325% 55° 03:1) 42a 
New: fturnitare 2) ee 506 05 
Hawthorne Avenue_______. 19 124) 
Wall: slatewat i 2% '. 3. 7s cee 362 41 
New durniture- san) ae slic ae 
Newton Street... 2 ee: 108 74) 2a 
Wall sate bate Nuk ds ae eee 269 41 
New, furnitare) See ae: eee 1,101 38 
Eighteenth Avenue________ 138::76,|\ "ee 
‘Wall slate ya 'f os ots ae ee 508 29 
We. furniture, hoi ties 0 aoe eee 840 50 
Livingston Street________- 14:23) 2a 
Berpen Street... 7 eee. 15:71 
Woall slate ce fen fe Te een ae 372 71 
New iurnitiwre 35. Sy. oe 
Sack ak dibs gots Vole ee eater 24: 458 | he 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 
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Academy Street, Ungraded 1 68 
OP Ser Te & fd aa 7 40 
Morton Street Evening ___. 90 
Lafayette Street Evening __ 85 
Central Avenue Evening--- ado: | 
South Street Evening ____-_- | a5 
South Market St. Evening’. 59 | 
Eighteenth Ave. Evening. _| 35 | 
16 06 | 


MRL ae re | 
New furniture 


Furniture | 
and Wall | 


Slate. 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 
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PART III. 


DIREGTORY OF SCHOOL! BUILDINGS 
AND TEACHERS. 
SGHEDULE OF SALARIES. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


U0 Beton, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Jrected, 1853-54. 

aed as a High School, J eae 7th, 1855. 
nlarged, 1883. 

aproved, 1886. 

pened as a Normal School, April 1 1st, 1899. 
ass Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, RicHarp WuireE, 91 New street. 


HIGH. 


ocation, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets. 
Srected, 1897-98. ; 

Ypened, February 1st, 1899. 

ass Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, James R. McMonac ez, 258 Fairmount avenue. 


- BURNET STREET. 


ocation, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
rected 1868-69. 

pened, September 6th, 1869. 

ass Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Harmon L. Tuompson, 7 Eagle street. 
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STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected 1846-47. 

Opened, 1874. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, ‘Ten. 


Janitor, Joun H. Jorvan, 34 High street. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. - 
Erected, 1855-56. . 

Opened, April 20th, 1857. 

Class Rooms, ‘Ten. 


Janitor, HuGH Coyne, 57 Webster street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. Sm 
Opened, September 3d, 1868. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


< Janitor, ANDREW J. Day, 77 West Kinney street. 


MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place.. 


Opened, October 23d, 1882. 
Purchased, November 21st, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1888-89. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, FRepERICK MANDEVILLE, 80 Coe’s place. 


a 


11615 


». MORTON STREET, 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1898. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, HERMAN Bisz, 49 Quitman street- 


WILLIAM S’PFREET. 


Location, 184 William street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 1st, 1896. | 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. Lena Poppy, 52% South Orange avenue. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected 1886-87. 

Opened, May 24d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVvERGNE, 20 Miller street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
_ Erected 1872-73. 

Opened, September 1st, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

_ Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, WM. WicGGINS, 22 Cherry street. 


{11} 
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COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

“Opened, September 1880. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, Wm. Carr, 31 Ward street. 


COMMERCE STREET (Rear Building). 


Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Opened, as a Colored School, 1874 ; bode 1899. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, WILLIAM Carr, 51 Ward street. 


COLORED SCHOOL, 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Vrected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 
Enlarged, 1883. 

Opened, as a Colored School, September 1, 1899. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


NS 


Janitor, Ertsworru Moore, 40 Shipman street. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged 1870, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, Jacop Contry, 16 Scott street. 
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LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, July 27th, 1849. 

Enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Seventeen. 


Janitor, JOHN J. GARTLAND, 378 Walnut street. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, Septembér 1st, 1873. 

Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 


Janitor, Purtip Tutiy, 529 Twelfth avenue. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 


_ Erected, 1887-88. 


Opened, November 19th, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1891-92. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, JosErpH WINCKLHOFER, 149 Thirteenth avenue. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Location, Bruce street, near Bank. 
Erected, 1897-98. 

Opened, September, 1898. 
Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, FREDERICK HEBRING, 885 Bank street. 
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CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. . 7 
Opened, September, 1872. 

Class Rooms, Fifteen. 


Janitor, Joun CALLAN, 50 Wilsey street, 


LOCK STREET. 


Location, Lock street, bet. Central and Sussex aves. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, April, 1867. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, PATricK O’Brien, 87 Hoyt street. - 


WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 


Erected, 1891-92. a 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GARRET Conton, 41 Wilsey street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 

Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 

Opened, as a Primary School, September 1st, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, Joun F. Kennepy, 18 Wickliffe street. 
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SUMMER AVENUE. 


~ Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
_ Erected, 1883-4. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, GoTTFRIED BiIrseEr, 62 Seabury place. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 


meccaed, by Woodside Township. 
[Woodside annexed, April 5th, 1871. ] 


Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1890, 1895-96. 
~Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mites I. Coryman, 730 Summer avenue. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September 10th, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, GEorGE W. HunTLEY, 263 Verona avenue. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Location, Abington avenue, corner North 7th street. 
_ Erected, 1900. 

_ Opened, September, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, CuristiAN SIEGWARTH, 727 North 6th street. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 

Opened, June 1st, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1887-88, 1900. 

Class Rooms, ‘'wenty-two. 


Janitor, CHARLES S. GRIFFITHS, 145 Sherman avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected, by Clinton ‘Township. 
[Part of Clinton Township annexed. | 
Opened, September 1st, 1869. | 
Closed, June 1st, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, JoHn W. Moors, 185% Sherman avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. . 
Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, ADOLPH SAuPE, 18 Clayton street. 


‘ 


OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Room, Fifteen. 


Janitor, Emit Ko..er, 56 Pacific street. 


—— 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1900. 

Class Rooms, ‘'wenty. 


Janitor, EDWARD KIERNAN, 154 South street. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 

Opened January, 1863. 

Remodeled, 1877. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, RicHarp B. Hunt, 261 Walnut street. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Annst., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 


Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, THomas H. Dirion, 62 Napoleon street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 

Removed, 1874 to North Seventh street. 

Opened September 6th, 1874. 

New building erected, 1893-94. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, GkeorcE H. Scunarr, 189 Fourth street. 


okie 
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ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, April 16th, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Seven. 


Janitor, JAMES QuINN, 50 Bergen street. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Location, Sussex avenue, corner Third street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JosrrH GILLow, 58 Hartford street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, May 4th, 1857. 

Enlarged, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 


Janitor, MICHAEL CLARK, 138 Clover street. 


HAMBURG PLACE, 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April 10th, 1882. 

Enlarged 1885-86, 1900. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 
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HAWKINS STREDPT. 


‘ Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. 


Opened, January 3d, 1889. 


Class Rooms, Nine. 


Janitor, WILLIAM BAuMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


‘Location, South Tenth Street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 

Opened January 2d, 1871. 

~ Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1896. 


Class Rooms, Twenty-three. 


Janitor, NIcHoLAS MorGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


ae een cn street, near Berean ih avenue. 


_ Erected, 1883-84. 


EF FO Pe Sr 


Opened, September 5th, 1884. 


Enlarged, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, JAcosB KERN, 302 Camden street. 


WAVERLY eee 


Location, Waverly ; ave., bet. Ber gen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-92. 


Opened, October 20th, 1892. 


Enlarged, 1900. 


Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Joun Linn, 130 Barclay street. 
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FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

‘Class Rooms, Twenty-four. 


Janitor, JosepH BoNcHER, 188 Sixteenth avenue. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 
(Annexed March 29th, 1897.) 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Enlarged, 1900. | 
Class Rooms, ‘Ten. 


Janitor, Aucusr Lirric, 430 South Ninth street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, September, 1867. 

Enlarged, 1868. ty. 

Burned, June, 1871. 

Rebuilt, September-October, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1873, 1900. 

' Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, Josep Scuuck, 174 Bruce street. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 
Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-six. 


Janitor, JosepH MersmMer, 520 Springfield avenue. 


4 


tt 


~Erected, 1889. 
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‘LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Kighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, February Ist, 1894. 

Enlarged, 1897. 


4 Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JosrrpH MEsmrr, 520 Springfield avenue. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Location, Bergen street, corner Bigelow street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900.. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Frank J. Marksrern, 649 Bergen street. 


“RRANKLIN ” SCHOOL. 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 


‘ 


Opened, September 16th, 1889. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Grorce W. JAnirer, 190% Ridge street. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Seventh avenue and Factory street. 
Erected, 1899. 

Opened, September Ist, 1899. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Carmine Fizrponr, 14 Factory street. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
JAMES STREET. 


Location, No. 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Five. 
Janitor, AucusT MILLER, 8 James street. 


This building is owned by a corporation from whom the Board 
Tents. 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. | | 
Opened, October 1, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Apam W. Smiru, 355 Halsey street. 


Sem} DIRECTORY. 


TEACHERS. 


ADDRESS. 


. ./231 Fifth st. 
.«. at Ny Centre st. O' ge, 


Abbey, Ada Gay 
Aber, Laura E 
Adam, Carlotta A 
Adams, Alvia C 
Ahbe, Meta R 
Allen, Edith F 
Allen, Jane E 
Alyea, Cornelia L 
Ames, Ethel V 
Ames, Mrs. Mary M 
Anderson, Anna 


eee oo st.. 


ze st eed 


Washington St.G 
Lawrence > ae 


CamdenmSt....: <. 


202 Peshine ave. 
T4N. Arl’g’nave.,E.O 
. (24 Thirteenth ave. 
. 127 Wakeman ave. 
. 316 Belleville ave. 
.|8 Eighth ave. 
..{18 Taylor st. 
..{18 Taylor st. 
..{111 Spruce st. 


.... 193 South Sixth st. 


Anderson, Henry S 
Andrew, Mary A 
Anthony, Elizabeth M... 
Anthony, Lizzie 
Antz, Natalie 
Arbuckle, Jennie M 
‘Arbuckle, Marion A 
“Arndt, Elizabeth K 


Washington St.. 


North ith St. G.. 


../19 Warren pl. 
‘©1016 Belleville ave, 
.. .|8214 Webster st. 
.(273 Parker st. 
. 283 High st. 
.. 41 Nelson pl. 
. 73 Roseville ave. 


.. 18 Lillie st. 


Ascher, Ernestine R 


avery, patah Aw... ...: .|Central Beet a 


.. 60 James st. 


ra 95 Ridgewood ave. 


Axtell, Sarah B 
Ayers, Augusta M 
Ayres, Jessie M 


Badgley, Nellie M 
Bainbridge, Emma J.. ... 


eee j aria aan. 
Baird, Margaret 
Baird, Margaret J 


South Market St./1st Assistant. 


_. 27 Gillette pl. 
. 63 Alpine st. 


.. 7 Linden st. 

4 297 South Seventh st. 
. 281% Belleville ave. 

. 129 Bleecker st. 

. 102 Sherman ave. 
204 Plane st. 


.. 117 Second ave. 


Baker, Lucy E Sup’v. of Draw’g. 


Balcom, A. G 


Baldwin, Anna A 

Baldwin, Mrs. Anna L... 
Baldwin, E. Belle 
Baldwin, Emma F 
Baldwin, Helen 


Hamburg PI G../V. Brinbibaly 
lirepenciae hi 


North 7th Sv.. 


..|167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
..15 Sherman ave. 

27 Bathgate pl. 

15 Pennsylvania ave. 
213 Garside st. 

827 Summer ave. . 

15 Sherman ave. 

. 98 North Seventh st. 


; 


NAME. 


Baldwin, 
Ball, Katharine V 
Bamberger, Morris.. 
Banister, Lydia S. 
Barbour, Kate H . 
Barr, Jean T 


eee ewes 


Barter, Caroline A. 
Barth, Annie 
Bassett, May V 
Baxter, Anna W.. 
Baxter, James M 
Bayley, Eva E.... 
Beach, Della W 
Beach, Emma R 
Beam, Sarah E 


Beardsley, Emma E 


Bearse, Edith G 
Bedell, Mary E 
Beers, Ella E 


Bennett, Laura eee 
Bensen, Carrie W. 
Bergfels, Jennie D 
Berry, Arisena.... 
Berry, Estelle V 
Berry, Jennie B... 
Beyer, Augusta M. 


Biddinger, Jessie L... 


Bingham, Cora E 
Bingham, Lizzie M 
Bioren, Edith J 
Bird, Mary | oa gh Ae 
Bishop, Lorena E. 
Bissell, Thomas J.. 

Blaeser, Emma 


$4) ‘ee 


Blake, K. 


M. Lillian 
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..|2d Assistant. . 


.|Assistant .... 


.|Assistant.... 
Principal. ... 
Assistant . 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Kind’ gy Asst.. 
1st Assistant. 


0. » aha 


Assistant... 
Assistant ... 


Assistant... 


V. Principal.. 
Principal; .... 
Assistant.. 
Assistant. . 
Assistant... 
ist Assistant. 
Ist Assistant. 
Kind’e Direct 
V. Principal.. 
Kind’eg Direct 
Ist Assistant. 
Kind’g Asst.. 


Assistant .. 


ist Assistant. 


.|ist Assistant. 
.|18 Stanton st. 


Assistant .. 
Assistant iio 
H’d Assistant 
Kind’g Asst... 
ist Assistant. 
Kind’g Direct 
Assistant .... 
V. Principal. 
Kind’e Asst.. 
V. Principal.. 
Assistant .... 
Principal 
Speciat fe ae 
.|Kind’g Direct 


Ss eee 


JAASSistanti es 


Kind’g Direct 
Principal... 
Kind’g Asst.. 


= EE. eas 
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ADDRESS. 


71 Pennsylvania ave 
328 High st. wed 
104 Chadwick ave. 
.|69 South Tenth st. 
632 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Avondale, N. J. 

318 Seventh ave. 


1142a Broad st. 


» 


; 


By 
.| Lakesideave., Verona 


.|105 Monmouth st. 
.|57 Halleck st. 4 
177 Mt.- Prospect ave. 4 
.|15 Elm st. 

. 95 South Eighth st. 
./113 Plane st. 

.|124 Union st., Eliz’th. 
327 Summer ave. 

15 South st. 

51 Hillyer st., Orange 
42 South Tenth st. 

44 Nairn pl. 


; 
ie 
* 
can 


156 Clinton ave. 
156 Garside st. 
90 Clinton ave. 


../79 Sherman ave, 
.|V. Principal - 


33 Morton st. 
35 Burnet st. 
26 Hill st. 


59 Hillside pl. 

59 Hillside pl. | 
79 Murray st. 
529 Summer ave. 
7 Summit st. 

90 Wright st. 


.127 Newton st. 


51 Sherman ave. 
118 Bruen st. 

29 North Ninth st. 
275 High st. 

219 Fairmount ave. 
65 Prospect st., E. a 
57 North Seventh st. a} 
57 North Seventh st, 
./629 Parker st. 

49 Burnet st. 


a 
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SCHOOL. RANK, ADDRESS. 
Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .. Mt Millington ave. 
TBUIAVES. 2... S. Assistant ..../141 New st. 

‘Hamburg: Pl..../Assistant ....|91 Stone st. 
‘Monmouth St...\V. Principal. .\|51 Thirteenth ave. 
(Birnettot;...... Assistant ....|187 Bloomfield ave. 
imo es... 6. 'V. Principal. .|28 Wakeman ave. 
hc os re ‘Kind’g Asst. 97 Quitman st. 

South 8th St. ist Assistant.| 149 Littleton ave. 
South 8th St..... Assistant ..../24 Bathgate pl. 
Central Ave...../ Assistant ....|231 Sixth ave. 
UrneRe a). gs." V. Principal. 100 Central ave. 
‘Newton St...... Assistant ..../3838 Bank st. 

Charlton St.....)/Assistant ....)126 Wright st. 

Myock: St. >. ..|Assistant,....|152 Plane st. 
Camdenrsots..-... ‘Principal ... 187 South Eleventh st. 
(Morton St.."..... Assistant .... 80 Hillside ave. 
MestnOnw eG esc. 6%. Assistant .....249 Mt. Prospect ave. 
18th POG. wisi vio» ee 2 Direct 46 Oriental st. 


Summer Ave.... Assistant ....57 Taylor st. 


‘Morton St.. .| Assistant ..../80 Hillside ave. 
13th Ave.. . Assistant 45 North Seventh st. 
Lawrence St.-G. |v. Principal.. 201. Mt. Pleasant ave. 
POMS Ut ss. otf Assistant ..../23 Kearny st. 
Hamburg Pl.... Assistant .... 81 ©@xford st. 
South 10th St... Assistant .... 67 Bloomfield ave. 
North 7th St....\|Assistant... 24 Gould ave. 
.\Camden St.+.... ‘Assistant ....(24 Gould ave. 
.|Monmouth St.../Assistant... 12 No. Grove st., E.O. 
mpMillersSb 2... ‘Assistant .... 112 Thirteenth ave. 
: ‘18th Bes ists. Assistant .... 112 Thirteenth ave. 


Kind’g Direct 1076 Broad st. 
Kind’g Direct 26 South Eleventh st. 


e/ INOW LEVUIL Whee = eo wo © 


SPIO Ud hes x3) s*s Assistant . B27 ‘ Summer ave. 
Ad Gi re Assistant i. ae: O54 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
. Lafayette St..../Assistant .... 24 Franklin st. 


| § Charge of ip 182 Main st., E. O. 


. | High eg. Oe) 6 (ne ee-shs | 1 German 
IES 9 Ae eon Man’ 1 Train’ g 241 Sixth ave. 
. Burnet St. P.. ly, Principal.. 7 Central ave. 
. South Market St. Assistant .....21 Humboldt st. 
Mateos. 6.05 Kind’g Asst . 21 Humboldt st. 
. South Market St. Assistant ....48 Burnet st. 


Central Ave.....1st Assistant 27 Burnet st. 
Waverly Ave.... Assistant ..../1 Hillside ave. 
Normal & Train’ g Kind’ gTrain'r Stirling, N. J. 
. Walnut St |Principal.....|88 Park st. 


S y's ec! a) Ole 
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TEACH ERS—Convrinuep. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Cashion: Wallan ieerte see Morton St....... ‘Assistant... 29 Morton st. — 
Caufield, Katharine R.... Lawrence St.... Assistant .... 18 Tichenor st. 
Caufield, Mary L..:...... Lawrence St. P./V. Principal.. 18 Tichenor st. 
Caviezel, Marie: Jio: faces South Market St. Assistant .... 159 Green st. 
Chamberlain, Alice B....|Morton St....... Assistant ....17 Murray st. 
Chamberlin, Mary ....3../ Marshall St..... Kind’g Direct. 42 Walnut st. 
Chandler, Mabel...... .../North 7th St..../Assistant ..../286 Fifth st.) 
Chase; edithaMs 7 i285 te Newton St...... Kind’g Asst.. 35 Chestnut st. 

\\( Hiro Bae eee 3d Assistant | | . 
Chase Me bel 1g vane e oni ., Asst Drawing | Nutley, N. J. 

| Supervisor Special..... ) | 
Chitterling, Adele H:\.°. Warren St...... Assistant .... 64 Park ave.,Bloon 
Chitterling, Emily B...... Monmouth St... Assistant .... 64 Park ave.,Bloon 
Christie mma Gorn. © MillersSii aie. Assistant ..../88 Thomas st. 
Church, Matilda M....... South 10th St... Kind’g Asst. 118 Milligan pl, S. 
Ciark “Flenriettasve ei... j|Ann St......4... Assistant 22. (118 Clovenen. 
Clark; }OSepbt hance 65. caus |\Lawrence St... Principal.....'54 Warren st. 
Claric, Mabel Wi siee. ae fi00) 18th Anver ene Assistant .... 68 Hillside ave. 
Chan, Md seca be tot ‘Hamburg Pl.... Assistant... 104 Elm st. 
Clark, Mildred L.« .......:..|Chestnuti Stpauee eesistaie ene Minton pl., Oran 
Clans eatin uk: tees) ‘Bergen St ...... V. Principal.. 11 Miller st. 
Clarke, Agnes B...... .---/Hamburg Pl. P. |V. Principal.. 84 Treacy ave. 
Clarkes Payilise Een. oie ee Bruce Sti iia Assistant.....91So. Clinton st.,E 
Clearman, ElizabefMW W.../Ann Street...... Assistant .../21 Halsey st. 
Coats) HanrietmUik 3552 Chestnut Stites" Assistant ....53 Spruce st. 
Coe; Cornelia So) tee Se So. 8th St. P.... V. Principal.. 46 Mt. Pleasant av 
Coe,: J CSSiB aL) tien sah ett Newton St... .: Assistant ....|Nutley, N. J. 
eri) essie, Lia. eee Webster Steves Assistant ... . 46 Mt. Pleasant av 
Cole} Ina! Bwaiees. Sarees Monmouth St... Assistant .... 21 Halsey st. 
Coleman, Mary A........ Franklin: Sees Assistant ..../203 Summer ave. 
Coleman, Mary S......... sussex Ave..... Kind’g Asst. 17 Roseville ave. 
Collard,“Rhomas T+ .5./, (North 7th St: .o) Printipalsssas 280 Summer ave. 
Condit, Ethel Lo......50. Abington Ave.../Assistant .... Caldwell, N. J. 
Cone, ‘Amia Gis rie no NWewtonysis te Assistant... 237% South 8th st. 
Conkling, George........ Souths St. (ase Assistant ....177 Clinton ave. 
Conover, Harriet R .\..../Camden St..... . Kind’g Asst. .| Maplewood, N. J. 
Conover, Margaret D.....|Lawrence St.... Assistant ... . Maplewood, N. J. 
Cook, ‘ChassH shaeita nae Manual Training Special....... 34 High st. 
Cook, Nelly :A;.Miy: 2). ‘Hawthorne Ave, Kind’g Direct 114 Chadwick ave. 
Cornwell, Gertie L....... Washington St.. Assistant... 76 Wickliffe st. 
Corson, .David B./.:.5,.. | DUVK Vo dah Ua ee ete 'Principal...../640 Ridge st. 
Cory, Mrs. Catharine B...|James St. Indus. Principal...../86 Bleecker st. 
Cottrell, Katherine....... Burnet St....... Assistant ... /249 Mt. Pleasant ay 
Couli liza Au eat ue Summer Ave.... 1st Assistant..|58 Mt. Pleasant ave 
Coult, H. Margaret....... Pris h s is base ist Assistant../58 Mt. Pleasant ave 
Courrier, Jane Do idu... otate Stes Assistant ..../47 State st. : 
Coursen, itian so 5 ev, North 7th St..../Assistant..... 153 Roseville ave. 
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rane, ElizabethK... ... 
Mee, rielen S........... 
Te ine, H. Louise 


Suge «eee & 


Tai ne, Mary iach sca ahh ats 
ter, Mrs. Georgia B.. 
Trav wford, Etta 


a oe ae ae } 
see ee wwe 


mmins, Elizabeth.. 
ur tis, Annie E 
ad is, Clara I 


ae. aie oars 0/6 


iF . i” Eloise. 
, Annie is 


eee 


Sjalia 6, 6 2 S 6)\9) ‘8! 2\'0 © 


or eeeee 


) a Mees Ass... sks. 
Camp, Marie L........ 
vamp, Maude R 
a Anna R 


Stepie 6 oe @ 


maney, Josephine....... 
laney, Margaret C. 
laney, Maude M 
Bereinda M........ 
ye ngler, MIP OATET. Sc... 
Jettmer, Juliet 


ee (wre) 66 co 


tag 


kerson, C. Virginia B.. 

‘ Clara ERTS Ga aa are ae 
ixon, Jessie E 
odd, Edna B 


Cm ese s «ee & 8 


OP .8 4.8. "e je 60) 6 < 


SCHOOL. 


RANK, 


ADDRESS. 


Lafayette St.... 
Ann St. 


Washington St. 
lelanieol, St... . 
South 8th St.... 
Monmouth St... 
.|Lawrence St. P. 
Roseville Ave. . 


ese ee ee eee 


eee ee 


South Market St. 
WN ss) a 


se ee esse ee 


Washington St.. 
Washington St.. 
Morton St. 


ese eee eer eae 


ig 
Roseville Ave... 


Academy St.Ung' 


State St 


oe ee ee wwe 


see ewe 


ith BEE vise ws 
Abington Ave... 
South 8th St 


eseeoe 


THIN AAVEs) oss 


Summer Ave.. 

South 10th St.. 

/Morton St; 2... 
MOnte tO ol... 
Burnet St 
Newton St 
Central Ave 
Burnet St 


oe eve » ‘@te © 


.|Assistant .. 


[Assistant ... 
l\Assistant ... 
../Assistant. , 


‘Kind’g Direct 


Principale aif 
Assistant... 


Assistant .. 
.|Assistant . 
|Kind’g Asst. 
\V. Principal. 
Kind’g Direct 


: .| Assistant €or 


|Assistant ,.. 
Assistant. 
lAssistant ....| 
|Assistant... 


\Assistant ... 
Assistant . 
1st Assistant. 


: ‘Ist Assistant. 


Let Oe 
spec icnwy a si. 
Kind’g¢ Asst.. 
Assistant .. 
Kind’g Asst. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant... 
Assistant. 
.|H’d Assistant 
Assistant . 


WAssistant .... 


Assistant: i... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant.... 
.|H’d Assistant 
.|Assistant .: 
Assistant ..:. 
Kind’g Asst. 
Kind’e Direct 
Assistant .\. 
Assistant .. 

ist Assistant. 
1st Assistant. 


‘rAssistant..... 


23 Chestnut st. 
1034 Broad st. 


./188 Milford ave. 
.|183 Milford ave. 
san Milford ave. 


226 North Sixth st. 
‘\31 Brunswick st. 
184 Ridgew’d r’d, S.O. 
131 N. Mapleav.,E.O. 
91 Oraton st. 
./249 North Sixth st. 
560 Jersey ave., J.C. 
34 Evergreen pl., E.O. 


{11 Parkhur st st. 


31 Melon pl. 
(216 Belleville ave 
...|188 Wh’ tierst. ,Rahw’ y 


27 Gillette pl. 


. (28 Parkhurst st. 


28 Parkhurst st. 
54 State st. 
256 North Seventh st. 


.../256 North Seventh st. 


54 State st. 
11386 Stone st. 


.|186 Stone st. 
.|Roseland, N. J 


|Roseland, N. J 


_.'821 South Tenth st. 


./821 South Tenth st. 
64 James st. 

.|B5 Read st. 

312 High st. 

204 Plane st. 

310 High st. 

241 Clifton ave. 
206 First st. 


..819 Summer ave. 


541 Orange st. 


564 High st. 


177 North Ninth st. 
35 Burnet st. 


.{1386 Plane st. 


331 Seventh ave. 
831 Seventh ave. 
71 Liberty st. 
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TEKEACHERS—ConriInuED. 


ADDRESS. 


| 
NAME. | SCHOOL. RANK. 
| | 
Doolittle, PTA TS Ose veces hustets . Camden Sots sae Kind’g Asst.. 
Doremus, Alberta R...... (Chestnut St..... ‘lst Assistant. 
Doremias, aise Oot. |W outer Stina Assistant .... 


Doremus, Jessie K 
Doty, Jessie T 
Dougall, Elizabeth W.. 
Dougall, Mary A 
Dougall, Wm. A.. 
Dougherty, Florence M.. 
Dousherty, Henry jai. 

Dovell, Mrs. Josephine 
Dowie, Jennie M 
Drew, Minnie I 
Drumm, M. Will..... 


soe eee eee 


apa O80, co. 8 


ere ewe 


oe eee eee 


Drummond, Adelaide . ot 


Drummond, Grace 
Diath y; ea ACe. Wan aware < 
Duncan, Lucy G 
Dunham, Mary E 
AB Yb Gn clears Cng to) Wee aa 
Dunn, Katherine F 


see ee 


Dunnellon a (Co ate 


Durand, S. Eveline 


Ditked, Sarah P:-o....e5 


Durling, Mary 


Eagles, Annie McLeod.. 


Hac les) s|ane ie, +. Va 
Eckhouse Harriet.. 

Hebert; Edna C. 3... 0) 
Elder, L. Louise 
Ellis, Griselda 
Pilis: Mame. ee oi 
Bl yn yslizeies tase S855 
Elston; Lois Po sce k 
Enders, J. Virginia.... 
Ent, Minnie E 


Hise 16-8. 0) O70 04% 


+ & eo @. @ ‘ale fe) © 


© a; a ers 6 


eseeue 


eee 


eee 
eee 
eae 
eee 


ook eee ete a be 


Dusenberry, Emily T... 


B76" 0 50) bee 
eee 
oe) .0;)) 
cee 
see 
eee 


oe el 


: ' Highs 

‘South Sth St. G 
. Monmouth St.. 

.| Franklin . 

"4 Sth Ave aes 
"| Waverly Aver 
‘Lawrence St.. 
So. Market St. P. 
../Summer Ave.. 
Rosev ille Ave... 


B. 


cee ee re 


\Miller St) Pane 
13th Ave 
18th Ave. P 
.\Sussex Ave..... 


.. Summer Ave.... 
. 18th Ave 


ed 


. Central Ave.... 
‘Summer Ave.... 
iet| BOTS CH biti e cam 
Morton (Ste. 
SOuth Stiiisiec st 
Camden stead, .s 
South 10th St... 


\Lafayette: Stu. 
Monmouth Sts} 
Nera St 


eoeeereene 


Sth AVG oases 
Ridge St 


oe ee eee 


|Assistant .. 


V. Principal. . 


. 1st Assistant. 


ale nets! 
.|Principal.. 


. Assistant 
Principals. wa. 
VASSIStaANE Te: 


.|Assistant .. 
'V. Principal. . 
Assistant ... 
Assistant... 
Assistant... 
Assistant 
Assistant . 
Mi Principal. 
Assistant . 
ve Principal. 


.|Assistant.. 


Assistant... 
Assistant .. 
Assistant . 


Assistant... 
>. 


Assistant os 
Kind’g Direct 
Assistant...) 
Assistant.... 
Assistaniviz at 
H’d Assistant 


Assistant..': 
Assistant .. 
Assistant .. 


Assistant<* 
1st Assistant. 
Assistant, 


.|Assistant.... 


Assistant. . 
Ys Principal. 


Assistant.. 


. (264 Clifton ave. 


.117 Sherman ave. 
./129 Lincoln ave. 


H’d Assistant 


Kind’g Direct 


Dunellen, N. J. 
90 Sherman ave. 
44 Second ave. 


..44 Second ave. 


61 Stirling st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
./218 South Sixth st. 


70 Fourth ave. 


a = ee 


—_— 


255 South Eighth st. 
. 264 Mt. Pleasant avi 
.|838 Myrtle ave. | 
.|83 Myrtle ave. 
‘80 Wickliffe st. | | 
./102 Elm st. 
‘7 Emmet st. 
. 466 High st. 
466 High st. 


.|84 Linden ave. Bing 
. 424 Washington st.J 

. .|22 Miller st. 

.. 12 Mt. Prospect pl. 

. 86 Orchard st. 


273 High st. 

115 Montclair ave. 
372 Clinton ave. 
1484 Monmouth st. 
96 South Eleventh sg 
209 South Sixth st. — 
.1128 Central ave. 

. 28 Chestnut st. 
Avon ave., Irvingto 
141 Bank st. 

. 56 Elizabeth ave. 
634 Jersey Ave., J. | 
. 86 Elizabeth ave. 

. 485 High st. 


. 150 Sherman ave. 
‘89 Fourth ave. 

'89 Fourth ave. . | 
../89 Fourth ave. 


acs 
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——_$$ 
———— 


NAME. 


Meminam, Grace D....... 
elts, Florence........... 
rin, Jessie M.......... 
eld, ‘Josephine WAS has chk? ) 
e, Carrie H 

Finn, Agnes C 

Finter, Emma 

Fisher, Ruth B 

Fiske, Elizabeth F 

Fithian, Emma I.. 

eo. Jennie. B.. 
uvelle, O. Watson 

Pletcher, Alice M 

Force, Frances C 

Porker, M. Margery 

forman, George 

Fort, Fred. W 

Fort, Marion B 

Foxcroft, Jane I 

Freeland, Marietta H 

Freeman, L. Edna.. 

Puller, Cora E 

a Anna E 


Gebrici, Mrs. Ze@lla. ok... . 
Gallagher, Elizabeth F... 
Gamon, Hilda M. L 
Ganong, Lillian A.. 
Gardner, Frances okg 
Garrabrant, Anna L 
Garrabrant, Elizabeth E.. 
Gauch, Isabelle C 
Mien, Lizzie BE. ........ 
zawthrop, Elizabeth S.... 
awthrop, Sarah N....... 
Geddes, EATS Fe 
seissele, E. Elise 
Gemar, Jennie A.. 
C eppert, Agnes GC 
eppert, Doris 
eraghty, Linda M.. 
eraghty, Mary 
Gerhard, Catharine is 


e 


Maes @ de) oo ow Ree 


as) S € 9 a 66 oo © 


jee Ore Sale 


6 Cf Cis. 2.8 6.48 


a Ge le) ie 66 “SO ) ¢. 9. le © 


see ree 


eee eee eee 


se ee wee 


Sa ca eaeeeane » 


S Oe 6 6 0 2 


eee ee ee eewe 


2 he ace «8. eo 


eee eee 


ilott, MEO Gs) ltrs ¢..s 


ADDRESS. 


Elliot St. G 
Camden St 
Walnut St 


es eee 
nm 8) 6 6,6 
ee ee eae 


Seater’. «av 


Bruce St 
Statervou.! .< 


cede tovee 


oes ee eee 


see ee ewe 


SHegevene: ae 


South 10th’ St... 


.|Lafayette St . 
.|Abington Ave.. 
Central Ave. 
.|Morton St 


ocho 0 @ © 516 


Popets 1T  o5 os, 38 
Elliot St 
Elliot St 
Chestnut St 
MonmouthSt... 


eof ws ee @ 


Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta.. 


Lock St 


Sor abe © see 


..|Principal.. 


. Assistant. . ar 
. Assistant 
..|Assistant 


Manual Training Special 


Sie) €) 0.2 


170 Mt. Prospect ave. 
12 Quitman st. 


.Millburn, N. J. 
1112 Fifth ave. 


SCHOOL. RANK. 
Normal& Train’g Model & Critic’ 
POOPY O =. «5/4» - Assistant .... 
Morton St:...... Kind’g Asst. 
Higtag........: jist Assistant. 
iCentral Ave.....|Assistant... 
ieee... <.- Assistant... 
tivetote tr... Ve Principal. 
(Bercent....... Assistant . 
[Lafayette St....)Assistant.... 

evi. Ba Assistant ... 
LStiyeve..; .:.... Assistant . 
‘Lafayette St..../Assistant . 


V. Principal.. 
Assistant . 

Assistant .. 
Principal.... 


Assistant... 


..|Assistant... 
Kind’g Direct) 
. 81 New York ave. 

.113 Norwoodst., Vailsb. 


Assistant... 
(Assistant... 
Assistant 


oe 8 € 


‘Assistant... 
‘Assistant . 
Ist Assistant. | 
Assistant.. 

list Assistant. 
‘Kind’g Direct 
. Kind’g Direct! 


Abington Ave...|Kind’g Direct 
Hamburg Pl....|Assistant . 

.| Hamburg Pl. G..\H’d Assistant 
VTA Lee sink teal Assistant... 
Wickliffe St.... |Assistant.. 
Morton St....... Assistant .... 
Manual Training Special....... 

LPS eves. es Seas ‘Kind’g Asst 
Beitce teks ee Sie n Asst... 
Waverly Ave.... Kind’g Direct. 
‘Central Ave..... Assistant . 


lV. Principal.. 


. 26 Summit st. 


PE ET, Madison st. 
125 Prospect st. 
107 6 Broad st. 


16 Grant st. 
141 Pacific st 
. 182 Brunswick st. 


195 Broad st. 
183 Fairmount ave. 


../16 Thomas st. 
.. 184 Fourth st. 
.|202 South Sixth st. 
.. 38 South Tenth st. 
.|388 South Tenth st. 


13 Carteret st. 
32 Hedden ter. 


31 Lombardy st. 


54 New st. 


25 St. Luke’s pl., Mont. 
35 Cottage st. 
126 Third ave. 


; 208 Academy st., S.O. 


29 North Ninth st. 
380 High st. 
.|147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
205 Mt, Pleasant ave. 
205 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
200% Garside st. 
.|168 Polk st. 
203 Main st., E. O. 


./139 Court St: 
..1189 Court st. 


139 Monmouth st. 
227 Mulberry st. 


.110 Belmont ave. 


82 Hedden ter. 

105 South Ninth st. 
.{1 Summit st. 

1 Summit st. 
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NAME. 


Gilman, F. G 


Gilmour, Katharine E.. 


Gleason, Charles H 


Gleason, Charles H., Jr.. 


Glover, Flora I 
Gogl, Claribel 
Gogl, Emma L 
Goldsmith, Evelyn M 
Gore, Belle M 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E. 
Gould, Frances V 
Gould, Minnie D..... 
Grady, Florence J 
Graham, Ada 


Graham, Margaret D.... 


Graham, Lucy.... 


Greene, Clara W.. 


Grice, Edith E 


Gray, Esther M .. 
Grork, Genevieve S 
Grover, Isabel G 


Hadden, 
Haddow, 
Haddow, 
Haines, Alice B 


Minnie M 


Haines, Martha B 
Hall, Juliet N 


Hamel, Georgiana 
Hampton, Belle 
Hand, Lydia W 
Hanson, F. H 


Haring, Frances M 
Harlow, Julia A 
Harper, Louise 


Harrison, Harriet N 
Harrison, Mary M 
Hartough, Sarah E 


S588) ee ese 
ees or oe ae ee CM 
es eeeoese 
see 


A Sher ee 6 (9, We ue 
see eee 


eae eS Ie; 


Oe 6.6L 8 Le & \e 6 © 
whe eimans 6 

-. 
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Agnes........ 
Elizabeth G... 


Hamel Hiudoras.n2rens 


Harrington, Sarah...... 
Harrington, Stella S.... 


Harris, Ada Van Stone.. 


“eee 
18 0 7 @ 


eveee 


SCHOOL. 


6 w,e\s @ ws eye ene e 


..|High 
..\Summer Ave... 
..\Summer Ave.... 
.|\So. Market St. G. 
South Market St. 
Franklin 


e-. 
‘s 0: «le Fever aus 


IMonmouth Stas 
[Franklin ,G...... 
. Com'rce St. Ung. 
» 1So0uths Sthiseie as 
../Roseville Ave... 
Bergen St 
15th Ave 
..|Waverly Ave... 

High ee eee 
«North Teno 
. |Newton St 
‘Elliot St 
..| High 


Washington St.. 


ee AIL R tl Whe se we eee 


oe 
eoveeee 
ee | RAILAUL Whe ee ew woe 


ee @ 9, eo: 6 C.<he ers 


Walnut-St, 3 eee 
Webster St..... 
.| Hamburg Plage. 


* 6 


ee wee eee 


§ Asst Superv. 
of Music 
. South Market St. 


ee 


ears Se © 


ee 


CC e 0 @) 6 © Sia ols is 


. |Summer Ave .. 
Roseville Ave... 
Elizabeth Ave... 
Hamburg Pl. 
Waverly Ave.. 
Superv. of Prim. 
Sch. & Kind’g. 


oe 
ee 
ee 


South 10th St.. 
Monmouth St. 
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RANK. 


1st Assistant. 
.|Assistant .... 
./104 Fourth ave. 
.|104 Fourth ave. 


Principal .. 

V. Principal. 
1st Assistant. 
Assistant’... 3 
Assistaiiivan 
Kind’g Asst.. 


Specialy sn2 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 
Assistant. ..; 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Direct 
V. Principal.. 
V. Principal.. 
Assistant ... 
Assistant ... 
Assistant: ia; 
1st Assistant. 
Assistant. 


Kind’e Asst.. 


.|Assistant.... 


Kind’¢g Direct. 
Assistant .... 


Special 


ts eeeee 


Assistant .... 
Assistant... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant ..7. 
Assistant .. 

Assistant .... 
.|Principal.... 

2d Assistant... 
ist Assistant. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant. .... 
.|Assistant.... 
_.|Kind’g Asst... 


SPCClaliamrae 


Normal& Train’ 8 Kind’g Direct|92 Sheffield st. 


.|Assistant . 
.|Assistant.... 


.|187 Broad st. 


VaAPrincipalag 


ADDRESS. 


774 Highland av 
76 Beach st., Arli 


366 High st. 
187 Broad st. 
1076 Broad st. 


50 Ninth ave. ' 


.|13 Myrtle ave. 


22 Miller st. _ 

161 Somerset st. 

144 Ward st., Paters« 
161 Somerset st. 
131 Clifton ave. 

6 Gouverneur st. , ' 


1460 Summer ave. 


115 Third ave. 
271 Parker st. 


.197 Court st. - 


14 Camp st. 

121 Second ave. 
121 Second ave. 
34 Franklin st. 


34 Franklin st. 
34 Franklin st. 


.|168 Johnson ave. 


250 Garside st. 
250 Garside st. 
3851 Plane st. 

Orange ave. ‘Irvingt 


4 


.|141 Heller arkway, 


320 Belleville ave. 
174 Summer ave. a 
336 Clifton ave. 

424 Belmont ave. — 
115 North Lievota 
159 Littleton ave. ; 


298 Clifton ave. 


.|Box 178, Montcl’r,N 
18 Div’n st., N. Br’ 


ey, Elizabeth W 
all, Theodorus B 


see ee 
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SCHOOL. 


RANK. 


Morton St. P.... 
South 10th St.. 
High 


Imayer, Jeannette L.|Morton Street .. 
ete Pee ty sss ws 

lenbeck, Caroline Y.. |South 8th St... 
@hwout, Adelle....... Prag, ... es: 
(iy? 30 Camden St...... 
, M. Adelaide......: Ciimerst,. 5... 
Le Dea Mime... 5s. 
eman, Georgia .|Waverly Ave.... 
Binan, Jeannette....;. Charlton St...... 
BSW Ly sine kes Chariton St... . 
meat, Mabel R........... Ly: ra 
fnderson, Annie........ Hamburg Pl.... 
aenderson, Elizabeth.....|Normal& Train’g 
Brey. (chy Va ar ade. « 
anion; Mary. P......... Summer Ave?... 
MO ACU eins ins hk as BLOTLON, ts. . 
fenson, Ellen A..,......./Roseville Ave... 
Met, PClen 4. +.,..... oie it 
Meeneld, Anna.....\..... Monmouth St.... 
devey, Agnes B.......... feo gi oe ean 
dewitt, Margaret L......| PRE oko ae cies 
dibbard, Elizabeth.......| 13th Aves ir... 

en, Grace D.,,........ Ann St 


Till, J. F 
Till, Lillie A 
Till, Madell 
Till, Nellie 


Wyse Shia ese Bue ole 6 6 8 6 
Sve ws Mee sie 0 6. 6 
Sse ly 6 suse s 0 @ 6 0 @ 
Us Reem nt Aw) a @ 0) 6. 4. 8 
Qieie BIG WE eae p60 6-6 
She re w9'e)6.0 6 © 
see eee eae 


ie 6 ees 


ockenbary, Mrs. Alberta 


lodges, Georgia A....... 
llum, Margaret 
mes, Alice M.......... 
jpler, E. Mabel......... 
ppaugh, Abbie J 
pper, Bessie L 


CS er 


iss, 'e\'e'-e 


Sussex Ave 


Manual Training 
Camden St 
Camden St 
2) Shs) ae 
High 

South 10th St.... 
Hawkins St 


twisty Ciel 
ee ee ee eee ee 


South Market St. 
Webster St 


«0 isi 80.9 


oe. 6 wiles 8, = 
KL ee eM 


Central Ave. P.. 
Summer Ave.... 
Marshall St 
Walnut St 
Bergen St 


ene (elecd 


0 ene Ren 6 1S 


ieee 


bye 0 @ eels 8. ¢ 


Assistant... . .| 


H’d Assistant. 


} LVASSISTATIE nee 


‘ist Assistant.. 


.|Assistant. 0%; 


‘1st Assistant.. 


Assistant... 


|Assistant..... 
[A Ssistatit:. a. 
Assistant..... 
‘ist Assistant.. 
|Assistant..... 
Assistant. 23% 
\Principal..... 
tAssistant, 1.8 
‘ist Assistant.. 
‘Model & Critic 
‘Kind’g Direct 
|Assistant .... 
Assistant... 
Assistant... .. 
V. Principal. . 
[Assistant .... 
OA SOT S RATE Al ae 
2d Assistant. . 
Assistant... .| 


SatASSISEANE. .casl 


‘Special 
[Assistant « 
Assistant . 


1st Assistant..| 
1st Assistant..| 
Assistant ....| 
Assistants: swe. 
Assistant.....| 
Kind’g Direct 
Principal... ..| 
Assistant ....| 


V.. Principal. | 


|Assistant ....| 


V. Principal.. 
Assistant: . Ja. 
Assistant... ... 
Assistant.....| 
Kind’g Direct 
Assistant... : 


V. Principal... 


ADDRESS. 


56 Park pl. 

7 Center st. 

291 Belleville ave. 
137 Court st. 

182 South Seventh st. 
77 North Eleventh st. 
73 South st. 

48 Gray st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

75 Avon ave. 

75 Avon ave. 

118 Hillside ave. 

56 Elizabeth ave. 

26 Camp st. 

1b: Clare se 

1076 Broad st. 

331 Belleville ave. 

85 Wickliffe st. 

165 North Sixth st. 
669 Hunterdon st. 
‘Dunellen, N. J. 

45 Sixth ave. 

'280 Garside st. 

97 South Eleventh st. 
316 Sussex ave. 

559 Summer ave. 


. 40 Nelson pl. 
. .|40 Nelson pl. 


100 Orange st. 

81 North Ninth st. 
247 South Eighth st. 
366 Summer ave. 

253 South Eighth st. 
37 Essex st. 

54 New st. 

388 Avon ave. 

127 Arlington st. 

75 Warren st. 

624 High st. 

175 James st. 

469 Summer ave. 

197 Plane st. 

29 Cottage st. 

10 Elwood pl. 

42 Lincoln ave. 

61 Columbia st. 
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TEACHERS—COnrTINvUED. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL. 


RANK. 


TATE; “ALLL ast xtaetes + 
Horter, UB nee We BR 
Hotchkiss, Daisy M 


FLO VCVa Pee ae Nich slew ed 


Toward; Anna. 6 5n6 ik 
Howard, Marie N.......5.. 
Howell, Caroline L 
Howell, Lydia E 
THowell) Pamelacsoce vse ss 
Hutchings, Carrie C 
Hutchings, Emma L 
Hutman, Florence E 
iti 76 Ca Oia 26 be Wea io en 
Hymes, Sara L 


oven nee 


pis) «)'s 6 fe 


ove ee 
eeceveee 


eee eee 
eee ee eee eee 


6 O86 ge) ee 6 Ke @ 


Jacobs, Florence M....... 
Jenkinson, Harriet K 
FewettyGoureiaty cs.) oe.7 
Vontson, Carolite:! 0) 
Johnson, Maude A........ 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa.. 
fohnson; Wellie Bis eso: 
Jolley, Josephine F 
fSnes;. Laura sco ay i eee 
Fones; Letitia wl Ganus seas 
Joralemon, Rachel K 


eee ee wee 
$a! 6Re Coa) 1S) 81cm 10 


Keene, Ednah drab tded 
Keller, Caroline: .* 03.2.4 5. 


| 
. 


Monmouth St... 


Waverly <AVes.5 
South, Stiaweel 
High... 46s ( 
Hamburg Pl.. 


‘Marshall St 


Monmouthst.... 


Camden St 


6 © @ eis @) ees aie 


Wainut Lene 
‘\Newton St. P. 


James St. Indus. 


‘Commerce st. 


South Market st. 


Hamburg Pl... 
18th Ave. P 


“eee 
1.6 8 OG ee @ 


James St. Indus. 
South 10th St.. 


Washington St.. 


Hamburg Pl.... 
Roseville Ave... 
Summer Ave. P. 


TOLD Aen ee Pee 
Camden Stiga 7, 
Elizabeth Ave... 


South Market St. 


Chestntit' St:22% 


Kelly, Catharine M.M.... 
Kempe, "Anoustas so oie 
Kempt, Emily M. oo. ee 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer 
Kennedy, Thos. F 
Keniiy; Olives: hia ne 
Kent, Mabelle E 
Kerns, M. Lizzie 
Kevler,  Lallian /<..2. ver 
Kiesewetter, Dora 


© 2 0m + = 


eveeeceuseve 


eee ewes 


Monmouth St.. 
eae Stine 


6.0 bee were Wye Je 


ig 
South 8th St.. 
Burnet St 


ORS ASD Le 
eee ee 
ats Pe 


ee! 8 0 ene gel eke 


Assistant..... 
Kind’g Direct. 
Principal 


.|Assistant ...: 
‘Assistant .... 
‘Assistant..... 
lAssistant.. 2; 


‘H’d Assistant. 
.|V. Principal. 
ilAssistange: Joe 
. Kind’g Ass’t.. 
Assistant ee 


SUASSIStHnE:. hae 


V. Principal. . 


“ Assistant... 
‘Assistant . 


Kind’ Direct 
(278 Academy st. 


‘Assistant .. 
|Assistant .... 
Assistant 322 
.| Assistant w. . 
Assistant .... 
Assistant: <x + 
Kind’g Asst.. 
V. Principal. 


ist Assistant. 
Assistant. . 
Assistant... .. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant... 
JAssistantece 
|Assistant . 
ge Principal. 
Principal.. 

1st Assistant. 


. Kind’g Asst... 
Hawthorne Ave. 


Assistant .... 


. 1st Assistant. 


|Assistant .... 
‘Kind’g Asst... 
V. Principal. 


H’d Assistant. 


Emeritus.| § 


Man’! Train’¢, 


-ADDRESS. 


66 Sherman ave. 
257 Jeliff ave. 
36 Mulberry st. 


le Lombardy st. 


q 
187 Wakeman ave. 
40 Nelson pl.. 
121 Miller st. 
Gladstone, N. J 
266 Garside st. 
16 Elm st. 
South Orange, N. J. 
86 Vanderpool st. ~ 
205 Mt. Pleasant av 
48 Clinton st. 


26 Camp st. 
50 East Kinney st. 


.179 Bank st. 
24 Baldwin st. 
46 Oriental st. 


\Verona, N. 

688 Warren st. 
1108 Broad st. 

48 South st. 

204 New st. 

228 Roseville ave. 


. 8316 Summer ave. 


219 Fairmount ave. 


./227 Fairmount ave. 


216 Belleville ave. 
51 Thirteenth ave. 


. 92 Garfield pl., B’kl 
. 334 Sussex ave. 
182% Court st. 


112 Bleecker st. 

. 3 Emmet st. 

90 Washington st. 
219 Sixth av. 

74 Leslie pl. 

21 Halsey st. 

1144 Camden st. . 
148 Monmouth st. — 
‘581 Summer ave. 


i ais < 
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TEACHERS—Continvuen. 


Ry 
NAME. SCHOOL. | RANK. ADDRESS. 
| 
Bemernina Wo... . Manual Training Special Mere? 254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
el an Lafayette St.... Assistant... .|224 Riverside ave. 
Epatrick, Mary D...... oS ‘Assistant . -- 100 Pacific st. 
My SLUTIES oe ews Webster St...... ‘Principal... ../125 Broad st. 
Pelee V..0...0..jo00tn Sth St... .|/ Assistant ..../253 South Tenth st. 
mermivaraticd......-.ji0tn Ave ....... ‘Kind’g¢ Asst. ./30 Johnson ave. 
m, Rosemary A....... South 10th St... Assistant ..../199 Morris ave. 
MeertauAl 220s... S. South 8th St..../Assistant..../7 Austin st. 
mer, Frieda ve... ...... H’d Assistant 301 Belmont ave. 
Ber iilian M.......| sussex Ave..... V. reaps 62 Oriental st. 
BRPOACA in. ss... ss Gemmaen St...... Assistant . 204 Springfield ave. 
| 
OT i Be ae eae Manual pects Special... i... 254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Re DAISY Mi eit ine oa Oliver St.. . Assistant ..../24 Mulberry pl. 
Wawley, Margaret........ Chestnut St..... Assistant ....\281 E. 82d st., N. Y. 
ie Meuce Maly... .....’. Barer. G..../V. Se ae 35 Nichols st. 
eary, E. Theresa........ Lawrence St.... Assistant... 83 Columbia st. 
L hg te oly Morton St:.:....|/ Assistant ....88 Columbia st. 
Lehl ach, Mrs. Eliz. A....|Miller St........ Assistant ....20 Nelson pl. 
eslie, Alexander von W.. (High... .4......./1st Assistant. |820-Clifton ave: 
pwis, Clara H........... ‘Summer Ave....|Assistant ....\414 Summer ave. 
awis, Minnie D.......... South Market St. Assistant ... .|182 Boyden st. 
den, Elizabeth.... ... iren@en!.. ist Assistant. ae Clifton ave. 
mb, Augusta C,......... CO gS a Assistant . 22 Chestnut st. 
illybridge, Sara E....... Hawthorne Ave. Assistant .. "120 Valley st., 5. O. 
mrdaeburs, Cora J........ \Chariton St..... Assistant .... 80 Garside st. 


Medsicy, Josie... .,..... 
pie Kate + 
} es 


MacGowan, jessie He... 7... 
\ acGowan, Marietta..... 


\Franklin.:..... a 


MotmeAve.!. 5. .. 
PATER SE. oid oo 
CHIVERS poe. 


PRCA ASLO, Obs. 


IVOE bl i. wes 
Perret 6 tn. 3). 
South Market St. 


Normal& Train’g 


William St...... 
Monmouth St... 
Hamburg Pl.... 


Washington St.. 


‘Morton SOE et ine 
WP TETIAIS 39 U covets 


Kind’g Direct Caldwell, N. J. 
Assistant ..../Caldwell, N. J. 
‘Assistant . 151 Garside st. 
\Kind’g Asst. {92 New st. 
[Assistant ... Llewellyn Park, W.O. 
|Kind’g Direct 313 ae st. 


iilst Assistant.|147 7th sti, Es ©. 
‘Kind’g Direct 70 Sarde Sta Orange 
Assistant ..../328 Belleville ave. 
Assistant ..../189 Sherman ave. 
‘Assistant... - 252 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Assistant ..../87 Burnet st. 

{-Dechr of ) 

) Nat. Sci’e a) 917 Broad st. 
Assistant ..../249 North Sixth st. 
Assistant ..../280 Broad st. 


‘Kind’g Asst. . 328 Belleville ave. 


Assistant .. . 128 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant .....23 Elizabeth ave. 
Assistant... . 102 Lincoln ave. 
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TEACHERS—Conrtinven. 


NAME SCHOOL. RANK. 
Maclay,’ Mary Ib). oy s7 23 Oliver Stiyearecs Assistant .... 
Maclure aad. fits. aiey Chestnutiotasnus Pringipabl sy 
Madison, Mary E......... North 7th St..../Kind’g Asst.. 
Mahon, Clara fee aue ss. South 8th St....)/Kind’g Asst.. 
Mains, J. Elmina......... South 10th St...) Assistant..... 
Mandeville, Julia R....... 18thvAve yea Assistant..... 
Manness, S$. Ervin...7:.. Waverly Ave ...|Principal..... 
Manning. Cora a..n eee Hawkins St..... Kind’g Direct. 
Marsh, Gertrude’ ©... ..... 16th AWG Ree wee Kind’g.Asst.. 
Marsh, J essteibe ra aiw's. Waverly Ave ...j/Assistant .... 
Martin slsncore cities on itt: South Market St. Kind’g Direct. 
Martin, May Axford...... Oliver, Sti Assistant... . 
Martin, SSM ayatii tn 34"s5 Bruce<St.. eee V. Principal. . 
Maryiny wAmry: Flav, 6 tes 4's Charlton-St. ii. Assistant . 
Mather; Hudorasi p50 ace: Summer Ave....)/Assistant.. 
Mathews: Biotin tows sks. High Se eee 1st Assistant. 
Mathews, Olive A.. Colored) aviaous Assistant.. 
May, Mona Magic ose North 7th St..../Assistant... 
McClelland, Annie H.....j/South 10th St ..:|Assistant.... 
McClelland,,Helena....... 16th: Aver wee Assistant... 
McCloskey, Margaret .....| Normal& Train’g) V. Principal. 
McClure, Joanna M........ 13th Ave once ae Assistant . 
McClure, Rebecca ..2..... Newton ‘Sti... ‘ist Assistant. 
McDonald, Katharine.....| Burnet St:. 2. 53} Assistant.... 
McDonald, Mary | ko)... .|State St.. . Assistant J... 
McDonald, Sarah E....... South 8th St....| Assistant .. 
McDowell, Sallie G....... _.| Waverly Avele .|Assistant . 
McElhose, Harriet E...... INT SES Ue ieee ‘Assistant .. 
McIntyre; Adelina ic i..0004 Colored) ir Wen Assistant... 
Melntyre; Stella esas. State St .. Kind’g Direct. 
McKee) Jane ane ns DPUce Sti we awe |Assistant .... 
McLaughlin, Emilie W...)Charlton St..... ‘Assistant... 
McLaughlin, Nellie....... Hawkins St..... [Assistant ... 
MeLanray, sohnse sic 7 oo, oe slssex AVE. vuc% |Principal..:.. 
McNamara, Evelyn V ....|Marshall St..... Assistant . 
McNary, Edna M..-...... TRIG Si cea ae a Phys. Culture 
McNeill; Mary. A. 02. .... Abington Ave..|Assistant .. 
MeV By Mia Code Bova ed iSentiv Stin4< on: Assistant .. 
McVey, Louise G..... (Miller: S05 on Assistant . 
McWhood, Virginia L....|/Morton-St....... Assistant .... 
Meeker, Shrahab der yas Lafayette St... ./Assistant .... 
Melick, Evangeline:...... Warren St.+.... Assistant .. 
Memmott, Charlotte B....|Waverly Ave....|Assistant.... 
Mendel) Clara:8: iol... POUL Sts a, ees Assistant . 
Merry ASTaCey yak Whe est Normal& Train’g| Model & Critic 
Marry, Saree) i as iBurnet St.~.. .4- Assistant . 


i 


-ADDRESS. 


312 Summer ave. — 
39 Stanley rd., S. O 
215 Roseville ave. 
32 Gould ave. 

178 Fourth st. ~ 

124 Hollyw’d av.,E. 
261 Broad st. 

251 Mt. Pleasant av 
219 Littleton ave. 
21 Miller st. 

277 Main 'st.. EB. QO; 
.{112a Pennsylvania é 
81 Lafayette st. 

.|{88 Vanderpool st. 
.(128 Broad st. 

36 Kearny st 

.|192 Charlton st. 

.155 Ninth ave. 

163 Fairmount ave. 


. 163 Fairmount ave. 
.|128 Mt. Pleasant av 
.|60 North Sixth st. 


60 North Sixth st. 
131 Plane st. 

368 New st. 

11 Milton st. 


.|84 Astor st. 
.(28 Brill st. 
./|69 Plane st. 


254 Mt. Pleasant av 
132 South Ninth st. 


.114 Park st. 
./1389 Fairmount ave. 


78% Ninth ave. 
.|126 Baldwin st. 
136 Fifth st. 


.|41 North Ninth st. 
..{164 Orchard st. 
../164 Orchard st. 


213 North Sixth st. 
7 Sherman ave. 


.|223 Clifton ave. 


105 South Ninth st. 


./36 Division st. 
19 Lombardy st. 
.|19 Lombardy st. 


State? 6 ve ae 


ic er, Bem ane D 

» Mattie M 
Miuydia é es eth 
) Bier, Marie R. E. 
- Miner, Benjamin C. 
‘Mintz, Dorothy 
N intz, Fannie S 
| M ock, Clara E 
Mock, Kate E.. 


ler 


fe .0 6 
Sa) set Pring of 


M ohair, Anna B: 


moore, Carrie L.... 


_ Moore, Hannah 
Moore, Harriet..... 
Moore, M. Alice 
Moore, Maud....... 
Moore, SarahC..... 
Moorhouse, Mary J. 
More, Mary B...... 
forehouse, Carrie E 
Morgan, Emma.... 
Morgan, Maria E... 
forgan, William L. 
Morris, Laura B. 

Morris, M. Jennie 
Morris, Sara W 


see ee 


eee 


aay. oagannen J. 
Munn, Mary V. A 
Murphy, Eliza 
Myer, Eva 
Myers, Florence 


Ge se 


‘i 2 vatier, Theresa C 


q 


Moffat, Mrs. Ada T...... 


NY onaghan, Bartholomew F. 


ae ee 


Pe ee Piet Bry 


os) hy i 
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THEACHERS—ConmtTInvueEn. 


SCHOOL. 


RANK. 
Moe syvanced St... .... Assistant .. 
eee aa iStmeave.../..,.|Assistant.... 
MSs 1otmerave........|Assistant... 
nl egg Pie... .... 1st Assistant, 
est Franklin........j/1st Assistant. 
raat Shs Sout sth St....|Assistant .... 
eee 1sthAve........|Assistant . 
Bele Chestnut St. P..|V. Principal.. 
Teeny Washington St..|Assistant . 
Tawa t: Walnut St.......)/Assistant . 
a gets Livingston St...|Assistant .. 
MERE RA, Lafayette St....jAssistant... 
Baltes tsth Ave..:.....,|Assistant ... 
Nanas Hawthorne Ave./Principal.... 
BES sans ith-Ave.........|Assistant... 
Neh astek South 10th St...|/Assistant.... 
Matte ad Morton St,..... _ Assistant ; 
POLIRAMC ck ie. Ast Assistant. 
Sa Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant . 
Petes s Bergen St......./Assistant . 
Hawkins St..... ‘Principal . . 
Saat Franklin. ,......)/Kind'g Asst.. 
alaNAd Newton St....... ‘Assistant . 
HEE Hamburg Pl....|/Assistant .. 
eed Lafayette St. G.. H’d Assistant 
ae Miller St........|Assistant . 
a eRe Mer aie. 24s | Assistant . . 
mast Py Maller! Sti. 2... Assistant .... 
Peas vaOliver(St.........{Assistant . 
kee Lafayette St. G..|V. Principal. 
vy Bergen St.......|Assistant.... 
wea Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant . 
hy Paaas Newton St....../1st Assistant. 
whe Central Ave. G../V. Principal. 
See Pitelin wake .a.aa (LSteAssistant, 
aetna id Morton Sti. 7... 
AEROK: Miller StG .|1V. Principal.. 
ae as PUT stots. y.« < pessistant 
awn Chariton St . Assistant . 
bins Commerce St....|Assistant . 
Vena Miller St......../Assistant... 
"ghee ‘Lafayette St....|Assistant.. 
yee |Summer Ave. GV. Principal.. 
ee RES State St. i 01.4. .(V- Principal... 
nga Bruce St........|/Kind’g Direct 


... Assistant . 


ADDRESS. 


.|61 North Eleventh st. 


./12 Sidney pl. 

.|25 Hayes st. 

112 South Eleventh st. 
230 Garside st. 

220 Garside st. 

.1137 Bank st. 

33 Orchard st. 


.1137 Bank st. 

. 144 Gould av. 

..|141 West Kinney st. 
.104 Elizabeth ave. 
.|24 Newton st. 


287 Jelliff ave. 


.|9383 Broad st. 


933 Broad st. 


27 Hill st. 


27 Hillst. 
.(573 Summer ave. 
.1145 Monmouth st. - 
.|849 South Eleventh st. 
Caldwell, N. J. 
.|96 Sherman ave. 
.141 Essex st. 
118 Miller st. 

54 Frelinghuysen ave. 
.(825 Summer ave. 
54 Frelinghuysen ave. 
41 Essex st. 

221 Mulberry st. 
es Court st. 


..|70 Murray st. 


18 Mercer st. 
122 North Sixth st. 
136 Lincoln ave. 


Kind’g Direct|209 Broad st. 


132 Pennsylvania ave. 
.19 Napoleon st. 

.|98 Orchard st. 

.|145% Elizabeth ave. 
.|41 Stratford pl. — 
.|Belleville, N. J. 

377 Summer ave. 

342 Roseville ave. 

15 Sidney pl. 


..48 Stratford pl. 
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TEACHERS—COnNrTINUED. 


“ 


NAME. 


Nebinger, Mary G........ 


Negles, Anna M 
Nichols, Mary W 
Nicoll, Daisy O 
Noble, Josephine L 
Noon, Philo G 


Northrop, Cora V.... 


O’Connor, Florence E..... 


Olds, Almeda M 
Oliver, Hattie L 
O’Rourke, Mary A 
Ortland, Emma E 
Overgne, Louise C 
Overgne, M. Theresa 


Parker, [sa bel Ay oa, sch: ‘Burnet St 


Parker, Mary M 
Parmly, Elizabeth G 
Parmly, Maude 
Patterson, Edith F 
Peal, Amelia E 
Peal, E. Alberta 
Peck, Adelaide 


Perry, Alice B 
Perry, Mary E 


SS euene 6) Wee 


& 97 2% 10.6) 0.8: 6) 6.18 


eeocee| 


eee eee eee eee 


ceeeceereeee 


se ee @ ewe 


Bie ee) m elec 


ts ee ed 
olele aa © 
¢ 20) Ue @ 9602 2 
ee ee eee 
ee ee 
te ole’ fea be .6) 


S46 0) Bie @' = 6 8.6 


Peer, Bajane,. 2ooiateosas 
Pendleton, Mrs. Anne I... 


Oh 9 ce! Sees. 4% Fe, 


Cvet 61, 8 (eras Le) Oe. 8m 


Peters,.Minnie L.......:.. 


Pettebone, Mrs. Anna R.. 


Pettit, Hattie .L 
Pfister, Elizabeth E. 
Phillips, Charlotte T. 
Phillips, Florence L. 
Phillips, Mildred 
Pickwick, Eli, it 
Pierson, Eliza H 


ie Ent Beg 


a jens w. 5 


SCHOOL. 


Cote es @ e-em 6 Ore 
Cn er 
see eae 
0 6 0 wee, e: 0% 


Hawkins Sty. 
‘Washington St.. 
‘Webster St 
‘Central Ave.... 
18th Ave Pee icy 
‘Livingston St... 
Monmouth Stray 


see wee 


‘South St 


06 erafei este 


Hambure )Piaay 
‘Thirteenth Ave. 
Monmouth St... 
‘Miller St 
18th Ave. .i.Viee 
Livingston St... 


Wickliffe St 
| Webster St 
loth Awe: 2); thee 
South 10th St... 
(North 7th Stirs: 
Sowthsets 2 wee 
Bergen ote. ee 
Camden Str cay. 
Dir. Man. Tr’n’g 
[Lawrence St.... 


"ee ee 


Pinckney, Bess L......... Elliot St 


Plume, Matilda A 
Pollard, Grace I..... 
Pomeroy, Rosamond 
Porsch, Marie 
Porter, Helen L 
Potter, S. Emily 
Price, Lillian L 
Price, Mary H 
Pullin, Charlotte I 


vee 


o0F 0:5 a 


egy Se, ee 


Pisgah MW olela va a 64 


© whe Rev oe. & 6 ie 


6019 a Pie 2k ew 


Ore. ©, C6506. esa lw 


De 90 2 ale my is eae Cn 


4 © 6-66 
| 


'Newton St Wee 


P @ AD gt 76 ce ese 


ae ey 


* 6 ¢ 6) 9 « 


CTR © 9 (6 We wb) 8, (0 te 6 


15th Ave. =) eee 


.«. bASSistant 


Manual Training) 


RANK. 


V. Principal.. 
Assistant.... 
2d Assistant. 
ASsistanht + 
Assistant .... 
H'd Assistant 
Assistants... 
Assistant 
Assistant .... 
\Assistant .... 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


sare! 


ee ee 
97s) SR 
eves is 


eevee 


Sun 87 


‘Assistant 
Assistant 


\Assistant..... 
i\Assistant.... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant ... 
Ist Assistant. 
ist Assistant. 
Assistant x». . 
Speak. . ean 
Kind’e Asst.. 
Assistant .-.. 
Assistant.... 
Assistant .... 
|Assistant ....| 
Assistant... .| 
‘Kind’g Asst. .| 
Assistant ....| 
Special’. yee 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
|Assistant..... 
Kind’g Direct 
[Assistant ws 2), 
Assistant.... 
\V. Principal.. 
‘Model & Critic 
i8d Assistant. 


ADDRESS. 


5044 Washin.. 
158 Jefferson st. 
315 Summer ave. 
289 High st. 

336 Seventh ave, 
115 Bleecker st. 
61 North Eleventh s 


215 Washington st. 
68 Court st. 

274 Parker st. 

587 Warren st. 

48 West st. 

20 Miller st. 

20 Miller st. 


21 Halsey st. 

121 South Ninth st. 
161 Roseville ave. 
161 Roseville ave. 
1072 Ave. C, Bayonr 
269 Mt. Prospect ave 


. 46 Mercer st. 


[122 Brunswick st. © 
127 Arlington st. 

34 Centre st. . 

40 South Tenth st. 
17 Glenw’d ave., E.€ 
110 N. 17th st. 3 e 
66 Roseville ave. 

41 Fifth ave. 

215 North Sixth st. 
40) Camp st. 

64 South 10th st. 

57 Taylor pl., S. O. 
261 North Sixth st. 
221 Mulberry st. 

262 Mt. Pleasant ave 
120 Prospect st., E.( 
62 N. Maple av., E.C 
258 Littleton ave. - 
463 S. Fifteenth st. 
47 Crawford st. 

51 Washington ave. 
58 Court st. 
79 Third ave. 


3d Assistant.. 


28 Lemon st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTInvep. 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
3 ftmaits Adelaide Catt er Newaon St...... ‘Assistant ..../66 Oriental st. 
atnam, LAE SHG Sea Lt) ae ist Assistant./66 Oriental st. 
v inby, BUTTE NY Joidin > a ss Camden St...... Assistant... ../80 Columbia st. 


Mittner, Elsbeth M. S..../Wickliffe St..... Assistant ....|55 Bergen st. 


a ndolph, earliss hrs... 4 Wirnerve........ Principal... ../185 North Ninth st. 
aphael, Caroline R...... South 10th St..../Assistant ..../297 South Seventh st. 
Mme illia A............ ‘Hamburg Pl..../Assistant .....85 Broad st. 

feve, M. Emma......... Peete... ‘Assistant ..../9 Linden st. 

meve, Virginia R........ Sussex Ave..... Assistant ..../89 New st. 

Re aves, Florence M,.....| (Morton St.:..... ‘Assistant ..../88 Wright st. 

REND 07s 020 5 eae Weamicden Ot. .'.... H’d Assistant!102 Halsey st. 


meuck, S. Alberta........ Normal& Train’ gz'|Model & Critic|102 Halsey st. 
Michards, Lucy A........ Peliotet. 2... ... Assistant .....464 Summer ave. 
michards, Mary E........ ‘Hamburg Pl.... Assistant ....41 Essex st. 
michards, Mary H........ Cis ist Assistant. 464 Summer ave. 
Richardson, Florence..... Piaierois ys... ; ‘Assistant ....| 299 Washington ave. 
Righter, Marietta Mey och) South Market St. Assistant ....68 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
mpalefs, Lavinia.......... ARE CN a S.. 5.5 Assistant . .. 138 Fourth ave. 
@ealcts, Saidee........... Wickliffe St...../Assistant ....,/188 Fourth ave. 
Robertson, Jennie M...... SiS) Sena ‘Assistant ....59 Emmet st. _ 
Bobison, Violet C........ Wi ROStet Dt... Kind’ Asst.. 10 Second ave. 
RR ILL nla ud wn es a0 « liver Shi ss... Assistant . «80 Chestnut st. 
Rodamor, Elizabeth...... MVeINUE. Sti... | Assistant .... 242 South Seventh st. 
pmaine, Mary E........ Elizabeth Ave... ‘Principal. ../28 Chestnut st. 
mmer, Caroline S....:... Rep ste hc (, ss Qd Assistant. . 266 Parker st. 
fomer, Clara E..... AM Franklin. .../Assistant ..../266 Parker st. 
Riba MAU Fite. 6... 5. Bruce St........ Assistant ....68 Court st. 
— AGLER = bi fe Livingston St...,Assistant ..../70 Hillside ave. 
tose, Belle R............ Doce Stik... .\Kind’g Asst. 58 Chester ave. 
sothery, Mrs. Agl4e L....|/Bruce St........ Assistant . E 162 South Tenth st. 
Rounds, Myrtle M........ Miller St........ Assistant ..../145 Monmouth st. 
Bowden, Phoebe J........ Monmouth St... Assistant... . 18 Pennington st. 
Owe, Peeeoise: 4... Per eis bn paises ‘Assistant . “Mo Summer ave. 
RNG ha ie ae Summer Ave.... Assistant . ats Summer ave. 
usling, MirLouise.)...... Summer Ave.... Kind’g Asst.. 173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
nat Essel, PB e026 3 5s; Hamburg Pl.... Assistant .... 97 South Seventh st. 
Meee, Gertrude E......... Newton St......! [Assistant ....|207 Clifton ave. a 
ay erson, REMOTES 4.5 i s,. North 7th St... "Assistant . . .|892 Bl’mf’d av., Mtclr. 
Merson, Lucy B......... South 8th St.... Assistant ....28 North Seventh st. 
fafford, Charles L........ Sh eh ag ea ‘1st Assistant.112 Broad st. 
iat S Ly EI os ade eae ‘ist Assistant./112 Broad st. 
dy, William C.. 551: ae eae ae 1st Assistant. 262 North Sixth st. 
| a Cel Oa ee Franklin P...... H’d Assistant 224 Clifton ave. 


Javacool, A RS 5 CS Assistant ..../381 Lincoln ave. 
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TEACHERS—COonvmvINvUED. 


NAME. | SCHOOL. RANK. 
Ge AON eo bam be arihs, ecs Chestnut St..... Assistant .... 
Sayre) Anime. geen i Warren \St.iues Principal. 5.2. 
Davie, Meanie tn hill et ke (Camden /Sticems V. Principal. . 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H..... Lawrence St.,..|Assistant ... 
SCATISLESMATINGa. we keto, Bruce Stiiiiiseen Assistant. ..% 
Scarlett, Augustus...... ...(South 8th St....|/Principal... 
Scarlett, Sarah B.......: .j/RosevillesAvel..| Prineipalice. 
Schaefer, Martha. ....... ‘Chestnut Stas Assistant... 
Schenck, Bessie C......:: ‘South 8th St .../Assistant... 
SOenck, PERC lia. Gee ae ‘South 10th St.../Kind’g Asst.. 
sehenck, Pattie do a0, High». eee 3d Assistant 
Schenck, Sarat ts. 4.00, 8th Ave: seas Assistant $5 
menieck Carrie hy. yin. oy 15th Aveeno Assistant .... 
sejelay bigs Pag) (Oia 3 o's Gla Sea \Morton Stavicm Principal.... 
Schulz, Stephanie M...... iCharlton Stee. Kind’g Asst. 
Schwab, Millicent.........| iMorton ‘Styt unease Assistant :... 
Schwitzgable, Amelia.....|Warren St...... Assistant... 
COs. Cat Gere maui yh, [North 7th St. P./V. Principal. . 
Beotoian Clatad ea. ..../Hawkins St... 0. |Assistant .. 
sexton, F.\Ki...-........|Central Avent seaienmonsalye sc 
Shafter, Charles Grant....;Abington Ave...|Principal..... 
Shaffer, Walter W........ 7th Ave). iia _. Principal. eae 
Shattuck NehssacM cy os: ‘Charlton Pe ep Kind’g Direct. 
Shepard, ‘Clara FS RPA USOT High Us dak a ‘1st Assistant. 
Shepard, TO WA a tee fs Oliver Stns \Principal. .... 
Sere a tay aoe iy ot ae a ae Sth Ave: <u Assistant.... 
Sherman, pCR Xe ra el S Dd sew es Redo by oe ist Assistant 
Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M High ........... 1st Assistant. 
simpson, Amys... i) lel (Pranklins () Seis ist Assistant. 
Skinner, M. Adaline......| ‘South 10th St...|Assistant.... 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R....... Ipouth: St iscsi Assistant ... 
winalle yy Tldra, ilvoen ny eae Newton St.ie. 2. Assistant ... 
smith, Mrs. Alyda J...... Charlton St..... Assistant .. 
Smith, Mrs. C. L. D...... ‘So. 10th St. G...|/V. Principal. 
mith, Bima jicdoute ol. ‘Chestnut St. G..|V. Principal... 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W.... Newton St. G...|/V. Principal.. 
SDath FL sabels. by abo. iPranklin’ <.. 7s Assistant . 
pinith, pda Bact ices won | William St...... bs Principal. 
AAG Ae Mg gue Gece Normal & Tr’n’g| Model & Critic 
Smith, Josephine M...:... Frankl '$ os) wate Assistant . 
Smith, LeonaC....... ... ‘Chestnut St..... Assistant .. 
Smith, Martha Th. .lyi fos 6, Abington Ave...|V. Principal.. 
Sinith; Miriam Asst High fs Mae a ep 3d Assistant. . 
Sommer, Etta Me ca.107. Ann Shame Assistant.... 
Sonn, George Ran a Race ae Paigh serene ae 1st Assistant. 
eonn, Lydia Kiji 8: : LUPTeL Fob eecs we Assistant .... 


ADDRE 5. 


1034 Broad st. 
368 Bank st. 
7 Hollywood av., E.C 


.|2 Lombardy st. | 


56 South Eleventh st 


156 South Ele af 


56 South Ele th st 


./289 North Six 1 st. 
.1o77 Warren < 


15 Wakeman ave. 


. |224 Clifton ave. | 


244 Belleville ave. 
94 State st. 


./85 Hillside ave. 
./169 Belmont ave. 


498 Washington st. ' 


.|194 Spruce st. 


19 Humboldt st. 


.|90 Washington st. 


99 South Eleventh st 
70 Oriental st. 

290 Summer ave. 

231 Prospect st., E. € 
46 Prospect st., E. O, 
25 Osborne ter. 

25 Lemon st. 
104 Cleveland st., O’g 
49 James st. 

42 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
205 Walnut st. 

.|244 Mt. Pleasant ave 
.'219 Littleton ave , 
.|58 Crawford st. 


.|144 Monmouth st. 


55 Emmet st. 
113 South Eleventh s 


./289 Broad st. 


107 Thirteenth ave. 
730 Lake st. 
.|165 Fourth ave. 


./12 Chestnut st. 


98 Bloomfield ave. 
378 High st. 

736 Clinton ave. 
285 Belleville ave. 
71 Belleville ave. — 


. na ‘yo, le i i I ee eee ay he kee : 
a P > ‘ u- d 
Ce hey < 
. 7 7 
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TEACHERS—ConrTmnven. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
LON 2S 9 Chariton St..... Assistant ..../20 William st. 
Ea ee Burnet St.......|Kind’g Asst. .|29 Orleans st. 
ala Bruce St......../Assistant ..../817 Morris ave. 
a oe © 6 Morton St......./Assistant ....|45 Astor st. 
Ee aati. aa 18th Ave......../1st Assistant.|45 Astor st. 
Po ee Livingston St...|Assistant ....|51 Chester ave. 
mo, Maria L........ Morton St....... lst Assistant.|39 Camp st. 
i, Elizabeth S....... Waverly Ave....|Assistant ..../118 Fifth ave. 
See Newton St......)Assistant ..../26 Nelson pl. 
soury, Josephine A...|/Monmouth St...|Kind’g Asst. ./40 South st. 
rp ry, Mrs. Lydia Diane... [Assistant ....|/53 Nichols st. 
br. d, he ¢ eee ats 18th Ave.. .. Assistant ....|109 Bloomfield ave. 
eae High ..........\Principal ... .\247 Mt. Prospect ave 
a eee Oliver St........)1st Assistant.|128 Monmouth st. 
J Eagar e Oliver St. G...../V. Principal. ./128 Monmouth st. 


Livingston St...|Assistant . 


Superv. Teacher 


Special. . 


_|\064 Bank st. 
.1123 Broad st. 


UO CEA EN (eae .{ 


ens, M. Leanora,...../Camden St...... Assistant ..../123 Littleton ave. 
RAE aa 3 er Chariton ot... . ‘Kind’g Asst. ./26 South Eleventh st. 
art, Mrs. Annie L....)Warren St...... |Assistant ....|1534 Third st. 
eI AOS HS, , ss Morton St... ... Assistant ..../140 Wickliffe st. 
Punatialie To iye cs... 3 Commerce St..../Kind’g Direct/25 Hillside av.,Gl.Rdg¢ 
AS, PATA rts Gos)? oss Morton St...... Assistant ....|28 Central ave. 
ger, Elizabeth M.....|Washington St. .|Assistant.....|51 Avon ave. 
, Hetty E............ Summer Ave....|Assistant ..../104 Fourth ave. 
TS orc on 8) HALE be ss so H’d Assistant|198 Plane st. 
sy, M. Augusta:..... Marshall St...../V. Principal..|1138 S. Eleventh st. 
at, L. Ethel.......... a Sih het aa 2d Assistant..| Belleville, N. J. 


OM ee 
Se Sys) | 
Be PANIC cies ss 


High 


Livingston St... 
South 8th St... 


Morton St. G.... 
South 10th St.... 


, Elizabeth 4 hoe ee 


apson, Alice M...... 
mison, Hattie........ 


Abington Ave... 


son, Mrs. Helen H..|/Charlton St.... 
illiger, (iA as Newton St..... 
illiger, J. L......... Newton St..... 
US SSE ee MT elt Lixo om 5s 
Sep anily wD... ...- COLOLeG yr ed. ss’. « 


.|Assistant .. 


eevee eevee ee 


Assistant... 


Assistant .. 
Assistant ..)'; 


1st Assistant. 
Assistant. 


Assistant .. 
V;.-ELrincipal.; 
Assistant’. a: 
Assistant ... 
Assistant... 
Assistant .... 
Principal ... 


1st Assistant. 


jJAssistant’ si 
North 7th St.... 
18th-Ave....... 


Assistant’. ... 
Assistant .... 


..19 Miller st. 


76 Cottage st., J. C. 


. |155 Pennsylvania ave. 


255 North Sixth st. 


.1104 Bloomfield ave. 
.152 Roseville ave. 
./20 Van Vleck st.,M’te’r 


34 Elizabeth ave. 
175 Bank st. 


.|18 High st. 
.|68 Sherman ave. 


194 South Sixth st. 


.1194 South Sixth st. 


362 Clifton ave. 

170 Plane st. 

97 Greenwood av.,E.O 
102 Pennsylvania ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTInNvUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Thompson, Marion....... 16th Avene Assistant ..../415 Morris ave., Eli 
Thompson, Nellie B...... Washington St../1st Assistant. |250 Clinton ave. 
Thowless, Florence R....|Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ..../255 Fourth st. 
Thurber, Hatriet L....... South Stijeawss Kind'g Asst. .|55 Pennington st. 
Thurber, Lewis W........ Lafayette St....|Principal ....|121 Third ave. 
‘Villard; Albertina G.....- ‘South 8th St..../Assistant ..../253 Roseville ave. - 
PULP AICE elicit te. «s Waverly Ave... Kind’g Asst..|Lyons Farms, N. J. 
Titus, Ida M..........:../North 7th St. P..|H’d Assistant/46 North Ninth st. 
Tobey, Carrie Hoi. ....5.2 Elliot See ees Kind’g Direct. |820 Clifton ave. 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M../15th Ave........ \Assistant ..../246 Clifton ave. 
Tompking,hlorence....).\.'. Newton St...... Assistant ..../37 Lincoln ave. 
Tompkins, NannaM...... ‘Monmouth St...|/Assistant ....|121 Miller st. : 
Townley, Elizabeth M..../Charlton St..... Assistant ..../836 Emmet st. 
Townley, Plora-D..4...°). 18th: Ave gee ee ‘Kind’g Asst. ./116 Pennsylvania ay 
Tucker, Florence L....... Camdeénisiee ‘Kind’g Asst. .|144 Elm av., Rahwi 
PAILS, CEU EVOL Un Sut es aed Ann St Ailes Assistant ... .|580 Summer ave. 
Underwood, Etta M...... Monae St...|/Assistant ..../1107 Broad st. a 
etter wAdiiesisceec tae: ‘Camden Stree ‘Assistant...../112 Green st. 

ADtcer Srila 1) ever hs eae ea) South Market St./Assistant ....|/112 Green st. 
Van Deusen, Mary. E..... ena ies AVeMiaas ‘Assistant ....115 North Eleventh: 
Van Duyne, Mabel ...... Eliot’ Stly oteaas ‘Kind’: Asst. . 246 Summer ave. — 
. Van Embur ch, MACs ies ‘Camden St..-..../Assistant ....|/28 State st. 
Van Houten, Lizzie L...... Monmouth St.. .. Assistant . ...84 Avon ave. 
Van Ness, E. May........ ‘Newton St.. . Assistant ... 20 Elizabeth ave. 
Van Nest, Harriet E...... Hamburg Pl... | Assistant. .. 666 Hunterdon st. 
Van Steenburgh, Susan...;.Monmouth St.. _. Assistant ..../242 Mt. Pleasant av 
Van Syckel, Rachel E...../EWiot St...2.... ‘Assistant ..../8S. Grove st., E. € 
MIESEr 2S USiIe; Ehiy wus ae Bruce Stl). pee ‘Assistant .....227 Fairmount ave 
VoOpet Gtnoid (h20. mmm a ‘South 10th St... Principal...../386 Waverly ave. 
V olkerleayray cn. Galtiees Charlton St: 2s. . Assistant .... 292 North Seventh 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A../Central Ave.....|Assistant ....54 South Seventh § 
Vreeland, M. Louise...... Livingston OLS Ms Principal. . 180 Garside st. 
| SG 
Wade, Mrs. Annie H..... Lawrence St.... Assistant .... 132 Congress st. 
NVGIKEt, ataloPin 86 ae Hawthorne Ave. Assistant..... 27 Ingraham pl. 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A... (Franklin sane Assistant ..../125 So. Thirteenth 
Ware, Harriet E.......... ‘South 10th St.../Kind’g Direct 208 North Seventh 
Warrender, J. Isabelle. .../18th Ave. . i. ..4 Assistant ....|65 Howard st. 
Watson, Ella M..... .....| (Newton St...... Kind’g Asst. ./188 Clifton ave. 
Watson, Janel... t8 Southsea cates Assistant ....|189 Mt. Prospect a 
Watson, NAT MeL ce cok cede .|High 2p bree 1st Assistant.|189 Mt. Prospect a 
Webb; Mattha Loo toes 18th Ave........ Assistant .../51 Clinton pl. 
Weil, FlorenceS.......... Ith Aveo. ..s.2. Kind’g Asst. ./216 Belleville ave. 
Welcher, Carrie May...... ‘Morton St....... Assistant ..../246 Walnut st. 7 
Weldon, Elizabeth S...... Waverly Ave....|Assistant ....|280 Mulberry st. © 
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tervelt, Isabella G.. 
cit, Mabel H.. MOLE 
Bbod. Louise 
pple, Mary E 
te, Annie R 


Mia O 6.0) a. «ae ee 


ee me 8 ee ow 
Syn, 0) a 0% «0 
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illiams, Emma R....... 
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jams, Marion 

> Grace A 


fe, Augusta L 
fer, Louise B 


ale 6 6 & a © (6 6 


Kdward,EmmaF.,.... 
y = 0 wy le 


Se te 6 6 6 ov | 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Ae = == 

Hamburg Pl.... Assistant ..../911 Lake st. 
oe i a ‘Kind’g Asst. .|136 Prospect st. 
eat oi Assistant ... ./38 Pennington st. 
.|Lafayette St.... Assistant ..../227 Hamilt’nst.,Rah’y 
BOUevens...... Assistant ..../78 Wickliffe st. 
Bergen st......./ Assistant ....|/108 Brunswick st. 
Sup’v’r of Music. |Special ...... 40 Eighth ave. 
‘7th Ave.. .|Assistant ..../288a Garside st. 
South 10th St. P. V. Principal... 24 Franklin st. ; 
Weallutpt...... Kind’g Direct. |10 Monticello av., J.C. 
Chestnut St..... 'Assistant... Ae Vose av., S. O. 
state St.. ...|Assistant ....|21 Hillside ave. 
Chestnut St..... Assistant .... 368 Washington st. 
ly ‘ist Assistant. 62% Nelson pl. 
Ca CA a ‘Ist Assistant. 61 North Eleventh st. 
Hamburg Pl....)/Assistant . 25 Cherry st., Elizab’h 
Roseville Ave... .|Assistant ..../38 Warren pl. 
POU ai Veen ss... Kind’ g Asst... 56 Elizabeth ave. 
18th Ave.. . Assistant ....|Eagle Rock r’d., W.O. 
Summer Ave.... Assistant .....377 Summer ave. 
BECO tay. 5cc). . ‘Hd Assistant. 1076 Broad st. 
LAS Rake aaa Assistant ....|112 Washington av. 
Normal& Train’ 'g Principal... ...|/06 Park pl. 
Waverly Ave....|/Assistant ..../77 No. Grove st., E.O. 
Darter ver si... Principals we 97 South Tenth st. 
Sis Sle Assistant ..../228 Orange st. 
eres... Assistant ....|48 Lincoln ave. 
NEWLON t,.. ..:. Assistant ....|/55 Avon ave. 
Lafayette St....|Assistant ....|154 Belmont ave. 
Lawrence St.... 1st Assistant. |23 Court st. 
Hawkins St..... Assistant ....|/140 Summer ave. 
2A SS ne Kind’g Direct. 312 South Seventh st. 
Lafayette St....|/Assistant ..../60 Thirteenth ave. 
Lawrence St..../ Assistant ....|187 Wakeman ave. 
Hawkins St..... Kind’g Asst. . 44 South st. 
Summer Ave....|Assistant ..../51 Broad st. 
Morton St...... Assistant ....|108 Brunswick st. 
Ua 48 Se aR Se Assistant ....|23 North Seventh st. 
BCE cia ay 5.5 Assistant ....|86 Thomas st. 
Chestnut St..... Assistant ..../18 East Kinney st. 
South 10th St....;/Assistant ....|12 Court st. 
North 7th St....j1st Assistant. 275 Sixth ave. 
Realist... - Assistant ..../176 Summer ave. 
MOTLOD St... ss. Assistant ..../871%4 Avon ave. 
Normal & Train’g| Model & Critic/161 Milford ave. 
NEED WON ay yet aon Assistant ....|143 Mt. Prospect ave. 
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THEACHERS—COonrInNvuUED. 


= TS oo! 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 


Vouno Many Ao. ceinh, ai Lafayette St..../Assistant ..../295 East Kinney 


(AAV RKO COPY NaOR Ee ee Ne Hawkins St..... V. Principal..|53 South st. 
-Zimmerman, Mabel L.....| Hamburg Pl.....| Assistant ..../889 So. Fifteenth 


“Se 
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SCHEDULE 


a ets p, Sere 
rest “ 


OF 
Teachers’ Salaries. 
BeibE. TEMPO- _ PERMANENT. 
RARY 
1st Year. Maximum. 
\ HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROUMTEOE MALE wood sn ead]... | ae $3,500 00: 
First Assistant—Male........... $1,400 00 — rt 800 00 *2,000 00: 
Second Assistant—Male........ 1,200 00 1,250 00 *1,300 00: 
mace rincipal—Hemale,........)........... tS Se 2 2,000 00: | 
: irst Assistant—Female........ 900 00 = 1,000 00 — *1,200 00 
Second Assistant—Female...... ‘900 00 | 950 00 *1,000 00) 
G hird Assistant—Female....... 800 00 | 850 00 * 909 00 
‘Teacher in charge of full division | 
PIOE CIASS. ert ee. ee ss | 1,500: 00) 
slcacher incharge of German...|........... 14 28 ee eae 1,500 00 
TEMPO- PERMANENT. 
* GRADE. RARY. z | 
| Ast Year. | Maximum. 
a, ager ed aOR rar Ne eS 
: _ NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. | 
EN OES Re $3,000 00 
4 SS ES a i 0 eS ee a 1,500 00: 
Model and Critic aie $800 00 $900 00 — 1,000 00: 
PERMANENT. 
GRADE | . 
| Ist Year. | 2d Year. | Maximum. 
| GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
meincipal—Male........... |e el ile eae BERG $2,000 00: 
Seer tincipal—Male.........': i, 100: 00! te. ec paras 1,200 00: 
Vice Principal—Female........ DOO UO, | «\s aideoeee es 1,000 00 
BeeriesistantesMemale. sii. .|... ecw elec eeeen sep 800 00 
TESS ES Oy 9 ch a (er Pr aaerne 750 00 
Assistant—Female ............. 475 00 $600 00 *650 00) 


b> aif 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Con is, : 


— 


Se scl Sa Fe = aie 3 
= PERMANENT. 
G ee ) 
es ‘1st Year.) 2d Year. Maximum. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Pringipal—Male ..,... 0.0.0. Uae en $1,500 00 
Principal—Male(more than 12classes)| .........)....0.528 - 1,800 00 
Principal—Male(morethan 28 classes)|.........)......... 2,000. 00 
Principal—Female (12 classes and up- ) 
Wards), cia. ret. se bole eee el 1,200 00 
Principal—Female (6 classes and up- | 
WATS): 60s. secs wh one oo Re ata ag 1,000 O00 
Principal—Female(lessthan 6classes))}.........|......... 850 00 
Vice Principal—Female............. LOO 00 4.5. ae - 800 00 
Head Assistant—Female. ., . jee) eeu) 3-0 e ie 700 00- 
Assistant—Female:s ...-.0; geass A475 00 | 600 00 *650 00 
KINDERGARTENS. ivy 
Direetress 056)... 500 00 600 00 ~~ *650 00 
Assistant. iy... 60) 70 | 475 00 | 600 OGgi erie om 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, “ 
Principal—Female (6 classes and up 7 io 
WATAS} sip. ia NO i RRR 1,000 00— 
Principal—Female (less than6classes)|.........|........- 850 00 
Assistant—Female...........: Pot gary 475 00 | 600 00 *650 00 
COLORED SCHOOL. Ne 3 
Principal—Male..:.........,-s..sescle sie. 2: | ne 
Assistant—Female...... 4) SOR 475 00 | 600 00 *650 00 
SPECIAL. | | ahi 
Supervisor of Drawing: .... 7. {2c ye ip eee 1,200 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools and | 
Kindergartens ct. pie.a on PET RS te Se ~ 1,500 00 
Supervisor of: Music. 22). 6... Gah ee 1,500 00 
Teacher of Ungraded School...) os, .. oo) a 1,200 00 
Temporary Kindergarten Directress.| 450 00 |.........|..-.---. 
Supervising Teacher of Sewing.....}......... oe: oe 1,200 00 
Supervisor of Manual Training... ...}....)e..)eeceen 2,000 00 
Assistant ‘ “4 OSs W aca, ecg ll Samoa nat 800 00 
s Bs ig Waa Maes aie i eer Poe 900 00— 
;Lemporary Assistant: ..9 soe { 3 months'4 months} 8 months | 
(Grammar, Primary and Kinder- at at at 
garten departments)—Female.... | $35 00 | $40 00 $45 00 
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_ SCHEDULE OF ‘TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Conr’ D. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


_ Assistants—Male or Female............$40.00 and 45.00 per month 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Principal—Male........ eis F's CURR ARTS par Rs te $750.00 per year 
Meer etaiite— Male, roe ee ees $2.50 and $3.50 per evening 


| @ 
RE CS $70.00 per month 
| NS OMS A 60.00 per month 
lm Assistants, at rate of..... 4 Se Nia eRe Be RE 4 60.00 per month 
| § EVENING SCHOOLS 
Principal—Male............. BM oe he sai eat $60.00 per month 
ERT 45.00 per month 


SUBSTITUTES. ° 


TESTS I SS ee eae $4.00 per day 


Merieh ochool—Female.............5.....0...05- eae 2.50 per day 
Meirammar Department—Male.........:.......0....006. 3.00 per day 
Grammar and Primary Departments—Female........ 1.50 per day 
Meevening High School....../..20.62..0.... Salary of regular teacher 
ie cning OF Dh Geen P| ae a Salary of regular teacher 

4 NotrE—No special salary now pac shall be EG by reason of 


_ this schedule. 
_ 4First Assistants and Head Assistants, teaching classes of the 
highest grade, shall receive $900 per year while teaching such grade. 
| tAssistants must serve one year as temporary or probationary 
| teachers, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall 
___ enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 
*The maximum salary to be specially granted in each case upon a 
- certificate of the Principal of the school where such an Assistant 
_ shall be teaching, said certificate to be endorsed by the City Super- 
- _intendent. 


SeART IV. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


_ __ INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING 
CARDS, REPORTS ETC. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


READING. 


“The objects of the reading lesson are two. First, to 


give the pupil the power to secure from the written or 
printed page an intelligent and appreciative knowledge 


of the thoughts of authors as recorded and expressed in 


4 literature. Second, to give the pupil the power toimpart 


ae oe er a _ 
as re Ce. + 


to others the knowledge thus obtained in a clear, sympa- 


thetic and pleasing manner. ‘The teacher should always 
_ bear in mind that the content of the reading lesson is of 
more value than its form, and that an appreciation of 


good literature is worth more than the mechanical 


ability to read; hence, reading lessons should always be 


upon matter of interest and worth tothe child and never 
upon idle combinations of words for the mere sake of 
the words. Children from the very first should learn 
to read by reading something worth while, and not by 
calling words merely. 

Reading matter should always be fener tothe capac- 
ity of the child, but it is better that it be a little beyond 
him than a little beneath him. Inevery grade he should 


_ read the best literature that he is capable of appreciating. 


Careful attention should be paid in all grades to cor- 
rect enunciation and pronunciation, to proper use of the 
vocal organs and of the organs employed in breathing. 


_ Ease, naturalness and a clear, resonant tone should be 


sought. Frequent exercises in breathing and the 
carriage of the body and in the vocalization of both 
vowels and consonants should be employed when needed. 
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‘““B”’ Crass, First GRADE. 


Method.—Of the different methods of teaching begin- 
ners to read, no one contains all the excellencies. The 


best points of allshould be employed, but it is important. 


to select the proper unit, which is not the sound of the 
letter, nor the word, but the sentence. Children should 
begin by reading the sentence. Later the sentence 
should be analyzed into words and the words into their 
sound elements. No oneof these three methods should 
be neglected, but the order indicated should be carefully 
preserved. ~ 

Begin with the sentence, As soon as possible call 
attention to the words composing it, which the children 


will at first recognize through memory. After some — 


weeks of such reading, synthetic and analytic exercises 
in the sound elements of words should be introduced 
and regularly continued through the primary grades. 
These should be systematic and thorough, leading to 
word building and the use of the dictionary. ‘Teachers 
who are not familiar with this method are expected to 
become so as rapidly as possible. Where this method 
is employed, the first reading lessons should be based 
upon observations of nature and upon poems and stories 
used in the same connection; also stories told for the 
sake of their literary or ethical merit may be employed in 
the same manner. , 

The first lessons should be in script upon the black- 
board. ‘They should be carefully prepared, so as to be 
progressive in thought and style, and should be pre- 
served. Each school should be supplied with a copying 
pad of some kind and the blackboard lessons preserved 
should be copied upon leaflets and put into the children’s 
hands for review lessons. 

By the end of the first semester pupils should have 
read at least half of two First Readers or an equivalent 
amount. 


rs, 
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RESUME. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


1. THe SENTENCE IS THE UNIT OF EXPRESSION. 


‘‘Tdeas are awakened in the mind by means of impres- © 
sions made on one or more of the senses; thus ideas 
must be expressed through the medium language.” 
_ The unit of mental] action is a thought; therefore the 
unit of expression is a sentence. 
. If reading ‘‘consists in giving expression to the ideas 
, the mind has formed,’ the sentence ought to be made 
_the basis of reading. 
_ ‘Think the sentence as the whole and the word as the 
if part. 


2. EMPHASIZE THE UNIT. 


The sentence as a whole. 
| (a) Awaken thoughts in mind of child by means of 
_ objects. 
(b) By skilful questioning elicit as many original 
_ statements about the object as possible. Write the 
_ most suitable sentences upon the blackboard. 
(c) Repetition and variety are psychologically neces- 
sary in good teaching. 

(d) ‘The same words need to be presented ina great 
_ number and variety of sentences. 


3. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES INTO WORDS. 


(a) Analyze the sentences to find the words of which 
they are composed and teach these words as parts of 
sentences. 

(b) Keep alist of all words presented, using them 
continually in review sentences until they cannot be 
forgotten. 


pS a POR EE i: <n Haye 
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(c) Make every possible combination with all words 
taught, forming as many sentences as possible. Have 
all sentences arranged upon the board so as totell a 
story; keep toa continuity of thought. 


4. ANALYSIS oF WorDS INTO LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 


(a) Work in phonics should be carried on in con- 
nection with oral work. 

(b) Introduce sounds gradually, giving general and 
special drill upon difficult combinations, for the following | 
purposes: | 


1. ‘To give ability to callnew words without help. — 
2. ‘To improve articulation. 
3. Tocorrect defective speech. 


Notre—See Phonic Circular. 
5. READINGISA MENTAL Process—A THouGHT PROCESS. 


“To read aloud, we must get the thought; we must 
hold the ‘ene: and we must give the ASUS EE om 
Ps; font Clark. ~e 


Necessary steps to above end. 


1. Perfect word knowledge. 
2. Silent reading ; to get thought, 


9 


3. Oral reading ; to give thought. 

A pupil should not attempt to read a sentence eae y 
until he has the thought in mind. 

Reading each word by itself is an evil never to be 
tolerated. 

Spelling out words while reading should not be per- 
mitted. 


Train children to read to their listeners, and not to © 
their books. 


rae 
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SUMMARY. 


In learning to read, the children begin with sentences, 
nalyze them into words, and some of these words into 
eir sounds. (Analytic.) 

As children become familiar with these sounds—they 
ombine them into new forms. (Synthetic. ) 

Children get their first lessons in connected thinking 
hrough the connected story, and a natural expression 
s the result, because they have a mental picture. 


‘‘A” Crass, First GRADE. 


' Lessons prepared by the teacher or selected from 
| reading books based upon the study of plants, animals, 


i> During this semester at least two First Readers 
| should be completed or an equivalent amount of matter 
= read. 

The language work should be closely related to the 
reading during the primary grades. 


i ‘*B”’ Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


} Lessons selected from First and Second Readers and 
supplementary Readers, based upon topics in nature 
study and upon literature appropriate to the grade. 

In this class pupils should read the first half of three 


- _ “A” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Lessons selected from Second Readers and supple- 
mentary Readers, appropriate to topics in nature study, 
history, tales and selections from good literature, used 
in this class. 

Pupils should complete two Second Readers and much 
supplementary reading matter. 
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‘‘B” Crass, ‘THIRD GRADE. 


Lessons selected from Third Readers, appropriate to 
the work in other departments. 
Pupils should read an equivalent of half of three Thi 
Readers and much supplementary matter. 


“A” Crass, THtRD GRADE. 


Lessons selected from Third Readers and supple 
mentary Readers that may be readily correlated with 
work in other departments, especially nature study, 
geography, history and literature. | 

At the end of this grade pupils should be able to read ? 
readily and in pleasing style any matter whose thove ha 
and language is within their comprehension. 

The sound drill should have given them power to call 
new words and the use of the sentence as a unit should 
have enabled them to grasp the thought of the author 
readily. : 


| 


FouRTH GRADE. 


From this time on the reading matter should be care- 
fully selected, good literature, adapted to the mental | 
powers of the children and material relative to the other — 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Children should now be able to read, not for the sake © 
of reading, but for the sake of what they read. While 
continued attention should be paid to the art of reading, 
the pupils should always realize that they are readingas ~ 
adults read—to get at the thought of the author—and — 
not for the sake of going through with the school exercise. 


‘“B” Crass, FourtH GRADE. 


Matters selected from Fourth Readers, from the sup- 
plementary Readers and from good literature, relating 
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to the other topics in the curriculum, particularly nature 
tudy, geography and history. 


ne 


“A ”’ Crass, FourraH GRADE. 
Same as *‘B”? Class. 


Historical and mythological tales of Greece and Rome 
ire here appropriate. 


“B” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 
_ Matters selected from geographical, historical and 
“other Readers, and from good literature, appropriate to 
the work of the grade. 

Stories and poems by American authors relative to 
the early history of the United States are appropriate 
enere. 


“A” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Good literature appropriate to the work of the grade, 
particularly poems and stories relating to the Orient 
and to Egypt. 


‘“B” Crass, SrxTH GRADE. 
Much reading matter selected from standard authors, 
and, in so far as possible, correlated with the work of 


the other departments, particularly nature study and 
the picturesque features of geography. 


A”? Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


Much good literature appropriate to the work of the 
grade, especially historical tales and poems. 
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‘*B”’ Class, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature, especially by American authors, an 
relating to periods of American history. 


“A” Class, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Sate as *°B*.Class: 


‘*B”’ Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature selected from English authors relating t 
English history. 
Good literature in general. 


‘‘A”’’ Crass, E1icGHTH GRADE. 


Same as “*B”’ Class. 


The literary excellence of selections read should be 
noted. 


PHONETIC DRILE. 


Systematic phonetic drill should be given through the - 
primary grades as indicated in the outline for reading. 
This should not be made the basis of the reading lesson : 
but its auxiliary. Simple rules should be given as they 
are needed by the child to enable him to pronounce new 
words. ‘Teachers will find it of great use to develop > 
words having similar sounds in groups or families. The — 
best classification is that based upon similar vowel 
sounds and upon rhymes. 

‘The aim of this drill is to enable the child to recognize — 
new words at sight. If it is found necessary, supple-_ 
mentary instruction containing lists of words in families 
will be sent to the schools. 


" 
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PHONETICS. 


ssentials.— 
1. Sounds. 
2. Characters torepresent them. (a) Letters. (0) 
iacritical marks. 
This latter is an essential because of the fact that 
any letters have more than one sound. 
3. ‘The laws, if any, governing pronunciation. 
Use of diacritical marks in distinguishing essentials. 
Laws to be learned by comparison and classification 
f words. , 


‘Tue MONOSYLLABLE. 


| at the beginning. 

| in the middle. 

| at the end. 

| two vowels present. 


; Short sound of the vowel 


: Long sound of the vowel 


a before r, If, lm, um is long Italian a (a). 
a before sk, sp, ss, ft is the short Italian a (a). 
oi and oy, ou and ow, diphthongs. ‘To be diacritically 
marked when not. 3 
_ What is true of a monosyllable is true of the accented 
syllable. Mark no other syllable. 
_ ‘Teach accented syllables to Third Grade children. 
a before Il, 1k, w, wk is a (0 in or). 
Diacritical marks used only with— 
1. Exceptions to the above rules. 
2. Words not included under above rules. 
3. ‘The accented syllable. 


SPELLING HELPS. ° 


Three classes of words need special attention :— 
1. Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant,— 
vis changed to i when ed, es, er is added. 
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2. Words ending in a consonant preceded, in order, 
by a vowel and a consonant. | 
The final consonant is doubled when a syllable is 
added. 
3. Words in which final e is dropped whena syllable 


is added. Also, teach common exceptions. 


OUTLINE OF PHONICS AND VOCAL DRILL. 


The talking voice is, so to speak, the singing voice 
broken up, and we consider the centered singing tone 
as a whole of the voice, and think of the ae tones as 
parts of it. 

Allour uttered thoughts Ave to pass cheoaen tone 
forms; and the mental and spiritual qualities are felt 
and heard according to the degree of perfection in form. 

As the physical organs develop under right mental 
training, they respond to more subtle control, effecting 
at last that rare result—the artistic expression of per- 
sonality. 

‘The voice of intelligence comes froma true articulated 
form, and articulated voice is composed of vowels and 
consonants in all their combinations. ~That which forms. 
and maintains the articulated voice is phonetic drill 
directed by right mental concepts. 

Quality of voice follows form, and if the form be good 
the quality is good. Quality and form are associated in 
nature everywhere. Notice a tree—when it decays, its 
form changes. 

Mental pictures and illustrations should be employed 
until the muscles controlling the throat and lips are free 
and the voice rests on a centre—that is, a control of 
breath. 

Vowels result from definite fixed positions of the mouth, 
and on them our syllables depend, and in no way do they 
obstruct a pure tone. In teaching the children the shor? 
vowels first, we give them a sureand quick way by which 
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they may acquire a vocabulary. ‘The shorter the vowel 
the lower in the scale, and the less breath required to 
produce it. In children of the first and second grades, 
he breath is not under the control of the will; and in 
iew of this fact it seems advisable to begin with the 
hort vowels. 

In teaching the long vowels we give more definite form 
nd better control to the articulating organs, as long 
owels are made at the top of the scale, in the upper 
art of the voice, and take more breath. ‘Therefore, 
ractice for the teacher must come with the long vowels, 
s form is the product of intellect. 

The following classification is adapted from Dr. Alex. 
Nelville Bell’s vowel scale chart :— 


VOWELS. 


Ist. ‘Those vowels made at the front of the mouth; 
that is, with the top of the tongue pressed against the 
hard palate directly back of the teeth. 


SCALE I. 


O Pl ec Ol 


C 


A) 


Norr.— With beginners teach only the short vowels 
from this scale. 


2d. Those vowels made in the mid-center, of which 
there are but two in our language. 


ScALE II. 


4 as in ask. 
€ as in hér. 


SS eee 


Notre.—This is not to be used for beginners. 


Pus 
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3d. ‘Those vowels made with the back of the tongue 
—same position as Scale II., with the exception that 
they are made further back on the tongue. 


ScacLE III. 
ti as in htt. 
4 as in arm. 


4th. ‘Those vowels made at the extreme back of the 
tongue with the help of the lips. 


ene See eS ee ee 


Scare IV. 
00 as in boot. 
60° GN cooks 
O° Niele 
a 66 66 all 
a) 66 66 Rn 


Select the short vowels. 


The above scales are the pure vowel tones with the 
exception of 4 and 6, which partake slightly of the high- 
est tone of each scale. 


CONSONANTS .2 


In producing all consonants there are two sets of 
articulating organs—the lower or active set, and the 
upper or passive. ‘They are each divided into four 
parts, namely: : 
| Lower lip. 

Point of tongue. 


‘Top 66 66 
Back 66 a6 


Upper lip. 

66 cum. 

Uppers Hard palate. 
| Soft RS 


These again are divided into breath consonants or 
aspirates, and voice consonants er sub-vocals. 


Lower 
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In the following we have the pure or wnmixed of the 


~ consonant sounds: 


(1) Breath. Voice. 
Lip p—f b—m 
Point of tongue t—v d—n 
Top of tongue—Taken with the vowels. 

Back of the tongue k @—ng (nasal) 


Here we have more action of the articulating organs 
producing mixed sounds, following same order as in 


No. 1. 


(2) 
Lip , wh w 
Point of tongue th—s—rh ]—r—z 
Top of tongue sh—yh th—y 


f7/ is wholly breath. 

When it comes before a vowel it partakes of the vowel 
before the // is finished, as in how. 

When 1, r, w and y are followed by a vowel preceded 
‘by an aspirate in the same syllable, they become 
aspirates. 

j is a combination of d and sh. Commences in the 
throat and ends with the top of the tongue against the 
hard palate. 

“is acombination of k and s—produced wholly by 
breath. 

gis explosive breath, like k. 

cis either like k or s, according to what precedes it. 

chis a combination of t and sh (breath). 

When children have become familiar with the articu- 
lating organs in the formation of these elementary 
_ sounds, they should build words which can be grouped 
in families, beginning with the lip consonants and short 
_ yowels, and so on following through the above outlines, 
_ for example: 

z ap at ab 


REA tah. cat cab 
tap Sat SLC: 
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Teach diacritical marks when occasion demands. 

The value of phonetic drill is in the scientific acquaint- 
ance with the sounds of our language which it furnishes. 
It cultivates perception and trains the voice to harmo- 
nious expression. 

Thus much for the children; now for the teachers. 

‘All sounds should be produced from the center of the 
voice. Zhznk the sound first, and the vocal organs will 
adjust themselves to form; then perfect the form, and 
you have pure clear tones. 

é is the letter that brings the breath to the front to be 
formed, and is resounded from the centre of the voice ; 


that is, in the nares—the whole of the voice. The whole — 


because it is the resonant chamber of the overtones. 

Take a medium singing tone, G—think it, produce it 
with lips closed. Zhen practice with the mind centred 
on the tone—the tone outside of self. Next drop the 
lower jaw—the tone must still be an uninterrupted tone, 
showing that breath is under control of the mind. 

In vocal drill the prolonged, or singing tone, comes. 
first, because it is held long enough fora definite mental 
impression. 


WORD BUILDING: 


Pupils learning to read by the word and sentence 
methods should have two months’ work before begin- 


ning the study of the sounds composing words. Recog-— 


nizing sentences by distinguishing phrases and words 
they are naturally led to observe that the word is also 
composed of parts. 

A, e, 7, 0 and w are distinguished as vowels. ‘The 


other letters are consonants. W and y sometimes. 


borrow vowel sounds. ‘The short sounds of vowels 
are learned. ‘Ihe sounds of some of the consonants are 
given. Combinations like a/, e/, zt are formed. Conso- 
nant sounds are prefixed to one of these combinations, 
forming words that rhyme, as az, hat, mat, sat, etc. So, 
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in like manner, with other combinations. From these 
lessons in building is evolved the fact that a vowel at the 
beginning or in the middle of a word has a short sound. 


The long sounds of the vowels are next mastered and 
combined with consonant sounds. ‘The children by 
building ake, make, take, ade, aid, made, laid, etc.; soon 
discover that the long sound of the vowel is dependent 
upon the presence of another, silent vowel. Jé, be, we, 
my, try, fly, etc., develop another law. 


These facts developed, the next step is that of com- 
parison and contrast; as mat, made, et, ate, etc., until 
children discover for themselves certain fundamental 
laws, which, if thoroughly and systematically applied, 
lead to independence in reading. This independence 
should be reached in the third year of school life. 


OUTLINE. 
First YEAR.— 


et: Recognition of the two classes of letters. 
(a) Vowels. 
(b) Consonants. 


2. Elementary consonant sounds and also the combi- 
nations, ¢h, wh, ch, sh, ng, vocalized. 


SEconpD YEAR.— 

1. A thorough review of the first year’s require- 
ments, building words in ‘families’? when 
needed. 

2. Development of matter not included in first year’s 
plan; ase with its equivalent, 4 and its equiv- 
alents. 

3. Daily practical application of knowledge gained to 
acquirement of new words in reading. 
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4, Drill in vocalizing difficult sounds; as, w, wh, v, 
ch, sh, th, th. 


5. Drill in writing singular possessive; plurals o* 
such words as jy, mouse, knife; and in writir 
derivative words in which the final consonai +> 


is doubled; as matting, hopping, hopped. 3 


e 


THIRD YEAR.— 


1. Review, and practical application of knowledge — 


gained to recognition of new words. 


2. Practice in such use of diacritical marks, divisions 
of words into syllables, and use of the accent 
mark as will aid pupils in using the dictionary. 


3. Review all sounds with their representative char- 


acters; and be sure that pupils understand the 


accompanying table of equivalents. 


era 8 & =U, Ou aee 
a=o 1=<€ C= 
a=eé Ott S=Z 
chaise, 
@bea a u, 0 = 00. gh = sh, in4 -machme 
marchioness. 


sand z = zhin pleasure, treasure, measure, azure, 
brazier, leisure. 


4. Practice in writing the following, as occasion may 
require: 


(a.) ‘The possessive, singular and plural. 
(b.) Derivative words in which final e is drop- 
as plane, planing, planed. 


Exceptions for inspection and drill— 
floe, toe, shoe; dye, singe, tinge; 
peace (able), manage, change, advantage 
(ous) rage {ite}, owtrage (ous). 


a 
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(c.) Drill upon topic 5 of second year’s outline. 
(d.) Drillin writing other nouns whose plurals 
_areformed irregularly;as potato, tomato, 

; grotto, cargo, deer, sheep, fish, etc. 


GENERAL PLAN. 
I. 
CHARACTERS AND SOUNDS. 
VOWELS. 
a, €,.1, 0, U—y, Ww. 
CONSONANTS. 
ere i), k,l, 11, 0,°p, d, r, S, t, Vv, W, X,Y, Z 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


Best, O, 11,.00,'a, 0 é 
4 vy y v Nae” oa v ed 
Brea. 1, O,°00,.a kena of Oy e—.00; 

e=a,E= (1). 0, u, = 60. 

Breen, fe. 

6, e, 1, 6, i (approximate sounds). 

01 = Oy, Ow = ou. 

a St ee 

y=-1y > 1. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

Srmple— 

Pere. ob, tj =o 1, m,n, p, 5.8, t, Vs Wy, 

x (ks), qu (kw), y,Z=<s. 

Compound— 


ch, sh, th, wh, n.(ng), zh. 
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HELPS TO PRONUNCIATION. 


The following laws are not under any circumstances to 
be taught verbatim. ‘They are simply to be developed by 
comparison of many words having common character- — 
istics. , 

One vowel at the beginning of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel in the middle of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel at the end of a monosyllable is long. 

When there are two vowels in a monosyllable, the first 
is usually long and the second silent. 

Y, at the end of a monosyllable is long; at the end ofa 
word of more than one syllable, short; as, my, fly, baby, 
honorary. 

O, before r is broad 0, marked 6. A before lk, H, 
wis a.= 6. | 
A, before lf, lm, r, un is long Italian a, marked a. It 
has the same sound in ah, can’t, shan’t, father. Rrafter 

a, changes the sound to a. 

A, before ff, ft, sk, sp, ss, st, and in a few words before 
ne and nt, is short Italian a, marked a. ‘This is a short- 
ened sound of 4a. 

Oo, is short (60, 0, u) before d and usually. 

Oo, is long (00, 0, u) in most other cases. 

K, before r, is usually ‘‘tilde’’e, marked @, as in her, 
father; i, y before r, and o in occasional cases, as word, 
world, worth, etc., have sounds so nearly approaching @, 
that they may be called the same. The u should be 
marked with the circumflex (fi). 

C and g are soft before e, i and y, and are marked 
thus :—¢ g. 


Rk, ch, sh, y, zh, before u, gives it the sound of oo. It 
is marked thus :—u. 


{See Sections 52 and 53, Principles of Pronunciation, Webster’s International 
Dictionary. | 
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N before g, k or c, as uncle, is marked with a line 
below (n), or tied with the consonant in monosyllables. 
_ When the consonant is doubled, as in rapping, the 
_ second consonant is silent. 

_ What is true of a monosyllable is usually true of an 
- accented syllable. For this reason, children should 

early be taught to observe the parts, or syllables of 
_ words. : 


(The following work is not apportioned by classes, but is adapted for use by 
teachers of all grades. | 

A, final, and unaccented, is short Italian a; asin away, 
“about, among, ahead, America, Africa. 

E is usually silent in the termination ed. 

Drill upon the following exceptions: 

Ady. in /y and ness—Assuredly, confusedly, renewedly, 
amazedly, amazedness, composedly, composedness. 

Adj.—Aged, beloved, blessed, crabbed, cragged, 

crooked, cursed, cusped, dogged, hooked, jagged, 
learned, legged, naked, peaked, ragged, rugged, stubbed, 
wicked, winged, wretched. 

E is generally sounded in the termination e/. 

EXAMPLES FOR Dritt.—Level, gravel, vessel, nickel, 
chapel, model, gospel. : 

EXCEPTIONS FoR Dritt.—Betel, chattel, drivel, easel, 
| grovel, hazel, mangel, wurzel, mantel, mussel, navel, 
- ravel, shekel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, swivel, teasel, 
_ weazel. 

FE is usually silent in the termination en. 
Worps For Drirt.—Even, seven, heaven, eleven, 
woven, taken, waken, shaken, silken, broken. 
EXCEPTIONS FOR Dritt.—Aspen, chicken, hyphen, 
_ gluten, lichen, linden, kitchen, miirten, mitten (or mittn). 
‘The eis also sounded when preceded by 1, m, n, r, 
except in fallen, stolen, swollen. 
- Many words ending in on, preceded by c, ck, st, t, 
omit the o in pronunciation ; as, reckon, beckon, bacon, 
_ reason, treason, mutton, glutton. 


f 
# 


yi 
re 


- 


+ 


i 


i 
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7, in the terminations 77 and 77, is sounded, except in 


basin, cousin, ratsin, devil, evtl, weevil. ; 

Worps For Dritt.—Civil, council, pencil, lentil, 
codicil, coffin, griffin, Latin, matin, satin. 

In the termination azz, the vowel sound approaches ey) 
Pupils should be thoroughly drilled upon such wordsas) ~ 
curtain, certain, fountarn, mountain, until both syllables . : 
of each word receive proper attention. TYoomuchstress 
cannot be put upon clean enunciation. 


Drill upon words ending in zon, tion, tous, tious, OS. 


SPELLING HELPS. 


1. Teach change of y toi before es, ed. 

2. Leach doubling of final consonant when 7g, ed or 
cr is added to a monosyllable ending in a consonant pre- 
ceded by a vowel. 

3, Teach dropping final e when syllable is ended. 


4, ‘Teach the few common exceptions. 


“FAMILIES” FOR DRILL IN WORD-BUILDING. 


at éck int tb 
ack en ilt um 
an end ish un 
and ent itch up 
ang ench ift ug - 
ank est | iff uck 
ab elt it ung 
ad esh idge unk 
am em ix ut 
amp emp ud 
ap etch ob uch 
atch edge od utch 


ust 
udge 
ihe 
ump 
unt 
ush 


ade, aid 
ace 
ake 


age 
ale, ail 
ame, aim 
ane, ain 
aint 
ate, ait 
ape 

ay 

ave 


e=4a 
eight 
eigh 
ein 


me 

he 

we 

see 

she 
thee 
three 
free 
flee 
eed, ead 
ere, ear 
een, ean 
eer 

eet, eat 
eel, eal 
eep, eap 
eek, eak 
eece, eese 
eeze 

1es (e) 
ierce 
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do 

to 

who 

whom 

too 

two 

1 O i = ew 

ide obe ue, ew 

nN 

ife ode, oad ure 

ile oke, oak ute 

ime ole, oal ube 

ine oul ude 

ire ome, oam une 

ive ope, oap use, ues 

ize one, oan ue 

ise ore, Oar ues 

ice ove 

my ote, oat 

dry ose a= 6 

try oze awl 

fry oe awk 

sly Ow ns awn 

shy O all 

pry (w)ard 

ite 0 (w)arp 

ike or (w)armth 

ipe orm alt 

igh orth alk 

ight ort aught 

y orse ought 
orch au 

Common 
a ir | exceptions. 
ask irm have 


ass irst are 


ard asp irth were 
arch ast (7) irl host 
ark It ird plant 
© arl aff irt 
arm ance orm 
® aro anch orst 
- arge ant (?) “ orld 
arsh orth 
® art ér ork 
© alf ert orse 
aim erth | 
 alve ern ii 
father rm url 
_ farther rk urn 
papa erb urse 
mamma erd urve 
can’t ; eard urt 
shan’t ear (1) (n) 
prea tch Pile re | 
are Ws 
air | 
eir | 
LANGUAGE. 


The following outline is composed largely of sugges- 
tions regarding material to be used as a basis for lan- 
guage study. . The basis or thought element is the most 
important inlanguage teaching. Ifchildrenare induced 
to think and encouraged to express their thoughts freely 
and abundantly and in the best available English, they 
will acquire the habit of using good English. 

Technical instruction should be given, when needed, 
to enable the child to express his thought adequately. 
_A course of language instruction based upon technical 
points arbitrarily selected by the teacher stores the 
child’s mind with unused matter and fails to meet his 
| most vital needs. 
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Power to use language is acquired by its use. All 

language used should be correct in all respects. 

The child’s thought determines its form. ‘This is at 
first simple, and gradually increases in complexity with 
advancing age and growing knowledge ; hence, new diffi- 

culties will continually arise which need to be met by 
proper explanation and practice at the time ; for example, 
in regard to the use of punctuation and capitals. ‘The 
child first expresses himself in short, disconnected sen 
tences, repeating subject and object. Punctuations fo 
such expression is very simple. As conjunctions and 
pronouns are introduced to make the compound sen ‘ 
tence, somewhat more elaborate punctuation is required. 

Later, with the use of the complex sentence, which is’ 

naturally employed to express more complex thoughts, ~ 

other rules of punctuation are required, and should be — 
given as needed. To give rules for punctuation and 
then compose exercises to illustrate them before the 
child has need of them for the natural expression of his 
thought is beginning at the wrong end and working 
backwards. 

If no attempt is made to force technique upon pupils 
before it is needed, teachers will find that the difficulties 
have been greatly reduced in number and can be readily — 
classified. As difficulties arise and definite instruction © 
is needed, such instruction should be given and repeated 
until the points are made perfectly clear and right 
habits started. | | | | 

Hyde’s Language Lessons and the Language Charts © 
will be found usefulin furnishing material for the neces- | 
sary drill. | 

In the following outline the suggestion that certain” 
technical points be emphasized in certain grades does — 
not mean that they are to be ignored in other grades, 
but implies that, in the average school, teachers will 
find need for emphasizing these points in the ieee 
indicated. 


’ 
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Teachers will find that the best material for language 
work is to be obtained from the other subjects in the 
_ curriculum, especially nature study, literature, history 
and geography. At least one period a day in all grades 
above the First should be devoted to language lessons 


_ on matters of interest to the children. ‘There should be 
~ daily class criticise: of the work produced by the 


_ children. Whenever the necessity arises for the expla- 
_ nation of a technical point, that explanation should be 
_ givena definite lesson. The correct forms should be 
impressed upon the children by their use, and not by 
referring to the incorrect forms; for example, the 
incorrect forms of ‘‘lie”’ and ‘‘lay ’? should be remedied 
by giving the correct forms of the verb in use, not bya 


discussion of both verbs, which tends to increase the 
confusion. 
First GRADE. 

Writing and building of new words in reading lessons. 
- Development of words and their proper use in sentences, 
both written and oral. ‘Talks and lessons upon animal 
and plant life. (See outline.) Lessons suggested by 
the seasons, with their attendant phenomena. ‘These 
talks may be based upon or crystallized into some beau- 
tiful selections of poetry for memorizing. 

‘The songs of the day should, as frequently as pos- 
sible, be in harmony with the thought of the reading 
and language lessons of the day. In familiar conversa- 
tion with the children, the teacher cannot fail to find 
opportunity for correcting ungrammatical expressions 
and faulty articulation, while at the same time she 
assists them to help each other. 

Development of the thought of new reading lessons 
and description of pictures in readers and language 
books and charts. |This work is all incidental to read- 
ing, and the teacher will need to exercise judgment in 
selecting topics and pictures. 
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Daily oral reproduction of stories told. 

Simple written exercises. 

Memory selections and fairy stories. 

Talks on the human body once or twice a week. Per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

In this and all grades the correct use of capitals and 
marks of punctuation should be required in all cases. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Development of the words and thoughts of the read- 
ing exercises. The use of new words in sentences. 
Word building. 

Lessons on plant and animal life. 

These topics should be connected with the kindred 
subjects in the Reader, and written lessons in language 
should be used, when practicable, as reading exercises. 

Lessons on the human body. 

Study of reading topics. 

Dictation lessons. 

Memory selections. 

Daily oral reproductions of stories told by the teacher. 

It is well in this grade to induce children to combine 
their simple statements into compound statements by 
the use of simple connectives and personal pronouns. 
Give careful attention to the use of the forms of in- 
flected words which the children employ. 


‘TutrD GRADE. 


Sentence building and the use of the elliptical sentence, 
Drill in the correct use of words. 
Word building. 


In this grade children can be induced to still further | 


combine their independent statements into compound 


sentences, and in some instances by the use of the rela- — 


tive pronouns into complex sentences. 


oa 
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_ Give no technical grammar, but simply see that they 
use properly these more complicated forms. 
Daily oral reproductions of stories told by the teacher. 
Material for daily class lessons :— 
Memory gems. 
Stories of heroes. 
Literature taken from the readers. 
Nature study. 
Physiology as suggested in outline. 
Geography as suggested in outline. 


A 1m 
FourRTH GRADE. 


Continue the work of the Third Grade in sentence 
construction and in the correct use of sentences of dif- 
‘ferent kinds in the daily written work, taking care that 
children use correctly such phrases, clauses and con- 
nectives as their needs require them to use. Daily oral 
exercises. 


Material for language lessons :— 

Reproduction of historical stories. 
_ Stories from Homer. 

Imaginary journeys. 

Stories from literature. 

Descriptions of flowers and other objects of nature 
study. 
_ Reproduction of studies in geography; as, How 
Cotton Grows, The Story of Lumbering, Where We 
Get our Sugar, Manufactures of Newark. | 


‘Physiology as per outline. 
_ These compositions may often be put in the form of 
letters, properly addressed. 
_ Encourage freedom and independence of expression. 
rather than the following of exact outlines. 
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FirrH GRADE. 


Continue the technical work suggested for the Third 
and Fourth Grades as the need becomes apparent. 

Give much writing upon varied topics, especially en- 
couraging freedom of expression. | 
Except upon rare occasions, avoid the use of definite 
outlines, but in class give corrections of forms used. 
Encourage a child to use as large a vocabulary as 
possible. | 

Introduce word study to show the real meanings of 
words. 

Vary the forms used as letters, compositions, news- 
paper paragraphs, debates. 

Material for daily language lessons :— 

Topics taken from history. 

Biographies of heroes. 

Mythological tales. 

Accounts of imaginary journeys in connection with 
geography and history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

(Do not allow children to reproduce poems in their 
own prose. Accustom children to the best style by the 
reading of good authors, and do not.allow them to ex- 
press the thoughts well expressed by the author in 
paraphrase. ) 

Description of objects and fanciful sketches in con- 
nection with nature study. 

Physiology. 

Simple business letters. 

Much oral work. 


SIXTH GRADE. 
Continue and enlarge upon the work laid down for the 
Fifth Grade. 
Material for language lessons :— | 
Stories from history. 
Various subjects occurring in geography. 
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Tales found in literature. 

Physiology. 

Business letters. 

The written exercises in this grade should take a 


variety of forms, as letters, essays, stories, fanciful 


sketches, magazine articles, newspaper paragraphs. 
Some attention should be given to simple division into 
paragraphs. 
Much oral work. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Continue the work in language, encouraging full and 
free expression. 

Articles on topics conneced with history. 

Sketches of characters in books read in connection 
with history. 

Synopsis and review of the books read in connection 


with school work. 


Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. 7 

Descriptions of journeys and other articles based on 
topics in geography. 

Letters of invitation, acceptance and regret. 

Business letters. 

Topics based upon mi eaitlosy: 

Give instruction in paragraphing. 


“B” SEVENTH. 


Definite, careful instruction in formal grammar should 
begin with this grade. 

The unit of the work is the simple sentence. 

Pupils should master the simple sentence thoroughly 
and be able to recognize subject, predicate and object 


and should be drilled upon paradigms and inflectional 


forms as needed. 
Parts of speech. 


a oe 
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‘A’? SEVENTH. 


Parts of speech. 

With the simple sentence still asa 1 unit, make a more 
extended study of nouns, pronouns and adjectives. 

Treat fully adverbs, appositives, predicate nominative. 

Continue work upon paradigms and inflectional forms. 

Grammar lessons three days in the week throughout 
this year. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Continue language work with more and more attention 
to technique. 

Call attention to figures of speech and ete of rhetor- 
ical excellence, and urge their use in pupils’ work. 

Discussion of historical topics. 

Sketches of characters in books read in ANE lh 
with history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

Synopsis and review of books read. 

Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. } 

Advertisements, applications and business letters. 

Business forms. ~ 

Physiology. 


“Bit Ripa Te. 


The compound sentence. A careful study of its con- 

struction. | 
Analysis of simple and compound sentences. 
Study of verbs and phrases. 


‘CA THIGHTH. 


Complex sentence. Study of its construction. 
Analysis of simple, compound and complex sentences. 
Clauses, relative pronouns and other connectives. 


Grammar lessons three times per week throughout 
this year. 
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SPELLING. 
FOR ALL GRADES. 


‘The spelling lessons are to be upon words used by 
the children in some connection. ‘There must be every 
day a formal spelling lesson upon words selected. The 
list of words should be selected from the various lessons, 
including words misspelled by the children in any writ- 
ten exercise. 

In the primary grades these words should be classified 
by the teacher. List of words given should, in so far as 
possible, be preserved for review. New words occurring 
in any lesson which the children are not able to read at 
sight or by spelling should be placed before them at 
once, andthe pronunciation clearly given, wzth the division 
of the words into syllables. In all grades, particularly in 
the primary, sight spelling isa most valuable exercise, 
and if conducted with care and sufficient frequency, 
will in many cases prove almost sufficient for the in- 
struction in spelling. 

In formal spelling, from the outset, children should 
learn to divide into syllables. ‘The sounds of the letters 
should be taught as suggested in the outline for phonetics 
accompanying the course in reading, but of more value 
than all special drill is*the correct spelling of all words. 
in all written exercises. In one sense every lesson isa 
language lesson and a spelling lesson. 

Children should from the first be taught to use the dic- 
tionary. ‘They should be instructed never to write a 
word unless they are sure of its spelling, but to look up 
the proper spelling before using. 

There is no one method by which spelling may be 
taught. Teachers must see to it that all the methods 
indicated above are employed. In the Fourth Grade 
the use of the spelling book is provided for review 
purposes. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic is the science of numbers, not the art of 
“fieuring.’”? This art is secondary and subsidiary. 
Through the study of mathematics children should ac- 
quire a conception of number and dimension, which are 
the content of the study. They express their concep- 
tion of this content through the art of ‘‘figuring,’’ which 
constitutes the ‘‘Horm”’ of the subject. 

Mathematics should introduce the child to an accurate 
knowledge of the physical world. It should always deal 
with real things rather than with the signs of things. 
This is particularly important in the primary grades. 
The two most common errors in the teaching of arith- 
metic are, first, the limiting of its application too closely 
to commercial transactions, thus belittling the science, 
and second, dealing with figures, characters and signs 
rather than with real quantities. 

In the primary grades the greater part of the work 
should be concrete. ‘The computation should be based 
upon dealings with actual things, measured or counted. 
Children naturally recognize the various relations ex- 
pressed by addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and partition upon such numbers as they can readily 
handle and comprehend. Going through the processes 
of addition or subtraction upon very large numbers is 
for young children meaningless, 

All schools should be supplied with scales for 
weighing, with measures of capacity and with rulers, 
and much of the elementary work should be the actual 
use of these tools. Illustration by means of pictures 
also tends to make the work real. As soon as children 
comprehend the relations through actual experiment or 
illustration, they can be led to abstract calculation, but 
in the primary grades this should be confined to 
numbers within their comprehension. More should be 
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made of dimension than is commonly made. Many of 
the subjects usually treated in arithmetic have a limited 
practical value, being either matters of special business 
concern or belonging to the sphere of higher mathe- 
matics, and have been omitted from this course. 


FIRst GRADE. 


The work in this grade should be an extension of the 
work in the kindergarten and should consist mainly 
in the study of form, size and number as related to the 
objects which the children use in their various school 
occupations and in the ordinary affairs of their lives. 


They should learn incidentally to count, to estimate 


Size, distance and capacity through the application of 
ordinary observation and through the use of the ruler, 
scales, measures of capacity and regular solids. Espec- 
jally in the “A” Class they can learn incidentally, in 
connection with their reading, figures from one to ten. 


SECOND GRADE, ‘“B’’ CLass,. 


Numbers.—1—15. 

Operations.--Addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
division, partition; short distances in feet or yards. 

Subjects. —Lines, as yard, foot, inch; areas, as square 


_ yard, and square feet. 


Number of square yards or square feet in convenient 


. surfaces. 


Dozen and half dozen. 

Pound and ounces. 

Practical problems as to the cost of paper, slates, 
pencils, food and clothing. 

Change of yards and feet to feet, and the reverse. 

Like operations with gallons, quarts and pints, 


_ bushels and pecks. 
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Halves of all numbers studied. 


Thirds and fourths of all numbers capable of equal 


division. 
Concrete work. 


, SECOND GRADE, ‘‘A’’ CLASs. 


Numbers.—Review of work of previous class. Ad- 


vance through 30. 
Operations.—Same as ine (Bez Second: 
Subjects. Same as in “B’’ Second. 


In advance take simple problems in addition, multipli- ~ 
cation, subtraction and division of compound numbers; ~ 
also notation and numeration through 30, using bundles 4 
of sticks in developing the tens. Haveactualoperations — 


in building, in adding and subtracting performed 
before representing work by figures. } 


All abstract and drill work should follow concrete © 


work. 


eighths; thirds to sixths and ninths, using square and 
circle for purposes of illustration. | 

Study of time table, divisions of day, parts of the 
hour, time of day, days in week or month, weeks in 


month and months in year. Written work in addition ~ 


and subtraction involving carrying. 


‘THiIrD GRADE. 


‘*B”’ Class—Numbers through 50. 

“A” Class—Numbers through 100. 

Operations.—Division, partition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, addition. Notation and numeration, both Roman 
and Arabic, through 1,000; development of tenths and 
hundredths; addition and subtraction of simple 
fractions. 


“Ati sey Seetiiet Sees 
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In fractions of 1, change of halves to quarters and | 
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Subjects— 
1. Compound numbers. 


Actual measurements by inches, feet, yardsand rods. 
Drawing diagrams and maps to scale, % inch*to a foot, 
etc. Measurements of the boundaries of rectangles. 
Square inches, feet and yards on surfaces of tables, 

_ boxes, boards, floors, etc. Cost of carpeting and paper- 
ing. Buying and selling quantities of liquids—pints, 
quarts, gallons, barrels, etc. Introduce problems in- 
volving change of denominations. 


Apply the same processes to units in dry measure. 
Minutes, hours, days, months and years. 

Practice in telling time of day. 

Money, buying and selling ; wages for labor. 


2. Aliquot-parts, after 100 is developed. 

yasomEou, OF 50%; 4% or..25, or 25%; % or .12%, or 
eee eer 3373, or 33%4%; 4, %, etc. 

3. Fractional parts of 1. 

Thirds and ninths. 

Thirds and sixths. 

Halves and sixths. 

Halves and eighths. 

Fifths and fifteenths. 

Halves and quarters. 

Use square and circle for purposes of development 
and illustration. For instance: Aman sells % of his 
land to one man and  toanother. What part or parts 

_ were left? What part or parts sold? 

Draw examples from nature study. 

Review work of the year. 


_ Suggestions.—Illustration is of use in arithmetic only 
_ when by its use pupils actually solve problems. Never 
k allow a pupil to first solve a problem and afterwards 
illustrate it. The diagram should be drawn first to fit 
i the conditions of the problem and the questions answered 


’ 
a 
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from this diagram. Seat work in the first four Sas 
should be largely from the concrete. 

All facts in number should be developed by actual ex- 
periment on the part of children under the direction of 
the teacher. 

Class work should be partly new work and partly 


work which will fix in the memory combinations of num- ~ 


bers until their formation becomes automatic. 

In all grades above the third fifteen minutes daily 
should be given to rapid mechanical work in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of whole num- 
bers and fractions. 

Give many problems for seat work that require dia- 
grams, in order that children may comprehend their use. 


Thus: 


FOR “B” “LHIRD AND IVA Aiea 


COMBINATIONS — EguaL NuMBERS— MULTIPLICATION 


"TABLE. 
Baek 3X 6 11-2 
AR IIE oO Kea ss co 
fo, Ge? Ursa pe 2X11 
18 
2x 9 8X 3 
5x 2 93c82 3x. 849 
10 Sie cme 
ARS Phe tbat il ea ( fee? 6X 4 
6 : 3x 5 | 
3X2 10X a 4X 6 
ss 
C6 xe 2 4x 5 2X12 
Mote eld era ae 12x 2 § 
12 + | 
4x 2 oF eae Bs 
8 21 ea 
2x 4 L 4x 3 Sx 112 


f 


aoe 


ax 9 0AeS 11x 4 bones nb Borer 7) 
if 35 44 sol 77 
Be 23 DP ae 4x11 8x7, oes 
8x10 
. PG te BU 
Se ates 6 ee oy: 
8 45 |10X 6 
4xX..7, ax 12 9 «18.604 
nb abe Ooh f Gao 
364 12x 3 | 
ebay 
3X10 9x 4 e BSe%G Boer 
88 
LO Mea ticles 4X 9 6x 8 a oe 
48 4 66 
as | 4x12 ie ebl | 9x10 
90 
6X5 | 12x4 10x 9 
( 4x10 
Leen 
TO :-4 nod 8X12 
40 LOX 6 To 96: 
| 8x 4 8x. 5 5x10 TOs 
2 | 50 
4x 8 haar 8 LO Sento Oe 8 | Scat 
G9 
| 8x 9 115029 
72+ ; 
:. 3 Gx -7 9X 6 | 612 | 
3 42 54 100~ 1010 
ld 7X 6 GAD STE XG l 


Give much drill on multiplication table at each step, 
sing all factors or numbers as high as studied. Confine 
le work of development to composite numbers. 


} 
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THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


After children are taught to draw to a scale, develo 
the facts in the multiplication table by the use of rectan 
eles. Thus: Children. draw a figure 6 by 9 inches 
dividing it into square inches and finding all possible 

combinations in it. 

Written work in addition, subtraction and multiplicas 
tion, involving carrying. 

After these combinations are Sr bperen developed se 
that children learn them perfectly. 

Draw two parallel lines 4 inches long and 1 inch apart. 
Divide upper line into halves, oe line into sixths: 

How many sixths in 4 ? -In$ | 

How many sixths in $ id ia i ? 

How many sixths in 3 and %? etc. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRILL WORK. 
30. a 


1. 6XS=° 5X6= 15X2= 9 2 
30--10= 30+5= 30+6= 30+2= 30+15= 1-10 of 30= 
30X3= 1-5 of 30= 1-6 of 30= fof30= 1-15 of 30= 
30+3= tof 30= 


Make problems to illustrate 30+ 6, 1-6 of 30, etc.— 
2 Partition 


1 Division. 
25 
7X4= AS Taos 14423 2x14= 
28+-4= 28+-7= 28+-2= 28-145 
+ of 28= 1-7 of 28= 4 of 28= 1-14 of 28= 
2. 10) 
18 { Add another number to make 28. 
231 8 | 
204 LO AY 18, 20, nw 11 os 
Os 
(19 |e 23 eens ie. etc 


ee 
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“B”’ Fourts. 


1. Notation and numeration through two periods. 

2. Drill in rapid and accurate mechanical work in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and short division. 

3. Give combinations such as 23, 49, 96, 57, raid 
require the work to be performed mentally. 

4. Continue drawing maps and plans to scale, find- 
ing dimensions from them. 

5. Give continual practice in the application of denom- 
inate numbers, buying by the bushel, gallon, etc., and 
selling by the peck, quart, pound. 

6. Continue work, with halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, ninths, and tenths, giving illustrative 
and, mental work, and using interchangeably the terms 
per cent. and hundredths. 

_ Draw problems from science work and from geogra- 
phy and history. 

- Linear Me Tenaihs of rivers, roads, journeys. 

Drawing to scale. 

Area—River basins, countries, continents. 

_ Values of products, food, clothing, etc. 

Time—Periods consumed in journeys. 

Comparative periods in history, e¢. g., time since 
Revolution, compared with life of man, of the children, 
with a year, that the children may acquire an accurate 
sense of time spaces. 


SA”? FourRTH. 


1. Notation and numeration continued. 
‘2. Same as (2) in ““B”’ Fourth. 
3. Teach long division. Insist upon short division 
when the divisor is less than 13, and upon multiplication 
by one operation when the multiplier i is 10, 11 or 12. 
4. Amplify topics of 4,5 and six of ‘‘B’’ Fourth work. 
5. Give much practice in reducing fractions to any 


a a a 
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given denominator and in reducing several fractions to 
a common denominator. : 

6. Using some device similar to that employed inthird 
gerade, develop addition and subtraction of fractions. | 

7. Tables of denominate numbers needed in the 
solution of problems. Problems from science, geogra- | 
phy and history, comparative lengths, areas, times, ages, — 
armies, populations expressed by use of whole numbers 
and fractions and made the basis of numerous calcula-— 
tions of various sorts. | 

8. Cost of production of various articles; cost, how 
divided. 


‘“B’”’? Crass, FrrrH GRADE. 


Review of notation and numeration. | 
Review of tables of denominate numbers, with appli- 
cations of the same. | | 
Fractions completed. 


Reduction of decimals. 


“A? Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Review of decimals. 
Measurement of plane surfaces. 
Operations with compound numbers. 
United States money. 


™S 


“B”’ Crass, SrxTH GRADE. 


Forms of bills. 
Principles of percentage. 
Simple interest. 


‘“A” Crass, SrxtH GRADE. 


Percentage, simple interest. 

Continuation of business problems. 

Review of denominate numbers. | 
Calculation of dates. | 
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‘““B”’ Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Percentage applied to insurance, commission, bank 
discount and taxes. 


Business problems involving various principles already 
learned. 


Frequent practice in rapid computation. 
“A” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 
Simple proportion. Square root and its applications. 
Short methods. Review drills. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Arithmetic reviewed: Fundamental operations, frac- 
tions, denominate numbers. 


‘SA ” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Arithmetic reviewed: Percentage, interest, ratio and 
proportion and square root. 


ALGEBRA. 
“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


To simple equations. 


‘A? Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Simple equations. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Written common business forms. , 
Meaning and use of the terms “‘ Debtor” and ‘“‘Cred- 
tor.”’ 


Pease CLass, EIGHTH GRADE. 
Simple accounts. 
Day book and ledger. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


i caste is the study of the earth as the home of q 
man. It is now generally admitted by the best teachers ~ ¥ 


that the human element should be made most prominent 


in the teaching of geography inthe schools. The study ~ 


of physical geography gives a proper understanding of 
the earth as related to the »istory of the human race, 
but this relation, and not the physical geography, is the 
important part of geographical instruction; hence this 
subject must.be closely related to history and to the 
| present social conditions if its chief value is to be con- 
served. 

The literature of the school course and the nature 
study should both be closely related to the geography. 
For children, especially in the lower grades, political 
geography, except in its broader and more conspicuous 
features, is the least important branch of geographical 
study. Inorder that geography may interest children 
its teachings must be real. The relations between the 
people who live upon the earth and their homes must be 
made clear and vital by the teacher. 

In the First and Second Grades this study is to be 
carried on, not independently, but in connection sath 
nature study and language. 


““B”’ Crass, First GRADE. 


Study of plants and animals and natural phenomena, as 


forms of water and other features suggested by the out- 
lines of nature study. 

Observing weather. 

Making calendars. 


“A” Crass, First GRADE. 


Work of “B”’ Class continued. 

Direction of winds. 

Points of compass. 

The child is making the acquaintance of the wert 


Maret cites sas es eck ine gc oa g 
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“B”’ Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


_ Study of plants and animals. 
Natural phenomena. 
Calendar work. 
Currents of air. Winds. 
Relation of wind and weather. 
- Drawing to scale. 
Observations io be made from school room windows 
and out of doors. 
School yard and field excursions. 


“A”? Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Work of ‘‘B”’ Class reviewed and continued. 
Sand maps of local features. 
Stories of children of various lands. 


‘*B” Crass, “THIRD GRADE. 


! 


Calendar work. 
Review the work of the preceding grades. 
Forms of land and water from local observation. 
Drawing to scale. 

Relief maps. 


‘SA ”’ Crass, THIRD GRADE. 


Work of ‘‘B”’ Class continued. 

Local geography and history. 

Physical features of Newark and vicinity. 

Stories of the early settlements in New Jersey and 
Rew York, with geographical reasons. 

How and why people travel. 


“B”’ Crass, FourTH GRADE. 


Some study of the world as a whole suggested by 
imaginary journeys around the world in different direc- 
tions. 


(16 | 
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Our relations to different continents—historical and 
commercial. 

A little about the people who have lived upon them. 

Zones of heat and cold. | 
Local observations and field lessons with drawing to 

scale of such familiar places as the school yard, acquaint- 
ing the child with the*use of the map. | 

The study of North America. Its main features, © 
chiefly physical. As to great mountain ranges and river 
systems, acquainting the child with geographical terms © 
through local instances. . 

Begin the use of the text book: 


‘‘A’’? Crass, FourTH GRADE. 


Continue local study and field lessons for the sake of — 
acquainting the child with geographical nomenclature | 
and ideas. | 

Study of South America and of Europe—main physical © 
features; relations, commercial and otherwise, to us. 


‘‘B”’ Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


The United States and Canada. Study somewhat 
more in detail as related to history, emphasizing physical 
features, occupations, productions, means of travel. 

Make the study as picturesque as possible. 

Use as much literature as possible. 

In studying the United States by sections, consider 
the natural divisions, based upon physical features, 
rather than the artificial and arbitrary ones given in 
most geographies. 


“A” Crass, Firri GRADE. 


Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 

Study physical features—drainage, river systems, 
mountains, commercial relations, character and occupa- 
tions of people, government, political divisions in the 
large. : 


iv FF 
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In considering productions, treat especially of those 


which have commercial bearing upon this countr y- 


“"B”’ Crass, SrxtH GRADE. 


In this grade pupils should begin to study geography 
more intensively. Ordinarily a larger text book is here 
introduced. The children are approaching the age 
when it becomes better for them to treat a few subjects 
thoroughly than to discuss many in a cursory manner. 

Physical features of the earth. 

First—Of the earth asa whole. : 

Second—Of the grand divisions and countries, includ- 
ing such subjects as great mountain ranges, the conti- 
nents and their relations to one another, the great river 
systems, coast outlines. 

The free use of the globe is essential. 

Children should make relief maps in sand, clay, papier- 
mache or other material. 

At the end of the term pupils should have a pretty 
clear notion of the earth as a sphere and of the chief 
variations of its surface. 


‘A’ Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


The political geography of the world. 

After the general view obtained in the ‘“B”’ Class, 
pupils are ready to study the great political divisions by 
which people of different races and nationalities have 
divided the surface of the earth among themselves. 

This should be a study of large political divisions, 
rather than of smallones; should treat of the habits and 
customs of peoples, and as the work of the ‘“‘B”’ Class is 
intended to give the child a reasonably clear conception 


_ of the surface of the earth, so this work should give him 


a reasonably clear conception of the peoples who live 
upon it; as related to it, both affecting and affected by 
their physical environment. 
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‘*B’’ Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


The United States in sections as indicated for the en- 
tire country in the outline for the Fifth Grade. 

This work should be done almost wholly in connection 
with the study of the literature and history of the United 
States. 

As the history requires reference to sections and 
places, geographical facts relating to them pee be 
carefully noted. 


“A” Gores SEVENTH GRADE. 


The United States by States and Territories. 

This also should be mainly in connection with history 
and literature; particularly does the history of the 
gsrowth of the country furnish opportunity for the best 
study of zeography. 

Physical features should be clearly brought out as re- 
lated to the growth of various industries, the rise of the 
States and the varying character of the people. 

During this grade the separate study of geography 
should not occupy more than two lessons per week. 


“B”’ Crass EiGHTH GRADE. ? , 


Commercial geography. . 


Pupils of this grade should receive a clear notion of 
the lines of commerce that bind the various portions of 
the world together, with the reasons, natural and politi- 
cal, for their aoplnitan meng 

This will necessarily include the study of the great 
cities of the world with the causes that led to their de- — 
velopment. 

It will necessitate a certain amount of review of physi- 
cal geography, and will deal largely with routes of travel, 
means of communication, harbors, rivers and cities. 

It will touch upon national characteristics and preju- — 
dices. 

It will deal with obstacles to traffic as well as with aids. 
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‘‘A”’ Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Astronomical geography. 

During this term the pupils study the earth as a part 
of the solar system and the effect of its relation to the 
rest of the system upon itself and its inhabitants. 

‘Treat briefly the geological history of the earth. 

The motions of the earth. 

Causes of day, night, seasons, tides, currents, winds 
and other effects of the earth’s relation to the planetary 
system. 

Treat also of the effect of these various conditions 
upon the races of men living in different parts of the 
world, and ina greater or less degree subject to them. 

The formal study of geography should not occupy 
more than two periods a week during this year. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


A suggestive outline for the study of topics considered 
under geography for primary years—the topics to be 
treated by grades outlined in the course of study—some 
applying to a particular grade and others to all grades. 

The work of each grade should be preceded bya care- 
ful review of the work of the previous grade or grades. 


WEATHER RECORDS. 


See course of study, ‘‘ Weather Observations.”’ 

Make acopy of month’s record for future use when it 
is kept on the blackboard. (It is an economy of time to 
keep record on a large sheet of cardboard.) At the close 
of each month the teacher should aid the child in stating 
general conditions of the month. For example: 

September—Bright sun, rather high; warm days; 
days and nights nearly equal; green leaves; fruits ripen- 
ing; birds stillheard; crickets chirp; thistle, sunflower, 
aster and goldenrod in bloom. 
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At close of each season record general conditions of 
heat and moisture, lengthening or shortening of days 
and prevailing winds. Aim to establish clearly— 

In Winter—Coldest, shortest days; low sun, very 
slanting rays, long shadows. 

In Summer—Warmest, longest days; high sun, rays 
nearly vertical, shadows.short. 

In Spring and Autumn— Mild days and nights, nearly 
equal in length; sun’s arch between highest and lowest; 
rays not so slanting as in winter; shadows not so long. 
(Length of shadow taken at noon on the same day of 
week, if possible.) A postin the yard may be taken to 
measure shadow. Notice the change in the place where 
sunlight falls in the room each week during the year. 

Thermometer Record—Same hour each day. 

Moon Phases—When seen and where; sunrise and 
sunset; evening star, 

Sun—Form, apparent size and color, rising and set- 
tinge, apparent change of place in different seasons. 

Sunrise—Dawn; noon; sunset; twilight; night. See 
picture and story of Aurora, Brooks and Brook Basins, 
page 2. 

Stars—Many ; some twinkle; others shine steadily ; 
some brighter than others; evening star, north star 
and dipper. Myths and poems given. 

Wind—Direction, how named ; whichare warm winds; 
which cold; which brings storms. Uses. 


FORMS OF WATER. 


Rain—drops, varying in size, form clouds; showers; 
storms ; which season has most rain; measure rainfall; 
use to man, plants and animals; power to cleanse ; to 
float objects, to carry soil and to diatotves 

Snow—flakes, etc., as above. 

Hail—ice, balls a different sizes and shapes; falls 
from clouds. 
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Dew—drops, collect on objects; when formed; when 
seen; heavy or light. 
_ Frost-crystals ; forms on objects; when seen; heavy 
or light. 

Clouds—mass of water in tiny drops; colors; forms; 
moved by the wind ; seen all the year. 

Fogs—clouds near the ground; dampens objects; 
seen occasionally. 

Mist— 

Ice—crystals ; how formed; when made; effect on 
object holding it; light or heavy ; season. 


NOTE:—Many beautiful poems may be connected with this study. 


POINTS OF COMPASS. 


Cardinal and semi-cardinal points taught out of doors 
from the sun. 

Teach relative positions. 

How to find directions at sunrise ; sunset; noon. 

Mark lines in yard showing chief directions. 


1. Locate pupils with reference— 
(a.) To different parts of the room. 
(b.) ‘To other pupils. 

(c.) ‘To objects in the room. 

2. Locate room with reference— 

(a.) ‘To other rooms on the floor. 
(b.) ‘To other parts of building. 
3. Locate buildings with reference— 


(a.) To parts of yard. 
(b.) To child’s home. 
(c.) ‘To objects)of interest near by. 
(d.) To part of city. 
Locate adjoining streets and state directions in which 
they extend. 
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MAPS. 


(a.) Of school room. 

(b.) Of school house. 

(c.) Of yard, square, district. 
Cals. Ofvaitys 


NOTE :—While drawing maps, children should face the north when possible. 


Measure sides of room; compare lengths. 
Draw line representing north side of room and mark 
it, follow with the east, then south, then west. 


REVIEW THESE Pornts—While facing north, hold 
child’s slate against the blackboard on north side of 
room and draw similar plan on board. Drill and have 
children continue to draw plans until it is clear that 
north is at the top of the map, south at the bottom, etc. 
(Thus develop map idea.) : 

Have maps drawn on large sheets of paper and hung 
in different parts of the room. A finished plan should 
be left on the board. Reduce toa scale. 


FIELD LESSONS. 


Children should be led to see the wonderful beauty 
around them, to acquire facts and form habits of personal 
investigation. 

‘The field lesson may be for one or all of three pur- 
poses: For plant study, for animal study, or for land 
study. (Always collect specimens when possible.) | 

Collect different kinds of soil. Sand, pebbles, clay or 
loam are near the surface and easily collected. 

Observe characteristics of each. 

Arrangement of soil can be observed bya brook, if 
banks have been worn to any depth. 

Any excavation into the natural soil, as a sewer ora 
cellar, is a good place for observation. Drawings can be. 
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made and samples collected and marked as to layers. 
Find kind of soil near a spring as water leaves hillside. 


Observe how often the gutters fill with debris. 


Observe work of small rills wearing away the soil, 
carrying fine material to low places near the mouth. 


Observe a brook after a rain and watch a stream with 
its load worn from the banks. Lead children to see 
where this load is deposited. (Small rills everywhere 
doing the same work.) 


In the study of streams a suitable rill may often be 
found near the school. ‘Trace its course from source to 
mouth if possible. Observe windings; where it flows 
most rapidly, most slowly—why? Direction it flows. 
Bed; bank. 


Examine the valley—-the slopes down which the water 
runs to forma stream. Draw the course of the stream 
—the profile of the valley. 


What becomes of water after a rain? 

Lead children to see that after a rain, some of the 
water evaporates, much sinks into the ground, and part 
flows off in streams; from rills to gutters, gutters to 
sewers, sewers to rivers, rivers to sea. 

Trace course of surface drainage in your district— 
then in the city. Why does it flow in certain directions? 

Note the kind of soil which takes up most water, if 
one kind takes it more slowly than another, etc. 

Note how frost and worms prepare’ soil for water to 
enter. (See Sea Side and Way Side, Part Il.) The 
depth water sinks ; what stops it. 

Hill—_Summit; base, slopes, long, gradual, short, 
abrupt. Find ranges of hills, groups, peaks. 

Read good description ; show pictures. 

Valley—Among hills; shape; slopes forming the 
valleys; length and steepness; where meet; compare 
depth of valley with height of hills. | 

Plain—Length and breadth. 
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Kherérencess.— 
Frye’s Brook and Brook Basins. 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology. ' 
Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told. 


Clapp’s Observation Lessons on Common Minerals 


and Rocks. 

Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 

King’s Geographical Readers, such selections as The 
Mountain, By the Brook, The River, Islands and Ponds, 
Caught by the Tide, etc. 


ZONE STUDIES. 


All stories of children of other lands are contributions 
to the study of Geography. Children may get a fair 
knowledge of people, their relations and their homes 


(different zones) in the study of the ‘“‘Seven Little | 


Sisters’? and “Each and All.” 

Each section, with its race of people, should be 
studied from the same plan in the mind of the teacher. 
Given to the children in the most picturesque story 
form, followed by much oral and written work. 

The thoughts, concepts, of the children must be 
realized in actual things—things made and done. The 
clay and sand tables are fruitful means. Construct 
roads, bridges, houses, tents, boats, etc. 

Children should know locality, plant life, animal life, 
home, food and occupation with reference to themselves; 
compare and contrast with others. 

The following or similar outline is suggestive for the 
study of each of the ‘‘Seven Little Sisters ”:— 


Eskimo—Agoonack. 


Appearance of the country. 
Personal appearance of the people. 
Dress; material; how made. 
Homes; how built; furniture. 


“ee AS alr 
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5. Food; how obtained; cooking utensils. 

6. Modes of travel; how made; how drawn. 

7. Occupations; hunting; weapons used; fishing; 
boats, kinds, how made. 


NOTE:—Things that may be made bychildren in the study of the Eskimo; 
louse, lamp, dress, sleeping-bag, sledge, harness, boats, bow and arrow, harpoon 
pear, cooking utensils. 


? 


Things to be modeled: Blocks out of which house is 
yuilt; dogs to be harnessed to sledge; seals; utensils. 


References :— 


Myths and Myth Makers—Fiske. 
Children of the Cold—Schwatka. 
Wood’s Natural History of Man. 
My Arctic Journal—Mrs. Peary. 
The World of Ice—Ballantyne. 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-1888. 
St. Nicholas, 1885. 
Wide Awake, April, 1889. 
Harper’s Magazine, Vols. XX VII (May, 1864). 
X XIX (September, 1864). 


CITY—NEWARK. 


HISTORICALLY. 


Give a picture of the early life of the community— 
he homes, manner of living, industries and resources 
if the people, the field, the forest, the sea, dress, educa- 
ion, religion, government and social life. 

Show that animals, plants and minerals are in general 
iseful to man, and that to attain them man must work. 
sertain occupations require numbers of people to be 
‘athered together and work in large companies; thus 
Owns and cities are formed. Discover the occupations 
hat led to the city’s growth; show the growth to 
resent population as due to resources, etc. 


—a 
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II. LocarTion. 

1. Position in reference to neighboring towns and 
cities (this point includes distance and direction). 

2. Position in regard to river and bay. 

3. Extent, boundaries, size. 

4. Make a map or plan of original city when Feend | 
and develop to present boundaries. 


NOTE:—The teacher should be provided with a large map of city befor 
attempting to teach it. 


ILS? PHyYsicar, 


a. Processes of earth’s SD 
(1) Erosion. 
(2) ‘Transportation. 
(3) Sedimentation. 


b. Astudy of physical features as suchandas beins 
the result of the physical processes outlined above. 
(1) Slopes—long, short, gradual, abrupt. 
(2) Drainage system. | 
(3) Hills due to erosion. 
(4), Terraces, 
(5) Flood plain. es 


c. Observations—climatic, conditions recorded. 


TV... (PorrricaL. 


zt. Productive Occupations. 


NOTE :—Be sure before you leave this subject that each instance of occupati 
studied stands to the child as a type of that occupation. 


a. Agriculture. 


(1) Gardening. : 
Notice what gardening is, why people mak 
vardens. 
Make alist of the products i the garden an 
show what becomes of them. 
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(2) ‘Truck raising. 


Notice how much like gardening this is as 
regards process; how it differs in purpose; 
how extensive the truck area is; what truck is 
raised; what becomes of it.’ 


(3) Farming. 


Notice that farming is truck raising of a 
more extensive and less intensive sort—that in 
connection with this the farmer raises stock. 


b. Manufacturing industries. 
Factories—kinds and location, reasons for 
these? | 
Where is raw material obtained? Where the 
market for finished products? 


NOTE :—Study a manufacturing establishment, first, for what it is; second, in its 
relation to producers of raw material; and, third, in its relation to the consumers. 
Factory studied should always be visited, if possible. 


‘Also what becomes of all these products. 


1. Food products. 

2. Clothing products. 

3. Wood—kinds and for what purpose used. 
2. Commercial. 


NOTE :—Show the relation of the following to the manufacturer, the agriculturist 
and the child. 


a. ‘Transportation. 

1. Primitive modes used here. 

2. Present modes. 

(a.) City car lines—uses, advantages of, extent, 
kind of service, how regulated. 

(b.) Hack lines, delivery wagons, bicycles, coun- 
try wagons. 

(c.) Roads and railroads—name principal lines 
and cities with which they connect. 


~ NOTE—Emphasize all the above as furnishing means of communication between 
distant points and individuals, by being of service in the exchange of commodities 
and as being related to the development of other methods of communication, such as 
traveling, letters, telegraph, telephone, etc. 
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b. Stores, as markets—furnishing the best oppor 
tunities for exchange, barter or trade. 


1. Principal dry goods stores. 


Make a sort of inventory of goods; show wher: 
the different articles come from, manner 0: 
transportation and the demand for them 
Where do the people who buy these things ge 
their purchasing money? Develop the ide: 
of reciprocity—mutual dependence. 


2. Grocery stores. 


Notice home grown products and canned goods 
and other products shipped in. -Where d« 
these products come from? Where packeé 
or canned, as the case may be. Howshipped 
etc. ( . 


3. The market place. 


The things seen there. Give an accurate idez 
of home grown products, and this leads to< 
study of farming in the surrounding country, 


Furniture stores. 
Hardware stores. 
Shoe stores. 
Drug stores. 
Jewelry stores. 
Book stores, etc. 


aS 


Nee irs PIES AR oo 


NOTE:— These should be studied in a similar manner to dry goods and grocery 
stores and in connection with each one studied take some typical manufactory in 
terest. 


c. City or village. 
As being merely a larger market or store with 
greater opportunities in the way of trade. 
3. L£ducational and social. 


(a.) Schools. 
(b.) Libraries. 


—-s 
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(c.) Churches. 
(d.) Social life—opera houses, clubs, charitable 
organizations, industrial societies (our duties 


as members of a community. ) 
(e.) Letter delivery (Post Office). 


4. Governmental. 


NOTE:—Lead pupils to get an idea of government from the rules in games, in the 
school yard, school room and in the home. Lead them to discover the purpose for 
which all such rules are made, for the comfort and happiness of all. 


(a.) In the home. 
iin the city. 

City officials; duties; City Hall—uses of. 
1. ‘The Mayor. 
2. ‘The Board of Aldermen and other boards. 
3. Policemen, etc. 


V. MATHEMATICAL. 


(a.) Observations—sun rising and _ setting; 
moon; stars; day and night—their varying 
length; seasons; their change and order of 
Pecurrence. 

(b.) Globe lessons. 

(c.) Maps and mapping. 


The map work should develop clearly in the minds of 
children the following points :— 


1. The map idea. . 

2. Fixedness of position. 

3. Scale—(necessary to teach the idea of relative 
size of countries and continents. ) 

4. Symbolism—(coloring cities, rivers, etc. 
Teach symbols as you need them and use 
symbols as you teach them. After a sym- 
bol has once been taught always require the 
pupils to call to mind a picture of objects 
represented by the symbol.) 


 NOTE:—In the study of Newark the historical and physical should be emphasized 
with such of the political as particularly relates to your particular district. 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ANY COUNTRY. 


1. Posrrion. (a) In hemisphere. (b) In zones. (c) 
From continents. (d) From oceans. 


AcTuaL PosiTrIon. (a) Between parallels. (b) Be- 
tween meridians. 


2. Form. 


1. Relative. 
2. Actual. (a) Asshown bymap. (b) Indenta- 
tions. (c) prolongations. 


nD 


CE int oes toe 


1. Relative. (a) In relation to other continents. 
(b) In relation to ocean areas. 
2. Actual. (a) Number of square miles. 


4. RELIEF. 


1. Primary highlands. (a) Position. (b) Ex- 
tent. (c) Elevation. 

2. Secondary highlands. (a) Position. (b) Ex- 
tent—width. (c) Elevation. eReeT 


~ 
5. CLIMATE. 


1. Winds. (a) Over ocean or land from warm 
to cold or cold to warm latitude. (b) Prevailing di- 
rection, whence it came. 
2. Rainfall. (a) Where and why. (b) Where 
not and why. . 
a. Drainage. (a) Rivers. (b) Seas. (c) Lakes. 
b. Vegetable life (zones of). | 
c. Animal life (distribution of). 
d. Mineral resources. 


6. ‘he above outlines are conditions of:—(1) Tem- 
perature as dependent upon (a) Latitude. (b) Altitude. 
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(c) Ocean currents. (d) Proximity to large bodies of 
water. (2) Rainfall. (3) Character of soil. 


7. Zones of waste as dependent upon:—(1) Lack of 
moisture. (2) Altitude. (3) Latitude. (4) A supply 
of moisture giving. (a) Swamps. (b) Jungle. (c) 
Eroded lands. 


8. Distribution of population as dependent upon pos- 
sibilities of productive occupation. 


._ 9, Productive occupation as dependent upon (1) Re- 
sources. (2) Supply and demand. (3) Gaeube ier: (4) 
Commercial advantages. 


10. Development and location of centres of popula- 
tion :—As expressions of necessities of the people for :— 
(a) Collecting stations. (b) For manufacturing stations. 
(c) Commercial stations. (d) Governmental stations. 


11. Development of commercial and trade routes as 
dependent upon the necessities which a people are 
under of obtaining the productions and patronage of the: 
other peoples of the world. 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Carl Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 

Carl Ritter’s Geographical Studies. 

Guyot’s Earth and Man, 

Keith Johnston’s Physical, Historical and Political 
Geography. . 

Guyot’s Physical Geography. 

Appleton’s Physical Geography. 

Eclectic Physical Geography. 

Houston’s Physical Geography. 

Maury’s Physical Geography. 

Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Reclus’ Earth. 

Reclus’ Ocean. 
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Reclus’ History of a Mountain. 7 
Stanford’s Compendiums of the Continents. 6 vols. 
Brown’s Countries of the World.’ . 
Brown’s Peoples of the World. 
Reclus’ Earth and Its Inhabitants. 17 vols. 
Europe, 5 vols. 
Asia, 4 vols. 
Africa, 4 vols. 
Oceanica, 1 vol. 
North America, 3 vols. 
South-America—being prepared. 


Methods— 


Parker’s How to Study Geography. 

King’s Methods and Aids in Geography. 

Frye’s Child and Nature. 

Crocker’s Methods of Teaching Geography. 

Geikie’s Teaching of Geography. 

Redway’s Manual of Geography. 

‘Trotter’s Lessons in the New Geography. 

Articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica and in bound 
volumes of Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s and Popular 
Science Monthly Magazines. 


mS 


HISTORY, 


This subject should be studied in connection with 
geography in order to make the study of geography 
real. Places should be considered in relation to people 
who have lived or are living in them. ! 


First, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


Stories of heroes, selected by the teacher ‘and told to 
the children of different grades. 

These can be used largely as a basis for language 
work. 
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There should be stories from ancient histor y, myth- 
logy, medizval times and modern times. 

Particularly should stories be used drawn from the 
istory of this country and inculcating patriotism. 

It is well to group such stories about national holidays 
nd other suitable periods of celebration. 


‘*B” Crass, FouRTH GRADE. 


Stories of the discoveries and explorers of North 
\merica, suchas the Early Norse Sea Rovers, Columbus, 
he Cabots, Amerigo Vespucci, Carteret, Henry Hudson, 
Je Soto, Marquette and others. 

Many such stories can be found in Readers. 


‘“A’’ Crass, FourtH GRADE. 


_Stories of the explorers of South America; for ex- 
mple, Cortez. 

Stories of Ancient Greece and Rome and other Euro- 
ean peoples. 


“B’’ Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Stories of the early settlers of the United States; for 
xample, the Puritans, Quakers and Virginians. 
Study of Indian habits and customs. 


“A”? Crass, FirtH GRADE. 


Historical tales of the East. 

Bible stories. 

Stories of the great nations of Asia. 

Stories of Egypt. 

Stories of the great migrations. 

Much of the reading matter of this grade should be 
elected with reference to these topics. 
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‘““B’’ Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


Study of United States history three days in the week, 
using text book for reference. 

The following topics are suggested :— 

Early discoveries—Columbus, the Cabots, Vespucci, 
Magellan. 

Explorations and settlements. 

Raleigh’s expeditions to Virginia. 

Two days in the week general history. 

Stories of ancient Greece and Rome. 


‘A?’ CLASS, SIXTH GRADE. 


Suggested topics from which teachers will make selec- 
tions :— 
Virginia. 
Settlement of Jamestown. 
Captain John Smith. 
Starving time. 
Pocahontas. 
Great Charter. 
First homes. 
Bacon’s rebellion. 


Massachusetts. 


The Puritans. 

Life in Europe. 

Voyage to America. 

First winter. 

‘The Indians. 

Miles Standish. 

Mode of Life. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Roger Williams and Rhode Island. 
William Pennand Pennsylvania. 
Maryland and the Catholics. 
Georgia and the debtors. 
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The Dutch and English in New York and New Jer- 
sey. | 

‘These lessons should deal with the picturesque fea- 
tures of early colonial life, and should be studied in close 
connection with literature and geography. 

‘Two days in the week general history. 

Stories of the Norseman. 

Stories of the Crusades. 

Stories of Chivalry. 

Stories of the development of modern nations, 


‘“B” CLAss, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history. 

Review explorations and settlements. 

Topics suggested :— 

English influence on the various colonies, Dutch influ- 
ence, French influence, Spanish influence. 

French and Indian War. 

Revolutionary period. 

Causes of dissatisfaction. 

Boston ‘Tea Party. 

Patrick Henry. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

George Washington. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

Arnold and Andre. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Lafayette. . 

Battles and campaigns of the Revolutionary War— 

Lexington. 

Long Island. 

Retreat across New Jersey. 

‘Trenton. 

Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge. 

Monmouth. 
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Burgoyne. 
Yorktown. 
The building of the Constitution. 


‘©A?? CLASS, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history continued. 
Topics suggested :— 

Mexican cessions. _ 

Slavery. 

American statesmen and orators. 
Clay. 

Webster. 

Calhoun. 

Development of the government. 
Causes of the Civil War. 

Heroes of the Civil War— 
Lincoln. 

Grant. 

Sherman. 

Sheridan. 

Lee, | 

Important battles and campaigns of the Civil War— 
Peninsula. ¥ 
Mississippi. 

Gettysburg. 

Sherman’s March. 

Wilderness. 

Virginia. 

Appomattox—Close of the Civil War. 
Growth and work of the navy. 
The South— 

Before the War. 

‘The Confederacy. 
Reconstruction. 

Growth of the United States. 
Territory. 
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Population. 
Wealth. | 
Influence. 
Literature. 
Science. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Three days in the week English History by topics as 
outlined. 

One day in the week United States history reviewed 
by topics. 

One day in the week civics. 


‘“B”’ Crass, E1igHTH GRADE. 


English history topics suggested :-— 
The Normans and William the Conqueror. 
Feudalism. 

Origin. 

Ceremony. 

Decay. 

Chivalry. 

Knights. 

‘Tournaments. 

Crusades. 

The growth of constitutional liberty. 
Magna Charta. 

House of Commons. 

Henry V. and the Battle of Agincourt. 
Charles VII. and Joan of Arc. 

The Reformation. 

The Age of Elizabeth. 


‘CA? Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


The Puritans in England and America. 

Oliver Cromwell. 

The relations of Louis III, Cardinal Richelieu and 
Louis XIV., all of France, with England. 
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George II. and Louis XV. 
The French and Indian War in America. 
George III. 

American Revolution. 
French Revolution. 

Second War with England. 
Battle of Waterloo. 

Battle of Trafalgar. 

The Victorian Age. 

United States and England. 
Heroes compared :— 
Wellington, Nelson. 

Grant, Lincoln. 

Statesmen compared: 
Webster, Gladstone. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO 


*MYTHS, FOLK-LORE, FABLES AND OTHER 


STORIES. 
1. THE Sun. , 
a. Apollo and the Python. Old Greek Stories. Bald- 
win. 
b. Aurora. ; 
c. Phaeton. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 
d. Hercules and the Golden Apples. Adapted from 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 
e. Orpheus. Stories of Old Greece. Firth. 
f. Demeter and Persephone. Cooke’s Nature 
Myths and Stories. 
g. Balder. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 
h. Thor and his Hammer. Norse Stories. Gudrun 


t 


Thorne-Thomsen. . 
The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 


*From ‘* Course of Study in History and Literature.”—Emily F. Rice. 


42 
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Iduna and Her Golden Apples. Norse Stories. 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 


k. Sunshine Stories. 


us 


The Dogand His Image. sop’s Fables. 


m. The Ass and His Shadow. Asop’s Fables. 


ao Pp 


THe STARS. 


Peep Star! Star Peep! Wiltse’s Stories. 

The Star and the Lily. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 
Legend of the Great Dipper. Wiltse’s Stories. 
Star Dollars. Grimm. 


Moon STORIES. 


‘The German Story. Fiske’s Myths and Myth 
Makers. 

The Chinese Story. Harper’s Magazine. Vol. 
LXIL., 1881. 

The Indian Story. Birth and Growth of Myth. 
Clodd. 

The Indian Story. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

The Iceland Story, or Jack and Jill. Fiske’s 
Myths and Myth Makers. | 

The Man in the Moon. Fiske’s Myths and 
Myth Makers. 


. Seven Times One. Jean Ingelow. 
. Children in the Moon. Eliot’s Poetry for Child- 


ren and Whittier’s Child Life. 

The New Moon. Eliot’s Poetry for Children 
and Whittier’s Child Life. 

Lady Moon. Whittier’s Child Life. 


RAINBOW STORIES. 


a.. Jack and the Bean Stalk. 


b. 
c. 


Iris. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 


The Indian Story. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
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d. The Pot of Gold. 
e. Bifrost and Heimdall. Norse Stories. Gudru 
Thorne-Thomsen. 


5. Tue Air AND THE WIND. 


. Athena and the Olive. 
. Hermes. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 
. Ulysses and the Bag of Winds. ‘The Odyssey. 
/Eneas and the Winds. ‘The Atneid. 
The Four Winds. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
. The South Wind and the Sun. Riley. » 
. The Four Winds. Hans Andersen. 
. Legend of the North Wind. Abouta Boy. Nors 
Stories. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 
The Wind and the Sun. #sop’s Fables. | 
. What the Winds Bring. -Eliot’s Poetry for Chi 
dren. 


poe moan oo ® 


t o. bmie 
° 


6. ‘THE CLOUDS. 


a. Apollo’s Cows. 


b. Pegasus and Bellerophon. ~ 

c. The Pheacian Land. Cooke’s Nature Myths an 
Stories. , 

d. Swan Maidens. Cooke’s Nature Myths an 
Stories. 


. The Snow Queen. Second Story. Hans Anderser 
‘The Snow Man. Hans Andersen. 
. The Ice Maiden. 


Gg Hr Oo 


7. THE SEA. WATER. 


a. Neptune and the Horse. 

b. Stop, Stop, Pretty Water. Whittier’s Child Life 

c. The Fly, the Raindrop and the Sunbeam. Th 
Kindergarten. Douai. 
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ANIMALS. 


a. Arachine. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

b. The Cricket and the Poet. Browning’s Poem, A 
Tale. 

c. Arion and the Dolphin. 

d. The Broken Wing. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 

e. Aristaeus. 

f. Melampus. 

g. ‘he Donkey and the Salt. A’sop’s Fables. Cooke. 

h. The Fox and the Stork. Asop’s Fables. Cooke. 

i. The Happy Family. Hans Andersen. 

j- The Wren and the Bear. Grimm. 

k. The Ant and the Grasshopper. Asop’s Fables. 

1. ‘The Crow and the Pitcher. sop’s Fables. 

m. The Hare and the Tortoise. A¢sop’s Fables. 

n. The Ugly Duckling. Andersen. 

o. The Traveling Musicians. Andersen. 

p- Moufflou. Ouida. The Story Hour. Wiggin. 

q. The Brown Thrush. Whittier’s Child Life. 

r. The Bluebird. Whittier’s Child Life. 


‘TREES. 


a. Apolloand Daphne. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

b. Rhoecus. Lowell’s Poem. Stories of Old Greece. 
Firth. 

c. Baucisand Philemon. Cooke’s Nature Myths and 
Stories. 

d. The Anxious Leaf. Beecher’s Norwood. 

. The Vine and the Oak. Emerson’s Indian Myths. 
f. Old Pipes and the Piper of the Dryad, St. Nicholas’ 
Fanciful Tales, Stockton (Langworthy. ) 

g. The Discontented Pine Tree. The Kindergarten. 

Douai. 
h. The Walnut Tree That Wanted to Bear Tulips. 
Wiltse’s Stories. 


7) 


10. 
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The Tree. Bjornsen. Whittier’s Child Life. 


. VU Tell You How the Leayes Come Down. Sus: 


Coolidge. 


E LOWERS. 


. Clytie. Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 


b. The Flax Flower. Andersen. 


a 


. May Blossom. Grimm. 
. Chinese Story of the Narcissus. Fairyland — 


Flowers. | 
The Dandelion. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Little Ida’s Flowers. Hans Andersen. 


. The Pea Blossom. Hans Andersen. 
. The Story of the Seeds. George McDonald. Dav 


Elginbrod. 


i. The Little Brown Seed. Margaret Sidney. 


Little Dandelion. Whittier’s Child Life and Eliot 
Poetry for Children. 


Where the author is not mentioned, these stories a: 
to be adapted from classic sources. ‘They are not pu 
lished in suitable form for little children. 


i 


Books: oF REFERENCE. 


1. 


mp WN 


The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Cox. 
Manual of Mythology. Cox. 
Fiske’s Myths and Myth Makers. 


. Ruskin’s Athena, Queen of the Air. | 
. Clodd’s Birth and Growth of Myth. Humbol 


Library. 
Bulfinch, Murray and Dwight’s Mythologies. 
Miss Emerson’s Indian Myths. 
Wiltse’s Stories for Kindergartens and Prima: 
Schools. 


. scudder’s Fables and Folk stories. 
. Grimm’s Fairy Stories. 
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11. Hans Andersen’s Fairy Stories. 
| 12. AXsop’s Fables. 
13. The Fairy Book. Craik. 
14. Tales of Norse Mythology. Benjamin Thorpe. 
15. Andersen’s Norse Mythology. 
16. The Nine Worlds. Litchfield. 
17. Norse Stories. H. W. Mabie. 
18. Baldwin’s Stories of Sigfried. 
19. De Garmo’s Fairy Tales. 
20. Echoes from Mistland. 
21. Algonquin’s Legends. Charles G. Leland. 
22. D. C. Brinton’s Aboriginal America. 
23. Myths of Greece and Rome. Guerber. 
24. World’s Literature, Vol.I. Burt. 
25. Nature Mythsand Other Stories. Flora J. Cooke. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


HISTOR Y—LITERATURE. 


THE: STORY. 


‘At the heart of the great dramas of the world lies 
the story, as the nucleus of interest. It is the story 
that delights, that thrills, that awes, that gives the 
mpetus to the philosophic thought, that they have 
nspired.’’—Hamulton W. Madre. 


. Wuar Is Ir? Itisa picture, a word picture that 
helps us see more clearly, feel more heartily and 
act more faithfully. 


I. QUALITIES OF A GOOD SrTory. 
1. Should be interesting. 
2. Should be instructive. 
3. Must cultivate a taste for good literature. 
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4. Lead to the formation of moral judgments—of 
approval or disapproval of persons and matters 
introduced. 

5. Should be related to the daily work. 


Stories selected should always embody IDEALS—IDEALS 
of courage, strength, wisdom, patience, generosity, un-— 


selfishness, kindness. Children imitate what they 
admire, thus the ideal becomes an unconscious influence 
upon character. 

‘‘Tdeals are the end as wellas the centre and source 


of all our living—all the other powers are but means by — 


which we seek to realize our IDEALS in our lives.”’ 


Ill. Kinps oF STORIES. 


1. Imaginative—Selected nature myths, fairy stories, © 


poems and songs. , 
2. Realistic—Aim, moral. If possible, true stories and 
of good deeds, rather than evil deeds. 
3. Scientific—Conveying information about natural 
laws and phenomena. 
4. Historic. 
(a.) Biography. ~ 
(b.) Adventure; travel. 
(c.) Industry; invention. 


Through the historic tale the child discovers how 
environment influences work and habits and how envi- 
ronment can be overcome... Healso discovers the relation 
between the individual and society, the growth of the 
State and the changes therein, whereby it has become 
the institution of a free: people. 


IV. ‘TREATMENT OF THE Srorvy. 


“Of all the things that a teacher should know how to 


do the most important, without any exception, is to be | 


able to tella story.” —G. Stanley Hall. 


oes rs 
“i 7 
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1. PREPARATION. 


Prepare the child’s mind for the thought to 
be presented in the story by SKILFUL OUESTION- 
ING and thus bring to the child’s consciousness 
concepts which are related to those soon to be 
presented. 


2. PRESENTATION. Give the story. 


If the story is a long one, it is best to divide it into 
sections. Each section should form a complete 
whole and be worked through and finished up as 
to apperception, abstraction and application. 

NOTE :—After the story has been presented, the children should be required. to 
reproduce it. In reproduction, continuity of thought should not be broken. 
Faults in grammar, pronunciation, etc., may be corrected at the close. 

Hold pupils to two things in reproduction: (1) 
Logical continuity of thought; (2) correct 
language. It is of utmost consequence that 
children be trained into the habit of connected 
thinking. 


3. ApsTRACTION—An act of learning is made up of 
three processes : 


1. Receiving new concepts. 
2. Arranging, coordinating. and associating 
x these new concepts with the old ones. 
(Apperception. ) 

3. The derivation of the vital notions or truths 
lying dormant in the matter learned. 
(Abstraction.) The notions are there, 
they must be drawn out. 


The work of ABStRACTION must be done by the 
pupil. Only those general truths which are of 
importance and significant to the child should be 
derived. 
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4; APpPpLICcCATION— 


After these truths have been abstracted they 
should be expressed in good English. 

The value of knowledge for a pupil is measured 
by his ability to make it serve the needs of life. 


The points of practical story-telling may be thus out- 
lined: 


1. Seeit. If you are to make me see it, you must see 
it yourself. 

2. Feelit. Ifitis totouch your class, it must first 
have touched you. 

3. Shorten it. It is probably too long. Brevity is 
the soul of story-telling. 

4. Expand it. It is probably meagre in necessary 
background, in details. 

5. Master it. Practice. Repetition is the mother of 
stories well told; readiness, the secret of classes 
well held. 

6. Repeatit. Don’t be afraid of retelling a good 
story. Every one loves a “ twice-told tale.”’ 


Nores.—A story should never be told for its own sake merely, but 
for the sake of the truth that lies within it. The story should point 
its own moral. 

Dr. Walter L. Hervey, in his ‘‘ Picture Work,” says: ‘‘The 
secret of story-telling lies not in following rules, not in analyzing 
processes, not even in imitating good models, though these are all 
necessary ; but first of all in being ruL1—full of the story, the pic- 
ture, the children; and then in being morally and spiritually up 
to the concert pitch, which is the true source of power in everything. 
From these come spontaneity ; what is within must come out; the 
story tells itself, and of your fullness the children all receive. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Simple oral lessons in the primary grades, and in the 
grammar grades written exercises in connection with 
language work tending to the proper care of the body. 
This study should not be analytical, nor should it dwell 
upon possible diseases, tending to produce a morbid 
state of mind in the children, but it should hold before 
them as a model the healthy human body as the home of 
the healthy human soul, and should lead to such whole- 
some care regarding personal habits as the needs of the 
body require. 

First GRADE. 


Personal cleanliness. 


SECOND GRADE. 
The same as the First Grade, and in addition some 
attention to characteristics and uses of the more promi- 
nent organs of the body. 
Turmrp GRADE. 


As in Second Grade, special attention being given to 
cleanliness of the teeth and to the cigarette and candy 
habits. 


FourtH GRADE. 


Simple rules for exercise, rest, sleep, eating, care of 
the eyes. - 


FirrH GRADE, ‘‘B”’ CLAss. 


Organs and processes of digestion, simply treated,. 
with the effects of stimulants and smoking thereon, 
especially among children. 


Firta GRADE, ‘‘A”’ CLAss. 


Foods—Necessity, kinds, quantity, cooking, chewing, 
exc, 


[18] 
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SrxTtH GRADE, ‘‘B”’ CLass. 


Absorption and circulation. 


SixtH GrapgE, ‘‘A’’ Crass. 


Respiration and perspiration. 


SEVENTH GRADE, ‘‘B”’ CLAss. 


Skeleton—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth, repair. 


SEVENTH GRADE, ‘‘A”’ CLASS. 
Muscular System—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth, 
exercise. 
EIGHTH GRADE, ‘‘B’’ CLAss. 
The general nervous system—Hygiene, growth, exer- 
cise. 
EIGHTH GRADE, ‘‘A’’ CLASS. 


Special senses—Sight, smell, taste, hearing, touch. 


Throughout the grades such attention to the uses of 


stimulants and narcotics as is required by law and wise 
for the children should be given. ‘The main aim of the 
work should be positive rather than negative—the secur- 
ing of good habits through intelligent interest. 


WRITING. 


The vertical system is to be used in all the grades of 
the schools. Much attention is to be given to all writ- 
ing. ‘The writing books, while they are to be carefully 
used, are not the only nor the chief reliance. Children’s 
writing should be judged, not by what they write in the 
writing books, but by their ordinary written papers; 
hence teachers in all grades are expected to give especial 
care to the penmanship of all written work, and to use 
the writing books as a means to this end. 


. 
: 
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In a class of two grades, the book of the higher grade 
should be used. 


First GRADE. 
Use the blackboard largely for full arm free move- 
ments. 


Por seat work, the paper pad and a soft, blunt pencil 
should be used. 


The writing should be the ordinary writing req tired 
for the language work. 
| SECOND GRADE. 
B Class. Ideal Writing Book, No. B. 
A: 66 ee 66 66 66 AS 
TuirD GRADE. 
B Class. Ideal Writing Book, No. 1. 
A (74 66 66 66 66 De 
FourTH GRADE. 


B Class. Ideal Writing Book, No. 3. 
« HN 6 66 ‘ 66 66 6 3%. 


i FIrrH GRADE. 
B Class. Ideal Writing Book, No. 4. 
A 66 66 66 66 66 5. 
SIXTH GRADE. 
_Aand B Classes. Ideal Writing Book, No. 6. 
One book a year. 
SEVENTH GRADE. 
A and B Classes. Ideal Writing Book, No. 7. 
One book a year. 
EIGHTH GRADE. 


A and B Classes. Ideal Writing Book, No. 8. 
One book a year. 
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DRAWING. 


The drawing course is necessarily changed from term 
to term, aS new material is added, and as the grading of 
the schools demands. The following course is, there- 
fore, but a general suggestion of the outlines given by 
the Supervisor in the grades where the books are not in 
use. 

The mediums used in the Primary grades are pencil, 
water color, colored crayons, ink with the brush and 
scissors. 


First GRADE. 


Prang’s Manual for first year, with half yearly 
outlines prepared by the Supervisor correlating the 
work with the course of study and following the cycle of 
the year, includes :— 

Nature work. 

Color study. 

Form study, using type forms for building. 

Line practice with brush. 

Blackboard practice. 

Illustrative and imaginative drawing and cutting. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Manual for second year with outlines as for first 
gerade, includes :— 

Nature work. 

Color study. 

Form study—Building and drawing forms suggested 
by the building. 

Line practice—Straight lines and geometric forms 
used in borders. 7 

Illustrative and imaginative drawing and cutting. 
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‘THiIrD GRADE. 


Manual, Part I.—Outlines as for First and Second 
grades. 

Nature work. 

Objects. 

Pose. 

Landscapes. 

Decoration, space relations, plaids and simple historic 
units. 
Graded washes of color. 


| FourTH GRADE. 
Manual, Part Il.—Pupils using books III and IV. 


' FrrrH GRADE. 
Manual, Part II].—Pupils using books V and VL 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Manual, Part IV.—Pupils using books VII and VIII. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Manual, Part V.—Pupils using book IX first half 
year, lessons outlined by Supervisor from book X for 
second half year; drawings on paper. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Manual, Part VI.—Pupils using book X first half 
year, lessons outlined by Supervisor from books XI and 
XII for second half year; drawings on paper. 


MUSIC, 


-Phe Eliaveine or ading of Hie, music is the result of 
the growth of the sub ject throughout thecity. Theaim 
of each section of the work, is definitely stated at the out- 
set, and the systematic progression, it is hoped, will 
simplify and direct the teaching methods of each grade. 
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“A” anp ‘B” CrassEs, First GRADE. 
Aim :—Quality of tone; tone-training. 
Method-Outline. 


The rote song for expression and quality of tone. 
For ear and tone training, the scale, descending and 
ascending. Drill upon broken scale, intervals, and 
dictation exercises, from Supervisor’s tables. — 


‘‘B’’? Crass, SECOND GRADE. 
Aim :—Staff representation; intervals on staff ; the 
movable do. 
Method-Outline. 
The rote song for tone and expression. The appli- 


cation upon the staff of intervals, according to Super- 
visor’s outline, in keys C, D, E, F and G. 


‘cA’? Crass, SECOND GRADE. 
Aim:—Chart A. Principles of time. 
Method-Outline. 


‘The rote song. The reading of Chart A, as indexed 
by Supervisor, introducing note values and time. 


‘‘B’’? Crass, THIRD GRADE. 


Aim :—Principles of time. 
Method-Outline. 


‘Tone drill: Major scale of C, from ladder to staff, 
developing intervals from sevenths to seconds. ‘T’rans- 
pose to scales of D, E, F, G, A and B flat interchange- 
ably, according to Supervisor’s special grade outline. 
Use this drill in connection with the reading in each new 
key, and to simplify mistakes in interval, when reading 
an exercise. 
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The direct aim’of this half year is the application of the 
principles of time; the materials:—the Primer, Section 
I. and the Supervisor’s index. The index is to be 
followed by reading the exercises in the Primer, as they 
come under the time signature at the head of the index. 
Deal with key signatures incidentally, but develop 
clearly the time signatures, note-values and variations 
of time encountered. Minimum, six exercises for a 
lesson; maximum, twelve exercises. Review reading, 
from fifteen to eighteen exercises. 


‘fA’? Crass, THIRD GRADE. 
Aim:—Keys; signatures; two-part exercises. 
Method-Outline. 


Tone drill: Singing of intervals from sevenths to 
seconds, with the diminished fifth and augmented 
fourth. Balancing of parts upon the center of the 
diminished fifth. Drill in line and space reading from 
related tones of intervals. 

The distinctive aim of this half year, is to keep in 
review the knowledge gained in the preceding years, 
adding toita thorough study of keys. ‘The materials 
are, the Primer, Section I., and the Supervisor’s index. 
The index is to be followed in sequence of keys, from C 
to B flat, gaining the proper pitch, by a progression 
from the pitch-pipe to the interval required. ‘The 
pitch names of the staff from C to A, extended scale, 
shall be learned, each key and scale regularly developed 
from it, and the sharps and flats of the signature of each 
key clearly read at the introduction of reading exercises 
in a key. Minimum, eight exercises; maximum, 
sixteen exercises; review, twenty exercises. 


“B” Crass, FourtH GRADE. 


Aim:—Relative flat keys: E flat and A flat; chro- 
_ matics; evenly divided beat; two-part exercises. 
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Method-Outline. 


Tone drill: Extended scale from C to A, by pitch 
names; vocalizing of scales C, D, E, F, G, A and B flat. 
Chromatic scale by sharps in keys C—D—E—F, sung 
by syllable and vocalized. 

The relative flat keys may be simply introduced by 
explaining the half tone drop in pitch as not affecting 
the reading by line and space, and then going to the 
pitch from the pitch-pipe by the mterval. ‘The mater- 
ials are Primer, Section II. and the Supervisor’s index. 
The index is to be followed by the sequence of keys, 
the signature of each key being individually read and 
written. ‘T'wo-part singing should be the especially 
emphasized object of the reading exercises, and mis- 
takes in time and interval carefully analyzed and cor- © 
rected. Minimum, eight exercises for a lesson; maxi- 
mum, fourteen exercises; review, twenty exercises. 


cA” Crass, FourtTH GRADE. 
Aim :—Sight-reading; rapidity. 
Method-Outline. 


Tone drill: Vocalization by triplets m scales C, D, E, 
F. Broken scale in triplets, G, A, B. 

With this grade begins a generalized application of 
all the principles laid down for drill in the preceding 
years. The materials are the Primer, Section IL, and 
the Supervisor’s index. No key should be read consec- 
utively for more than three lessons. ‘The points of time 
and interval which might cause trouble, should be clearly 
disposed of, before proceeding to the reading; and then 
the ability to read at sight should become the main 
point of drill. Minimum, one page a day; maximum, 
three pages; review, six pages. 


‘*B”’ Crass, FrreruH GRADE. 


Aim :—Evenly divided beat. Flat chromatic scale. 
‘Two part exercises. 
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.Method-Outline. 


Tone drill: Vocalization in all keys by thirds. Sharp 
and flat chromatic scale, emphasizing sharp four and 
flat seven. 

The material used is Reader Number One and Super- 
visor’s index. ‘The time values of Reader Number One 
are very difficult, therefore the index is to be followed 
by its sequence of time signatures, and the special 
development is to be laid upon the evenly divided beat. 
One part songs should be read and rendered fully in all 
keys. Minimum, six exercises; maximum, ten exer- 
cises; review, two to four pages. 


A” Crass, FIFTH GRADE. 


Aim :—Accidentals in all keys, unevenly divided 
beat, one-part exercises only; two-part exercises and 
song's in the evenly divided beat, and simple time. 


Method-Outline. 


Tone drill: Vocalization of two-part exercises and 
songs. 

The material is Reader Number One and Supervisor’s 
index. Follow the index by time signatures, selecting 
and dwelling upon exercises in chromatics, under 
sequence of keys. Minimum, advance work, one page ; 
maximum, three pages; review, six pages. 


“B”’? Crass, SrxTH GRADE. 
Aim :—Sight reading for rapidity and tone quality. 
Method-Outline. 


The materials used are Reader Number One and the 
Supervisor’s index. Read in sequence of keys accord- 
ing to the index. Make the time flexible enough to 
develop pure, sweet, well modulated tone. Minimum of 
reading, two pages; maximum, four pages; review, 
eight pages. 


Se 
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‘A’ Crass, SrxTH GRADE. 
Aim :—Sight reading for rapidity and tone quality. 
Method-Outline. 

The materials used are Reader Number One and the 
Supervisor’s index. Read in sequence of keys as 
follows: F,B flat, E flat, A flat, G, D, A, B,C.) Ming 
mum of reading, three pages; maximum six pages; 
review, eight pages. 


{ 


. “B”? Crass, SeventH GRADE. 


Aim :—Thorough review of chromatic scale, sharps 
and flats; scale vocalization ; rapid sight reading. 


Method-Outline. 


Tone drill :—The objects of vocalization in this section 
are smoothness, flexibility and rapidity. ‘Therefore 
a special sheet of exercises is prepared for this grade. 
These exercises are to be vocalized at first slowly, in- 
creasing the time by rythmic beat. They are written 
in key of C; but after being thoroughly learned should 
be transposed at will, and used as a vocal exercise in 
connection with the reading. 

The materials are Reader Number TH and Super 
visor’s index. Follow the index by sequence of time 
signatures, selecting only such exercises as are to be 
found between land 198. Advance from four to eight 
exercises. Minimum of reading, review, two pages; 
maximum, four pages. Songs, No. 1 to 17 inclusive, to 
be read, sung and phrased. 


“A” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Aim :—Chromatic scale vocalized, descending, ascend- 


ing, vocalization exercises, phrasing, rapid sight-read- 
ing. 


Method—Outline. 


Tone drill:—Exercises according to Supervisor’s 
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sheet ; for smoothness and rapidity sing slowly at first, 
or exactness, increasing the time by a rythmic beat. 
he exercises are written in the key of C, but after be- 
ng thoroughly learned, should be transposed at will, 
ind used as a vocal exercise in connection with the read- 
ne. 

| The materials are: Reader No. I, and Supervisor’s 
ndex. Follow the index under time signatures, select- 
ng only such exercises as are found between 200 and 
00. Read songs from No. 19 to 43, inclusive, especially 
leveloping the thought and musical expression. In 
ul songs and exercises omit the third part. 

Advance reading:—Eight exercises. Review, mini- 
num, three pages; maximum, six pages. 

Study of the life of Mozart. : 


“*B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Aim:—Sight reading. Two and three part exercises 
ind songs. Phrasing of songs. 


Method—Outline. 


Read from Reader Number Two, following the Super- 
isor’s index by the sequence of keys, exercises from 
100 to 505, inclusive. Songs No. 43 to 71, inclusive. 
[The ultimate design for the reading in this grade, 
s that the reader shall be used in music score 
with the same freedom as that of English reading. 
All technique should be taken for granted, and the 
shief thought of the music period should be quality 
yf tone, interpretation and expression. Advance read- 
ng, eight exercises. Review, minimum, four pages; 
Naximum, eight pages. 

- Study of the life of Mendelssohn. 


“A”? Crass, EIGHTH GRADE, 


~ Aim:—Rapid sight-reading. T’wo and three part ex- 
srcises and songs; phrasing and expression. 
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! 
| 
The materials are Reader Number Two and Super 
visor’s index. Follow the index by sequence of keys 
The minimum ofa lesson should be from four to eigh 
pages, according to difficulty; maximum, five to tel 
pages. One song should be taken with every othe 
lesson. | 
Study of the life of Franz Schubert. 


Method—Outline. 


NATURE STUDY. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS. 


Each subject for class study has been selected vag 
referencé to the following characteristics :— 

Its interest to the child. 

Its disciplinary value. 

Its practical value. (Usefulness to man.) 

Its esthetic value. 

‘The ease with which it may be presented objectively 

Its intimate connection with other studies of th 
course. 

The place the subject holds in the scheme of creation 

We are not seeking to make scientists of the children 
but we are striving to lead them to be keen, accurate 
sympathetic observers of the world about them. ‘T 
this end they are given the opportunity to investigat 
each part of their natural environment, hence the variet1 
of subjects. ‘The course is progressive, as it has bee 
demonstrated by experience that at various stages in th 
child’s life his interests are concerned with this or tha 
series of phenomena, and his méntal growth best aidec 
by work adapted to the various stages of development 
‘The course follows the growth of the child, rather that 
any hard and fast lines of school years. 
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ANIMAL STUDY. 


The study of animals, as outlined, proceeds from the 
tudy of typical members of the vertebrates in the first 
year, through the invertebrates in succeeding years, 
lown to the study of the lowest forms, in the fifth year. 

This order is found to be the most logical, as the 
higher animals present the most features referrable to 
the child’sown body. From this study of animals most 
like himself, he progresses gradually, forming correct 
concepts, step by step, of life in its various manifesta- 
tions. 

In all instances the live animal is the first studied. Its 
life in the school room is watched, and the child thus 
gains a power of observation and an intimate knowledge 
not obtainable from the stuffed specimen or picture 
alone. 

The specimens selected represent types of the great 
divisions of the Animal Kingdom—the mammal, the 
bird, the fish, the insect, the crustacean, the mollusk, 
the polyp and the lowest forms. 

Field excursions are to be made at certain times indi- 
cated on the program, that the child may see Nature at 
work, learn to love and interpret her in her natural 
environment. 

The Aquarium in New York furnishes an opportunity | 
rarely given us for observing life in the water. HExcur- 
sions are planned to coincide with the child’s study of 
fish, crustacean, sea anemone and coral. 

The Museum of Natural History affords a good 

chance for comparative work, and excursions to this are 
planned for classes in bird study, felide, ete. 
In the Preparation for Winter and Signs of Spring 
the lives of many animals, not included in the list for 
special study, furnish us with many additional points of 
interest. ‘The beaver, the muskrat, the frog, the fly, 
etc., are extremely interesting Fall and Spring studies 
in relation to the periods of rest and awakening. 
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The method to be pursued with regard to specimens 
for detailed study should be the invariable one of a speci= ie 
men for each child or one large enough for the children 
of the group to see distinctly the parts studied. ; 

By thus taking the child, as it were, into the confidence 2 
of “bird and beast,’’ he gains a power of interpretation, 
a value of form as modified and adapted to environmen 
and a sympathy with all eet life, even the lowest, “ 
called. | 


PLANT STUDY. 


The same principle of the study of Life is to be _ 
sued with the plant as with the animal. ; 

Not names, but the living processes of the plant life 
are to be studied; not dried specimens for study, but 
the wealth of beauty of the plant alive and responding 
to every influence. 

Certain subjects have been chosen as those best 
suited to give the child an opportunity for observation 
and the key to the world around him. 

The subjects selected are interwoven with the 
work outlined for Preparation for Winter and Signs 
of Spring, so that while the child has glimpses of the 
plant world busily at work, as a whole, he is given the 
opportunity for the special study of parts. | 

Starting with the study of some plant as a whole, he 
proceeds gradually through germination, formation, 
care and protection of buds, study of typical trees, the 
ripening of seed vessels, the distribution of seeds, fer- 
tilization, study of stem, leaf and root (deferred until 
after the study of the flower, the processes being more 
obscure), the last of all, the study of the fern, eee e 
etc.—the cryptograms. 

With each of these topics an excursion is planned. 
On these excursions much of the mater ial for class study 
may be collected. , . 
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The course completed, the child should have an in- 
sreased power of observation, a working knowledge of 
che processes of plant life, the beauty of adaptation of 
means to end, and an added love for plant and flower. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 


To consist in the first grade of the simple daily obser- 
vations of the weather, taken at the beginning of school, 
md the making of a chart filled in with pictures mainly. 


Sunshine. 
Clouds. 
Rain. 
Fog. 
Snow. 


Short talks with the children about the weather. In 
the spring, spring rains, softening of earth, warmer 
days, etc., aid to plant world. 

_ Throughout the succeeding years the daily record to 
be kept up, using words as soon as possible, and enlarg- 
ing chart by progressive steps, year by year, including 
record of temperature, direction of wind, date and time 
of observation, etc. 

This record to be accompanied by study of snow and 
other forms of water, effect of frost on rocks, erosion 
and deposition, points of compass, indication of weather 
vane, thermometer, the sun and other phenomena. 

In the higher years the study of meteorology may be 
taken up, thus crystalizing the observations of the years 
preceding. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


_ ‘The course in chemistry and physics begins with the 
study of simple phenomena, as the solution, evaporation, 
etc., of liquids. Preceded, as it is, by the study of 
meteorology, in which similar phenomena with regard 
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to water have been studied, the course proceeds from 
this to crystalization, etc. 

Each student is to perform the experiments in the 
formation of crystals from solution. A study of crys 
tallographic forms follows. In this each one makes the 
crystal axes and models. 

The second part of the course consists of the study of 
physical and chemical phenomena as illustrated in out 
every-day experience with the common elements, air, fire 
and water. 

It is desirable that as soon as possible a laboratory 
shall be fitted up in each Grammar School, that the stu. 
dents may perform these experiments for themselves. 
Until then, the course pursued will be the performing 
of the experiment by the teacher at the desk, the careful 
description by the student of the apparatus used, the 
process, the resulting phenomena, and the discussion of 
the principle involved. 

The apparatus used to be the simplest consistent with 
the performing of the experiment, and as largely as pos- 
sible that which each student may make for himself. 


COURSE I. 


In this course the objects of nature immediately 
around the child are taken up. The common animals, 
the plants of the garden, the plants in the schoolroom, 
etc., are all within his world, andas such suggest them- 
selves as the best topics for study with the little ones. 


FALL, 
PREPARATION FOR WINTER. 


In the Animal World. 
As ulustrated by the squirrel, rabbit, bird, 
caterpillar, horse, cow, dog and man. 
In the Plant World. 
Seed forming. ‘The mission of the flower. 
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Roots. Garden plants dying to the ground, 
living at root. 
Care and preparation of buds for winter. 
Fallen leaves. ‘Their mission. Pressing 
and mounting leaves. 
Weather Chart. 
Pictured daily. 
STUDY OF THE RopeEnTs. Rabbit, squirrel, rat. 
HisH. Aquarium in schoolroom. 


WINTER. 


Cat. 
House Prants. Care and study of plants in school- 
room. 


SPRING. 


GERMINATION. - Peas and Beans. 
Birp. Pigeon or canary. Duck, swimming birds. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 


In Animal World. 
As shown by rabbit, squirrel, returning 
birds, butterfly, common animals, etc. 
In Plant World. 
Opening buds. Alder, pussy-willow, horse 
chestnut. 
Germination of seeds out of doors.. Sprout-- 
ing of all things. 
Spring flowers. 
Weather. 
Chart. 
Spring rains, softening of the earth, 
-. warmer days. 
Work of the winds. 


' COURSE IL 


Familiar with the common animals and plants about 
him, the child’s study reaches out farther into the world. 


(19) 
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around him. It is designed that much of the work 
should be done by the children out-of-doors. The 
gathering of cocoons from the trees and bushes, fish 
from the bay for the school aquarium, the study of trees 
in the vicinity of the schoolhouse, etc., all contribute to 
the idea of this year’s work. 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 

By Animals. . 

As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
By Plants. 

Bulbs, grasses, including grains. 
Weather. 

Chart. 

Daily records. 

‘The sun. 

Points of compass. 

Thermometer. 


CATERPILLAR. 


Birp. Review live bird. Wading, running birds, 
etc. Visit Central Park and Museum. 
FisH. Of brooks, of sea. 


WINTER. 


Fisu. (Continued.) 
TREES IN WINTER. (Not Evergreens. ) 


SPRING. 


Twics. Lear Buns. 
GERMINATION. Use other seeds. 
BUTTERELY. 

SIGNS OF SPRING. 


By Animals. 
As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
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By Plants. 

Bulbs, Easter Lily, Tulip, Hyacinth, etc. 
Spring flowers. Collecting, pressing, 
mounting. 

Weather. 

Record. 


COURSE III. 


The course, as outlined, presents farther topics of 
study, including the study of the flowers as to the use of 
parts, which in the previous courses has been taken up 
as a whole. This work, running through Courses III. 
and [V., prepares the way for the study of cross-fertil- 
ization as taken in Course V. ‘The work on trees gives 
us the study of the pines, spruces, etc., during the 
winter months and that of the fruit trees in the spring. 
The work on animals is largely on insects, using the 
grasshopper and butterfly as types. . 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 
Animals. 
Winter rest of mud turtle, frog, snail, snake. 
Plants. 
Fall planting. 
Water. 
snow. Ice. 
Freezing. Frosts. 
Expansion. Breaking of rocks. 
Protection of snow to plants and animals. 
Weather. 
Chart. | 
Experiments with temperature of snow- 
banks, melting, ice. 
CATERPILLAR. 
GRASSHOPPER. CRICKET. 


ra. 


WINTER. 
EVERGREENS. CONIFERS. 
SPRING. 


BUTTERELY. 

Fruit Trees. Apple, pear, cherry, etc, 
FLowers. Parts and uses. 

SIGNS OF SprING. Field excursion. 


Animals. 

Frog. Observation of frog’s eggs. 

Snail. Laying of eggs in aquarium. 
Plants. 

Planting. 

Work of farmer, gardener, etc. 
Weather. 

Snow melting. 

Full streams and resulting erosion and dejq 

osition. | 
Lingering snow. 
Location. Why? 


COURSE IV. 


Ss 


This course continues the work of Course IIL., intr« 
ducing new types. ‘The work on distribution of seed 
is of especial interest, as material for this is so abundar 
and easily obtained. The study of evergreen plant: 
such as the holly, mistletoe, ivy, etc., may be taken u 
during the winter. It is suggested that in the falla sa 
water aquarium be started, the small fiddler crabs co 
lected from the salt marshes, together with the sea-le 
tuce, this to furnish material for the study of th 
crustacea in the winter. 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 
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Animals. 
Winter life of bee and other insects, crayfish, 
fish. 
Plants. 
Ripening seed vessels. 
iErees, 


Changing color of leaves. Location of sap. 
Calendar of changes. 
Weather. 
Chart. 
Review water. Glaciers, icebergs, ava- 
lanches. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 
Insects. ‘Types to be selected. 


WINTER. 


‘CRUSTACEA. Crab, lobster or crayfish, 
EVERGREENS. Other varieties. 


SPRING. 


TREES. Maple, willows. Other shade trees. 
FLowers. Parts and uses. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 
Animals. 

Signs of activity in insect world. Bee’s 
short trips from hive for sap, and 
nectar from earliest spring flowers. 

Beetles under logs. Flies. 


Plants. 
Early flowering trees and shrubs. 


Weather. 
Effects of spring on ice-floes, ice- 
) ener PS. ceuG, 
NATURE STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES, 


Four courses are outlined. If desired, these need not 
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be taken in order of progression. If the individual 
tastes of the teachers would indicate a different arrange- 
ment, a selection of the course preferred may be made. 
Whatever rearrangement is made, however, it is not de- 
sired that two teachers of different grades, in the same 
school, should select the same course, as this would re- 
sult in the child’s going over the same ground twice. 


COURSE V. 
PLANT LIEE, 
FERTILIZATION OF KLOWERS. 


a. Simple types as illustrated in the nastur- 
tium, pansy, etc. 

6. Special adaptation of flowers in a head as 
compositae, clover, etc. 


PARTS OF THE PLANT. 


Uses of parts and relation, one to the other. 
Make studies of several plants with regard 
‘to leaf, root and stem. Later, compar- 
ative work on the various kinds of roots, 
stems and leaves may be done if de- 
sired. ‘ 
STUDIES AMONG THE FLOWERLESS PLANTS. Ferns, 
mosses, lichens, etc. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 
Stupy OF Types oF RApIATE ANIMALS, 
Sea-anemone, coral, etc. 
Types oF MOLLUSKS. 
Oyster, clam, snail, etc. 


Excursion TO NEw York AQUARIUM. 


StTupies AMONG THE LOWER ORDERS OF ANI- 
MAL WORLD. 
Sponges, chalk, etc. 
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COURSE VI. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Studies in atmospheric phenomena. 

Simple experiments with homemade apparatus. 

Following out of suggestions made by the Gov- 
ernment in the Charts and Guides for Ama- 
teur Observers. 


MAN AND NATURE. 


Under this heading various practical topics may 
be introduced at the discretion of the 
teacher. Of those which may be found of 
value are studies such as the following: 


School gardens. 


Friends and foes. 


Poisonous plants. 


Birds and their preservation. 

‘The movement to preserve our forests. Tree 
planting. Why? How may weaid? 

Redemption of waste lands. 

Man’s early attempt to interpret nature. 

Classic myths. 


Other topics will suggest themselves to the teacher, 


but it is desired that two or three subjects, at least, 
shall be of such a nature that they can be actually 
worked out by the children. 


Parr I. 


COURSE VII. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


1. Evaporation. 
Solution, 
Condensation. 
Distillation. 


2. Crystallization. 


Crystallography. 


PART ALI 
Air. 
Mechanics of gases—study of air as the 
typical gas. 
Chemistry of air. 
Fire. 
Structure of the candle flame. 
Combustion. 
Heat. 
Water. | 
Mechanics of liquids—study of water asjthe 
typical liquid. 
Chemistry of water. 


COURSE VIEL. 
STUDY OF ROCKS. 


I, Rock forming minerals. 
Quartz. 
Feldspar. 
Mica. | 
Hornblende. 
Calcite. by 


Il. Rocks formed. 
Granites. 
Gneisses. 
Schists. 
Syenites. 
Limestones. 
Conglomerates. 
Sandstones. 
Shales. 
Slates. 
Lavas. 

A tat. 


Ill. Forces which formed rocks. 
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Study of water-built rocks, 
© fire-built rocks, 
change or metamorphic rocks. 


IV. Geology of region around Newark. 


V. Study of metals and their occurrence in Nature. 
Excursions to field throughout entire course. 
Sets of fifty specimens (inch square) of each 
stone for class work. 
Collection of specimens by class. 


GENERAL OUTLINE FOR TREE STUDY. 
ANY EXOGENOUS TREE. 


A.—Whole tree. Outdoor work. General notion. 
Compare and contrast with other trees. Oral descrip- 
tion. Collection of parts for future use. Observation 
of habitat, environments, etc. 

&.—Buds. Scales (protection). Young leaves. Flower 
buds. 

C.—Twigs. Bud-scale scars (age). Leafscars. Fruit 
stem scars. 

D.—Branches. Pith (starch). Heart wood. Sap 
wood. Bark (resin). 

F.—Leaves. Relation to the Sun. Arrangement. 
Size. Shape. ) 

F’.—F lowers. ° Pistillate. Staminate. (On the same 
tree or on different. ) 

G.—Fruits. Seeds (distribution, protection). Germi- 
nation. Collect fruit. 

Written descriptions and related reading throughout 
the work. | 

1.—Take the tree as it is now (in season). Aim to 
select a tree which all can see every day. 

2._Size, height, diameter, circumference. 

3.—Collect twigs, notice buds, arrangement on stem, 
opposite or alternate. 
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How many turns round the stem are made 1 - eae 
from a bud to one directly above it? : 

From the shape of the tree and the relative thickness: 
of the branches and twigs, which buds, terminal or 
lateral, seem to take the lead in development? | 

The parts of the stem from which the leaves grow are 
called what? (nodes). 

How many leaves grow from one node? 

What do you find growing at the node between the 
stem and the leaf? 

Find how many leaf scars on your twig. 

Find how many bud-scale scars. 

When were they formed? 

Beginning at the top, do you find any other marks on 
the stem? (rings). 

Do the parts on each side of these rings look alike? 

Beginning at the top, how many rings can you count 
on your stem? 

Find the ring on your twig which was formed last 
spring by the falling off of the scales. . 

How much did your twig grow this summer ? 

How much did it grow last summer? 

How many years old is your twig 2 

Make longitudinal and cross sections of twigs. 

Which part is dead ? 

Discover the rings of wood in each which correspond 
to the record on the bark. | 

Is there any difference in color between the heart 
wood and the sap wood of an older twig ? 

Does it show pith and rays? 

How do lumbermen cut boards from a log? 

How can you account for difference in grain in lum- 
jutosed 

How many layers in the bark? 

How does the bark grow? 

Why can the cork be taken off without injuring the 
(reer 
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4.—Woop of tree (have specimens). 
a.—Its nature. 


6.—Color. 
c.—Uses. 
5.—Fruit (specimen present). 
a.—size. 
6.—Shape. 
c.—Mother Nature’s arrangement for protecting 
the seed. 
ad.—Uses. 
6.—Where found in abundance. 
7.—Age. 


8.—Generous characters. 
9.—Uses of tree studied. 
Shelter for birds. 
Home for squirrels. 
Shade. 
In architecture, etc. 
-10.—Lessons learned from trees. 
a.—Self-preservation. 
6.—Its adaptability. 
c.—Perfects itself. 
d.—Able to render service by producing fruit, 
giving shade, and furnishing lumber wood. 

Compare (if possible) two very different trees—that 
is, one growing in an exposed place alone, another grow- 
ing with other trees, as in a grove or forest. Or con- 
trast tree studied with some very different tree. 

Sketch from memory the tree studied. 

When possible, notice the arrangement of the leaves 
by viewing the branch from above. (Read “ Flower, 
Leaves and Fruit,’’ Lubbock.) 

Supply each child with a large twig, bearing leaves 
(and fruit, if possible, 


References— 
Newhall’s—Trees of N. E. America. 
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Mrs. Dyson’s—Story of the Trees. 

Newell’s—Botany Reader, Part I. 

Flagg’s—A Year with the Trees. 

“Timber ’’—Filibert Roth, Forestry Division, 
Agricultural Department, Washington. 


SUGGESTIVE SPRING STUDY 
NATURE’S AWAKENING. 


_ March, April and May. 
FORCES OF NATURE. 


I. The Sun as the Source of Heat and Light, 
The workit does. Changes temperature, causes 
winds, melts the ice, causes plants to Saag . 
The pleasure it gives. 


Il. The Wind—What it is. 
The wind as a worker in nature. 
1. Uses of wind to nature in the spring. 
2. Direction of each wind. 
The work of each—north-wind, south wind, 


east and west winds. 
3. Uses of wind to man. 


Myths and stories: 

Odysseus and the Bag of Winds. 

Orpheus; the Legend of the North 
Wind. 

Hermes. 

West Wind Isa Friend of Flora, Queen of 
Spring. 

Prometheus, 

The Garden of Parstises 

How the Wind Works with a Will. 

Bluster, Bright and Sprinkle. 

Story of a Breeze. 

The Wind Princess. 
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Ill. The Rain and Clouds. 


1. What is rain? 
2. What brings the rain? 
3. Effects of rain? 
The above is suggested only by way of re- 
view. 
IV. Observation on the changes of nature. 


1. Theswelling buds. Study—Maple and pussy- 
willow. ) 
A. The willow: 

How does it differ in general appearance 
from other trees? 

What is the color of the bark in the young 
twigs? 

How are the buds arranged? 

When were they formed? 

Take off the covering and describe one. 

When were they formed? 

When do the buds begin to swell. 

Can you procure two kinds of “pussies?” 

The one shedding the yellow powder (pol- 
len) is made up of stamens, the other of young 
seed pods (pistils). The young seeds must 
have other material than sap before the seeds 
will ripen. ‘This comes from the pollen, 

What scatters the pollen? 

Sketch a tree. Draw atwig. Describe a 
leaf. 

Why do we plant the trees? 

What are these trees used for? 

Cut some twigs and keep them in water for 
a few weeks. 

Note any changes. 

What are the twigs used for? 


REFERENCES. 


Stories of Trees. (Willows, pp. 194-207.) 
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Nature Stories. (Pussy-Willow, p. 7.) Bass. 

A Spring Relish. (Buds.)- | 

Little Nature Stories. M. E. Burt. 

Mother Willow’s Babies. Kg. Mag., Vol. IL, p. 332. 


B. The maples. 


Visit the nearest maple trees—as many 
kinds as possible. 

Sketch different trees in outline. How do 
they differ? 

Which is the sugar maple? Why so called? 

What part of the tree does the sap come 
from? 

Cut some twigs in pieces one inch long and 
split these through the centre. 

In which part do you find the sap? 

How is the tree tapped? How far do they — 
bore? 

What would be the result if the ast were 
inserted farther in? 

‘The central portion (heart wood) of the tree 
is dead. Of what use is it? 

How does a hollow tree show which part of 
the tree is alive? 

How does the tree change in the spring? 
Buds swell, leaves come out, etc. 

What do the roots do? | 

What was stored away last fall in the tree? 
(Plant food, starch.) 


From these observations lead out into the industry of 
sugar making. 


REFERENCES. 


Maple Tree’s Surprise. Child’s World. 
The Maple. Kg. Mag., Vol. 2, page 43. 
Story, p. 253. Child’s World. 

First Reader, p. 100. Ella M. Cyr. 
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Nature Stories, p. 5. Mary Bass. 

Little Nature Stories, ““March.’’? M. E. Burt. 
Stories of Trees, p. 116. Mrs. Dyson. 

2. Germination. 

Necessary conditions—Moisture, tempera- 
ture. 

Changes—In size, in parts. 

Draw different stages. 

Notice manner of breaking through the 
ground and carefully watch the development of 
the plant. 

3. Return of the birds. Observe them as builders. 
Care taken in selecting spot for nest. 
Notice trades represented by birds. 


4. Haster. 
5. Spring flowers. 


6. Insects, butterflies. 


STUDY OF GERMINATION. 
(Suggestions to Teachers.) 


CENTRAL THOUGH T—Care and Protection, and 
later, Order, System and Plan. . ; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Longman’s Object Lessons. 

Guides for Science Teaching—Conterning a Few 
Plants—G. L. Goodale. 

First Lessons in Botany. Bailey. 

Lessons in Botany. Alphonso Wood. 

A Reader in Botany, Part I. Newell. 

First Book of Botany. Eliza A. Youmans. 

Introduction to Botany. Spalding. 

“Seta of Life. M. Morley. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools. Mrs. L. L. 
Wilson. 
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GENERAL PLAN. 


I. Topic—Conditions of germination. 


Il. Purposes. 


1. General—To give pupilsa knowledge of the con— 
ditions necessary: for the process of ger- 
mination. 


Jud SPeLiics | | 
(a.) To give a knowledge of the successive steps” 
in the process of germination. | 
(b.) ‘Lo create a love for nature and her methods 
of working. 4 

(c.) To teach observation, thinking and reason- 
ite 4 

(d.) ‘Tolead the children to discover the truth 
that we reap what we sow. | | 


UI. Preparation. 


1. Teacher should have a thorough knowledge of 
ithe subject. 
She should ascertain what the children already 
know about the subject. — 
3. Material shouid be prepared and a specimen 
given each child. 


bo 


IV. Presentation. 
V. Application. 
1. In respect to other studies. 


(a.) Language. 
(b.) Penmanship. 
(c.) Spelling. 

(d.) Reading. 


2. With relation to the home. 


(a.) Carefulness in regard to work. 
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(b.) Interest in outdoor work. 
3. In regard to the development of the mental 
activities. 
(a.) Observation. 
(b.) ‘Thinking. 
(c.) Judgment. 
(d.) Reasoning. 


MATERIALS AND APPARATUS. 


I. Seeds—Beans and peas. 
Il. Materials for planting—Soil, sand, sawdust, 
boxes. 
Il. Materials and apparatus for the various experi- 
ments. 


-PLAN OF PRESENTATION TO THE CHILDREN. 


Preparatory steps. 

Have seeds planted so as to show from seven to ten 
stages of growth, the last being the seed soaked 
in water for twenty-four hours. 

Nore :—Let the children do the work. 

Steps in Presentation. 

I. Study and examine the bare seed. ‘The following 
names should be understood before leaving the 
subject: 

1. Root or radicle. 


2. Stem, bud or peumule. 
3. Leaves, cotyledons (number of cotyledons.) 


Il. The children are now ready for the various 
stages. Having placed the series, begin- 
ning with the soaked seed, before them, let 
them study points of difference and points 


of likeness. 
The teacher should guide the work by asking ques- 
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tions of such a character that the answers must be | 
| 
| 


sought from an examination of the plants themselves. 
For example let them note— 


1. Difference in size. 

2. What has taken place. 

3, Different parts and changes that have taken 
place ; use of each part, first to the plant, © 
and then to animals and man. 


| 


4. What the conditions were that were necessary 
for growth. 
(a) Moisture-—-How supplied. 
Experiment 1. 


(b.) Light. 
Experiment 2. 
CO.) event. 


Experiment 3. 
EXPERIMENTS. 


1. Have four or five seeds planted in sawdust, from 
which all the moisture has been driven off by 
heat. 


™S 
Purpose—To ascertain 1f moisture is one 
of the conditions of germination. 


2. Placea number of seeds in moist sawdust in a cool 
place, but do not allow them to freeze. 


Purpose—To ascertain if heat is necessary 
for germination. 


3. Place a few soaked seeds on top of the sawdust, and 
in a few days examine. 


Purpose—To determine if light prevents 
gvermination. 


Note—To prevent drying, the dish should 
be covered with a “ bell-jar.”’ 
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Nature Study will not succeed unless it is coordinated 
with other studies. It is not to be pushed in as an 
extra, but should be made the basis of much of the other 
work of the school. For example, it cannot be separated 
from language and drawing. Experience has shown 
that it gives to these a life and interest they never pos- 
sessed before. It is better for the pupils to express 
their own ideas, based on their own observations, than 
to copy and put into somewhat different form the ideas 
obtained from teacher or book. Nature study forms a 
fitting introduction to much that is most beautiful in 
literature. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTIVE Topics FOR LANGUAGE: 


1. What spring rains and sunshine do for the 
seed. . 

What we found inside the seed. 

How the seed gets out of the ground. 

The part that grows down. 

‘The part that grows up. 

The baby seedling. 

The growing plant. 

The grown plant has flowers. 

What are flowers for? 

‘The flower mother. 

‘The flower servants. 

12. ‘The flower mother and her seeds. 


COM AK AWN 
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13. Where the seeds come from. 
14. How seeds are scattered by nature. 
15. How seeds are planted by nature. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PRIMARY TEACHERS 
AS TO OCCUPATION WORK. 


“Occupation is the scythe of Time.’’—Napoleon. 
‘*’The busy have no time for tears.’’—Byron. 


1 Necessary 


a. ‘To hand and eye training. 

b. ‘Lo introduce the concrete. 

c. Toremove difficulties. 

d. To strengthen the weak points. 


2. Child should gain. 


Observation. 


Attention. 

Interest. 

Skil—T hat comes through doing. 
Industry. 

Order. 


Material should be selected and used so as 


ho moo B 
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a. ‘To have a definite purpose. 

b. ‘To supplement a lesson already taught. 
c. ‘To teach a lesson in itself. ~ 

d. ‘Toaid in preparation of a new lesson. 


4. Source of material. 


a. Nature. 
b..) Home: 
c. Supply houses. 


NOTE :—Does the material provide the best possible opportunity for fr 
expression of study ? 


5. Essential material. ! 

Paper, pencil, scissors, clay, sand, water colo 
paints, colored paper, blocks, pictures, books 
words and sentences, tooth picks, seeds (corr 
bean, squash and melon), etc. 
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Questions for the teacher to ask herself. 


1. Is the occupation educative ? 

2. Is it physically good work? 

3. Is the result an actual expression OF child’s 
/ power? 

4. Can the child criticise his own work? 

5. Does the occupation relate to subjects taught ? 


. 


3. Program of occupation work is most essential. 


Method of keeping and distributing material. 


REFERENCES. 


Weaver: Paper and Scissors in the School Room. 
Kilbon: Knife Work in the School Room. 
Johnson: Education by Doing. 
G.S. Hall: Story of a Sand Pile. 
H. M. Lay: A Sand Pile, St. Nicholas Mag., Aug. 1896. 
K. Beebe: Home Occupation for Little Children. 
K. Beebe: Kindergarten Occupation for School Room. 
Primary Education, Sept., Oct., Nov. & Dec., 1897. 

The Arm in all school work is to have every exercise 
truly educative in its influence upon the child. 

The occupation work is as imperative in its claims as 
the recitation. The work demands most thoughtful 
planning and preparation. It must be soadapted and 
presented that it will not only arouse and strengthen 
ideas in the child’s mind, but willaiso provide conditions 
for gaining new ideas. See page 308. 

These IDEAS must be so related to the child’s exper- 
ience that they are of real InTEREST and become a part of 
his life. 

The cuitp reveals his interest, his experiences and 
powers, through various modes of expression. 

The material or mediums of expression depends upon 
the nature of the subject. (Such material should be used 
1S willallow the fullest and mostsatisfactory expression.) ' 

All work done by the child when not under immediate 
supervision should truly tell his power and his need. 


eit) 


Cray Mopetrine should be used for all objects require 
ing expression in three dimensions; or in relief for 
models or huts, houses, or parts of architectural struc: 
tures and decorative detail for utensils; for models of 
insects and other animals, and for all objects in Nature 
Study or History that require, for correct rendering, a 
plastic medium. 

Sanp Moperinc may be used for natural land areas, 
and for changes that have occurred in these by the 
action of physical forces; and for all the subjects in 
geography, science, history and mathematics that may 
be well expressed by its yielding character. 

PAINTING with water colors or colored crayon should 
be used for illustrating those phases of nature that 
possess the color element. 

Encourage LARGE, FREE WORK. 

In the freehand paper cutting the child may make his 
story better understood by pasting the cutting in order 
upon a background of some contrasting color. 


Various MopES OF EXPRESSION POSSIBLE. 
I. Making. 


a. Articles needed for daily use imthe daily work—as 
squares to hold paste, envelopes for sentences, words, 
pictures, etc.; boxes, trays and baskets of various sizes, 
made from cardboard, for holding shoe-pegss, lintels, etc.; 
bags, dust cloths and pen-wipers, or any useful article. 

b. Articles illustrating the ideas gained in regular 
lessons—as the houses of primitive people studied, 
weapons, utensils, modes of travel and inventions—as 
sun dial, clock face, etc. 

c. Articles for the use of others—simple, but useful 
gifts—appropriate to the festival occasions for those at 
home, or for other children who may be less fortunate. 


II. Modeling in clay or sand. 


Ill. Paper cutting and pasting. 
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IV. Painting with water colors. 


V. Drawing on blackboard or paper in ONE or MORE 
of the above ways and in connection with other lessons. 


a. Illustrate a story that has been told or read. 

b. Represent different occupations and the tools or 
implements used in each—as the farmer, carpenter, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, etc. 

c. Describe and represent the work of the seasons 
and the implements uSed ; as, the planting of gardens in 
spring. 

d. Represent the work of each day in the home, etc., 
and the things needed in each kind of work. 

e. Kepresent the means of transportation observed 
on land and water, or imaged from stories and pictures; 
as, boats, bridges, wagons, caravans, trains of cars, etc. 

f. Illustrate inventions. 

eo. Ilustrate the successive pictures represented in 

a poem. 

Encourage pupils to collect pictures connected with 
work being done; as, pictures of people of other coun- 
tries, their manners and custom of living, etc. (Care- 
fully mount the same. ) 


Nore.—In planning the hand-work with the children, 
take time for discussion and explanation, ascertaining 
that every child knows clearly what he is to make, to 
what use it will be put, and also that he feels so suRE of 
materials and plans that he can work freely and inde- 
pendently. | 
_ CRITICISM, COMMENDATION and ENCOURAGEMENT are tools 
in hands of the teacher to inspire closer studyand awaken 
enthusiasm and desire for improvement on the part of 
the pupils. The pupil should be allowed to be his own 
CRITIC first. | 

IMPROVEMENT must be noticed by the teacher. Growth 
will be shown in pupils’ work after a just criticism has 

given rise to more accurate observation. 


Bey es 


In all work the children should be trained to habits of 
economy and in the use of materials ; neatness and order 
in care of materials ; honesty and accuracy in having the 
work so well done that it fulfills its intended purpose. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


In each grade the work is taken up in the following 
order : | 


STUDY OF MODEL. 


In the study and analysis of the model endeavor to 
arouse the interest of each pupil. Lead him to discover 
the facts of form, size and construction. Emphasize any. 
geometric principle involved in the design. Examine 
the material of which the model is made, note the fitness 
of material and design for the intended use. Find, 
if possible, other adaptations of the mechanical principle 
contained. 


DRAWING. «x 


Show the necessity for a drawing that will express 
facts. Let each pupil make a freehand working sketch 
of the model, expressing in a clear and systematic way 
the facts gained in previous analysis. In the sketch 
give attention to good proportions and clear dimensions. 
The technical sketch will contain the thought of the les- 
son until it is put in permanent form in the accurately 
made working drawing. Every line in the sketch 
should be made free hand and every line in the working 
drawing with the instruments. 


WOOD WORK. 


In constructing a model the pupil should be led ‘to 
rely on the dimensions of the working drawing, so that 
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the finished piece may be the completion of the thought 
transmitted by the drawing. 

In the wood work give special attention to the proper 
handling of materials and tools. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


Use and care.of simple drawing tools, as pencil, T 
square, triangle, ruler and compasses. 

Making working drawing of each lesson. Making de- 
signs, using straight lines and arcs of circles in simple 
com bination. 

‘Working drawings for this grade show but one view 
(projection). 


WOOD WORK. 


Useand care of knifeandtrysquare. Cutting straight 
lines with, across and against the grain. 

Cutting convex, concaveandcompoundcurves. ‘Test- 
ing with ruler and try square for accurate measure- 
ment, straight lines and square corners. Proper use 
of sandpaper as a finishing tool. 

Selections are made from the following list of models: 

Oblong, label, keytag, match striker, Greek cross, St. 
Andrew’s cross, fishline reel, yarnwinder, kitestring 
reel, calendar back, pencil sharpener, sandspade, mat, 
paperknife, valise tag, book carrier, bangle board, bill 
or paper file, picture frame bracket. | 


SIXTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


First principles of orthographic projection. 

Use of more than one view (projection) to express all 
the facts of a model. Relative positions of the several 
views (projections) with respect toeach other. Making 
working drawings of all models constructed. 
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WOOD WORK. 


Work with thicker wood than that of the fifth grade. 

Straightaway whittling of rectilinear forms. Free 
whittling of curvilinear forms and free hand modeling 
with knife. 

Construction of models requiring more than one piece 
to make the finished form. 

Assembling parts. 

Use of glue, hammer and brads and sandpaper. 

Lessons for this grade are selected from the following 
list : : 

Sandpapering block, bundle-carrier, plant support, 
tipcat, tipcat bat, knife sharpener, pen rack, tooth 
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brush holder, sled, letter opener, photograph holder, — 


windmill (head and vane), glove mender, bracket, match 
box. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


Additional drawing tools for this grade are drawing 
boards and 60 degrees by 30 degrees triangle, making a 


complete working drawing of each model before begin- — 


ning its construction. 
Practice in reading drawings by giving lessons from 
blue print. 


WOOD WORK. 


Instruction and practice in the use of the simpler 
wood-working tools, as square, gauge, saw, chisel, plane 
and bit and brace. Each lesson is on some article of 
use for the home, the schoolroom or the manual train- 
ing room. 

‘The models for this grade are chosen from the follow- 
ing list: 
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Rectangular prism, strop, bill file base, door wedge, 
whist broom holder, coat hanger, drawer, handle, tool 


_ rack, sandpapering block, teapot stand, windmill, match 


, 


box, toothpick holder, pencil tray, inkstand, oilstone 
case, bookstall and bracket. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


DRAWING. 


The mechanical drawing of this grade involves no new 
feature. ‘The work is of the same general nature as 
the seventh grade, but the problems are more complex 
and the drawing more difficult. 

Reading drawings from blue print, making simple de- 
tail drawings from blue print of an assembled con- 
struction. 


WOOD WORK. 


In the wood work special attention is given to the care 
of tools, use of grindstone and oilstone, proper angle for 
grinding chisels and plane bits, methods of fastening 
parts together, brads, glue, screws. As the lessons 
advance greater accuracy in tool manipulation is in- 
sisted on. 

Besides, or in place of the regular models for this 
gerade, the pupil is encouraged to plan and construct 
special pieces of simple furniture and apparatus for 
school use. 

For this grade a selection is made from the following 
list of models ; 

Blackboard ruler, bench hook, towel rack, whisk 
broom holder, box, small drawing board with ‘I square 
and triangles, foot stool, towel roller, knife and fork box, 
tray for minerals, blacking case, salt box. 

In each of the grades the pupil is encouraged to do 
original work in designing and construction. Whenever 
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a new tool is to be used, the class is given a short talk on 
the characteristic uses of such tool, and the general fit- 
ness of the tool, both in shape and material, for its de- 
signed use. As occasion presents, such topics as kinds 
of wood, grain, warp, twist and the like, are discussed 
with the class. The pupils are stimulated to find out 
for themselves about the manufacture of the materials 
in common use in the manual training lessons, as glue, 
sandpaper, brads, screws, etc. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 
FIRST YEAR WORK. 
DRAWING. 


The mechanical drawing in the High School will con- 
sist of making a technical sketch and working drawing 
of problems to be constructed in wood, designing pieces 
of school furniture and apparatus, making assembled or 
detailed drawings of same, as the problem may require. 

Mathematical constructions, showing the application 
of geometric principles to practical problems. 

Theory of orthographic projection, showing reasons 
for positions of the several projections of a solid by the 
third angle method. | , 

Use and care of the mathematical drawing instru- 
ments. 

Use of ink in lining in a drawing. 

Making tracing of drawing. 

Making blue prints for use in wood-working room. 

Preparing paper for blue print process. 


WOOD WORK. 


Continuing from point attained in eighth grade: 
Use and care of a more complete set of wood-working 
tools. 
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Construction of the more complicated problems enter- 
ing into the practice of joinery, together with the appli- 
cation of such problems to common use. 

Proper use of various fastenings, as glue, nails, 
screws, dowels, keys, etc. 

Use and care of turning lathe. 

Center turning soft and hard wood. 

Face-plate work. 

Chuck work. 

Individual projects, such as cabinets, footstools, black- 
ing cases, umbrella stands and the like, involving the 
principles of joinery and turning, the designing of such 
pieces to be done by the pupils who make them. 

As occasion presents, topics suggested by work of 
the class will be discussed, such as— 


WOOD. 


Forest distribution, method of preparing commercial 
product, transportation, structure and composition, sea- 
soning defects, how to distinguish common commercial 
woods. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


Standard systems, tools for measuring and lining, rule, 
square, gauge, dividers, bevel, callipers, etc. 


SAWS. 


Characteristics, shape and use of each, points of simi- 
larity and difference. 

For handwork-—Cross-cut, rip, back, turning and 
compass Saws. 

For machine work—Circular, band and gang saws. 


EDGED TOOLS. 


Theory of cutting edge, special use and consequent 
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shape of knife, chisel, plane, draw-knife, spoke-shave, : 
together with general process of manufacture. 


BORING TOOLS. 


Gimlet, auger, brace and bit and drill. 


THE LATHE. 


Principle involved, solids of revolution and their 
generation ; kinds of lathes for different uses. 

Pupils will be encouraged to visit shops and find out 
for themselves about various methods of manufacture. 


SEWING. 
‘‘B” Crass, SrxtTH GRADE. 


The use of thimble, needle and thread. 

The knot. 

Basting. 

Creasing narrow hems. 

Hemming. 

Cutting measures. 

Basting wide hems. 

Stitching. 

Back-stitching. 

Overhanding. 

Overcasting. 

Apply each stitch as soon as learned to a bag in 
process of making. 

‘Teach joining ribbon for draw string in bag. 

Supplementary Work:—Pin-cushion, buttonhole 
stitch, needle-book, sweeping caps, large bib. 


Note:—Except teaching two runs and a back-stitch. The following may be 
omitted by classes unable to cover the work. 


Draft small bib. 
Enlarge for full-size bib. 
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Cut small bib. 

‘Teach two runs and a back-stitch. 

Apply last stitch to bib. 

Teach binding neck and finishing ends of binding. 


“A” CLASs, SIXTH GRADE. 


Review two-runs and a back-stitch. 

Teach running. 

Draft and make skirt. 

Draft and make under-waist. 

Make round cornered handkerchiefs trimmed with 
lace. 

Supplementary Work:—Marking letters, sleeve pro- 
tectors. | 


“*B”’ Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Review all stitches taught in sixth grade, apply to 
models and place in books with definite directions for 
each stitch. 

Teach felling. 

Give diagram. for French corset waist, showing how 
to alter for any figure, and teach how to make the 
waist. 

Teach gathering; stroking gathers and sewing to 
band. . 

Supplementary Work:—Model of French seam, of 
straight fell, and of bias fell. 


‘A?’ CLASS, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Hemmed patch. 

Tuckine. 

Hem-stitching. 

Apply hem-stitching to handkerchiefs, ties, collars, 

Agee 7 
Catch-stitch. 
Flannel patching. 
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Facing on ruffle. 

Darning stockings. 

Supplementary Work:—Hemsiitched tucks, double 
gathers overhanded to band, hem-stitched model for 
books. 


‘“B” Crass, E1iGHTH GRADE. 


Darning tears in woollen goods. 

Damask hem. 

Fancy flannel stitches. 

Gored flannel skirt model. 

Apply fancy stitches to full-size house-sacque or 
flannei skirt. The latter may take the place of the 
model flannel skirt. : 

Sewing on hooks and eyes, tape, making eyelet holes. 

Overhanded patch. 

Supplementary Work:—Model combining blind-' 
stitch and hemming wool goods, mitering a hem. 


“A”? Crass,. EIGHTH GRADE. 
9 


Buttonholes. 

Drafting and making model shirt waist. 
Sewing on skirt binding. e 
Gusset. 


Supplementary Work:—Whipped on ruffle, shaped 


facing. 
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*LIST OF STORIES AND POEMS FOR 
TEACHERS’ USE. 


The use of the best of the world’s literature in all 
grades has come to be considered a sine qua non of a 
good school. ‘The elevating and broadening influence 
of the best literature no one denies. 

Not only are children now expected to read much of the 
very best written, but in the lower grades, before they 
‘can read readily, teachers are expected to tell the child- 
ren stories from the best that the world knows. These 
stories reproduced by the children in oral speech and in 
writing constitute the basis of much of the most valu- 
able language work. 

Two difficulties have been encountered by those 
teachers who have endeavored to select from many 
authors: first, the difficulty of finding the right kind of 
material in sufficient abundance, and second, the diffi- 
culty of grading this work so as toadapt it to the capac- 


‘ity of the children who use it and also to avoid the 


repetition of the same materialin the different grades. 
Several suggested lists have been published; most of 
them are either too elaborate or too indefinite. ‘This: 
present list has been compiled with great care from a 
wide variety of sources and is composed almost wholly 
of material that has been definitely and recently tested 
in the erades for which it is suggested. 

Teachers are urged to select poems and stories from 
the lists offered for their particular grades, not because: 
material found in the lists for other grades may not be 
equally good, but because by this limitation the repeti- 


tion of the same stories and poems from grade to grade 
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can be avoided and there is enough in each list to meet 


any reasonable demand. 
The stories should be told the children for the most. 


*Copyrighted. 
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part and not read to them, but they should be carefully 


told and largely in the language of the book. ‘The © 
teacher who tells a story looking into the eyes of her ~ 


children gains power. ‘The children should then repro- ~ 


duce the stories orally, and after they have been thus 
reproduced many times they may be reproduced in 


written form, but the oral reproduction is the more im- ~ 


: 


portant, as for the average individual oral speech is © 


more valuable than written speech. 


The poems should be committed to memory and not | 


reproduced in any form other than that in which the 
author left them. Sausage and hash made of poems is 
most unfortunate and reprehensible. The tearing 
poems to pieces as is done in some of the so-called 


Hiawatha Primers is decidedly objectionable. Pupils © 


should learn poems by heart and in the language used 


by the poet. At least one poem should be committed to | 


memory each month, and as many stories should be 
used, but in many cases it would be desirable to use 
more stories. ‘Che number and the kind of stories will 
be somewhat influenced by their relation to the other 
subjects of the curriculum. | 

It is hoped that this list of stories and poems will 
prove helpful to teachers who love literature and who 
love to make children love literature. 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Selections from the following books related to the work. 
In'the Child’s Worlt soe) 2. 5 Poulsson 
Through the Farm Yard Gate.___...._-.__-- Poulsson 
In. Story: Land 25 oe er Harrison 
The Story. Hour psig) sa ee ee ee Wiggins Smith 
Stories for the Kindergarten and Primary School. Wiltse 
Half Hundréd Stories_)_-.-_. 1. 222 ee 
Book of Profitable Tales: 225-0 3s2 7s ee S22 Ree eld 
‘he "Wonder Clock: 0227 2.201 Sr Pyle 


Child Stories from the Masters________. Maude Menefe 
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Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories_.._____- 
freeetontist-tales 07. A A. H. Proudfoot 
MERE OratOTieS ke er ee Maud Lindsley 


STORIES—FIRST YEAR. 


Fatry TAres, Fastes And Fork Sroriks. 


pean the Grasshopper, The...) 220028. ZEsop 
Serie aylor si! OU Yee een es Pela Lang 
Buffalo Leather Boots, The (Wiltse).._.......Grimm 
ST SIR Ag ea ap ned eit Andersen 
emmeenne: Mouse, The... 2 eee Grimm 
I rn kh Aa Oe eae Andersen 
emeeitne little Hen, The, 2.22.20. 2s ue. Grimm 
Semeeieisicoemnadow, ‘Theo. .6.. 2). oe OS JE'sop 
Elves and the Shoemaker, The___._______.-- Scudder 
Smnrities, Che. PO wa Andersen 
immumioiecie Vbouse, The 2.2.2.2 22224022. Lang 
- Goose Girl at the Well, The (Wiltse)....._.-.- Grimm 
Memeereeteanatarethel | oo. 2k ee ete Grimm 
mete. Wood, ‘The.__ 2... -. pe ga Spee Grimm 
Remedi ne bean stalk. o.2.....2.022. 2.2 Scudder 
Peet mroen 100d... i aoe pee ee Lang 
ferret widing Hood... . 2-22-2222. Scudder 
Memes Mouse, The. 2.22... a. eee AXsop 
Bemeeteontict, Chet dior yal. a Se eZ sop 
RIA a ee Grimm 
Magic Mirror, The (Fairy Tales from Japan) 
eR a ee a So Susan Ballard 
Peer onan and Her Pig, The... 2222... scudder 
Munroe Ne ro esas Andersen 
Petree aul and .Wspen..-.-----.-- Thorne ‘Thomson 
Meemiarees Phe.) . ul ees else Andersen 
Mosemnartoie. sparrows, The... .2-- 2.22442 Andersen 
MCT T 2 Lo OD Re a al ee Lang 
PERM AAD Ne ook por ne ces Ws eR Andersen 
Ment GO Vea 3 7900 eee eel Andersen 


Ta 
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Straw, the Coal and the Bean, her cues Grimm 


Tale of a Fox, a Dog, a Cat and a Magpie, The-- Lang 
Three: Bears): Thel) 40 Sak 2 eee Scudder — 
‘Thumbling 23. wy arya te a ee Grimm 


Wood Cutter’s Child, The. -_ 2) 45 ee 

Wolf:and the Shepherd, “The 222 oye AA sop 
Myrus. 

Aeolus and His Children. 

Apollo and Clytie. 

Arachne. 

Echo and Narcissus. 

Hermes Cattle. 

How Robin Got His Red Breast, (Indian Myth). 

Iceland Myth of Jack and Jill. 

Iris. 

Ovyrind and Margit. 

Legend of Arbutus, (Indian Myth). 

Penelopes Wed. 

Pheton. 

Pleiades, The 

Pyramus and ‘Thisbe. 

The Man in the Moon, Ay v | 

Babes in’ the Woods). 72. i a7 ee S. Wiltse 


Barnyard) alk. Av ooo Rk re E. Poulsson 
Bird’s Christmas; “Phe x2 or oe ee ._F. E. Mason 
Chariotté and.the Ten Dwarifs:. 1 -2233252eeee | 
Coming ‘and “Goings “ag: ye. 2 S. Wiltse Jj 
Cotton -Miéld’Stories 2. 2 aoe ee EK. Poulsson 
RMasteteStory, Anton: 22: cee N. A. Smith 
Boisterous Anns 7700. ee ee Katherine Pyle 
Farmer andthe Birds;;fhe. 3 Josephine Jarvis 
First Thanksgiving, The.__.._........K. D. Wiggin 
Foolish Weather Vane, ‘The-_---- Elizabeth Harrison 
Goody Two: Shoes (act vane te ee E. Poulsson 


Grandma Koline’s Story2s:..- 2122 a Wiltse 
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Hans and the Four Big ilatitss Sue ie EK. Harrison 


igen that Hatched Ducks, The_......._- H. B. Stowe 
How Little Cedric Became a Knight. ___- E. Harrison 
Gioweratty Gave Thanks...._.._:._1___ E. Poulsson 
How the Crickets Brought Good Fortune__P. J. Stahl 
mecena of >t,.Christopher.__...2...2.....3: S. Wiltse 
enti ith, Theo so. ee M. Gatty 
Muemeereecvants 9 <2 ee a Sidney Dayre 
epemciicken, The. _..20-2202-24. . ...E. Poulsson 
Little Pussy Willow, (Stories for the Young), 

—H. B. Stowe 
meerrow iecape, Ao... 2. be a ee, Maurice Noal 
ieowors. Many Colors, The). .-......2: EK. Poulsson 
Mummemeisread. 22.2 rel, a kee K. E. Hale 
fear tier Piceons___..---...--- Helen A. Keller 
morcelaim stove, “he (Ouida)-.+.--.-- K. D. Wiggins 
OSS a ee POE erat Josephine Jarvis 
MUMeNeuaMity 2). 22th sll Josephine Jarvis 
Ramee er Helpers: ..--.----.--+.- EK. Poulsson 
MeinmeIraeigreeze =. 8 eh ee Child’s World 
weeereotrzy.and Hum -.. 222). 2... 2a pak 
emmieetne lt orest. oi... 4022-22-22 4: K. D. Wiggins 
mapewor Willie Winkle... .../..2--~--2.2-% S. Wiltse 
meme manda co. 2 tL 5. Katherine Pyle 
ever ino and the Bees, ,The-...--..:.---- FE’. Cooke 
Meeeeteid torse, A... 22-222 2222b2-%: Child’s World 


STORIES —SECOND YEAR. 


Fairy TAaues, FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. 


meen tis. Shadow, The--...-..-.-.....--..Atsop 
Meer the Dove, The! .-. 2 -..---22.-,4s---- sop 
DENNER TIONS 22) ee Eh. dk eee eee Lang 
. Cinderella, or the Golden Slipper .----.------ Scudder 
Pieckew nittineton and His Cat.2.-..-------- Scudder 


Bereewvana the Salt, The: .-o 222. 24 > ool USOp 
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aster Hares (eee ont ie ee gm Mel oN 2 Scudder 
Everything in Its Right Place.._----..---- Andersen 
Farmyard Cock and the Weather Cock, The 
Felicia ‘and the Potiof: Pinks:) 2). 202 i ae Lang 
Fir Tree, Thes2o ei" fin oa ee 
Wax; hex. 3. eis te es Andersen 
Hrog King, The ii2siiis3 p20 ee 
Findelkind, (from Bimbi).-_----- Louise DeLa Ramie — 
Hare and the Hedgehog, "The! 7250 7 o ae Grimm 
Ice Maiden, The22\:347)) 0) 14) 2 eee 
Jack, tthe: GrantsAiller Zit ee oe, Bit ge Lang 
Little: Golden: Hood. 005022255 27 a Lang _ 
Lark and Her Young Ones, The._-._.-.._22.) Atsop °4 
Little Match Girl ‘het’. 02 52" 221 Se 
Little ‘Snow- Whites] 2. i 29 Saas ee ee Grimm | 
Old Man Who Made the Trees Blossom (Fairy Tales 
from Japan) ks ete ee oe Susan Ballard 
Prince Hyacinth and the Dear Little Princess__Lang 
Puss in Boots sat. .s.y i Re Scudder 
Shepherd’s :Boy,: The. 2:47... JE'sop 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, The____..__-- Scudder 
‘om "Taotibe. ccoe he acdeme sae SS. 2) ceeSeadder 
roly Sonne. > S294 se eee eee iS ere Apa Lang 
Ugly Duthiine a2 ucmaecr eens ea, Sat Andersen 
Valiant Little Vailor, “Phes- 2 ao Grimm 
Wonderful Musician, The._....2..._-- papers _Grimm 
Wind and thesun, Chews gs sae ee Fy _. Esop 
What Happened to the TPhistle:: 2-2 tase Andersen 
Why the Seats alton soe eres + ot ee Sethe Lang 
Wishing Ring, The (Volkman): _— i. 2 ae Shaw 
My Tus. 


Bifrost of Heimdall. 

Ceyx and Alcyone. 

Hlocks of Apollo, The 

Fortune and Death of Orion, The 


celia idl noses stead 
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German Story of the Moon. 
Golden Fleece, The 

Hermes and the Flocks of Apollo. 
Hyacinthus. 

Jason. 

Orpheus. 

Philemon and Baucis. 

Search of Ceres, The 


_. Ulysses. 


(a) Ulysses’ Dog. 

(b) ‘The Bag of Winds. 
Mena eCirce. -. 

(d) Calypso’s Island. 

(e) The Pheacean Land. 


An All the Year Round Story-...-....-Child’s World 
Meme YY OO}US. 2 one. 
fee eeerikseivinge Story... i... eb. cee 
meemeeuse tiaariem Dyke, ‘The:._.-.-.-.--2-.: 


We ewale ee lek Child’s World 
RTE GS Child’s World 
SeeeeieeCuCKOO_.___.:._ 22-222 4 eee F.. Browne 
Petit A Optic 
Pameermas in the Barn... 2.0); ........-- Child’s World 
BEE DerieS: oly Le Soe Sophie May 


ele Dimple at Her Grandmother’s. 
[> sat Home. 


7 Prenat Play. 

” «at School. 

ig mem Out West. 

Doty Dimple’s Flyaway. 
Demers. Khe 22). eo La Optic 
Daisy’s First Winter, The (Stories for the Young) 
BEE Sioa ho ee Se H. B. Stowe 
re hay Pe, 2 eyo es Gatty 
Grandfather’s Stories-.-.--------------- .--Johannot 
Lady Greensleeves. --_.-------------------F.. Brown 
Meeeteiatic W000 opriice.. -.---2-./-2-22->-4. ~- Gatty 


Letters froma Catweu.e ee hoe H. H. Jackson 
Lord: Cornwallis’ Knee’ Buckles .)i2 22 
Mammy Tittleback and Her Family...H. H. Jackson 


Minnow’s Adventare i ness esses Child’s World 
Molly’s bam bute ee ee oe eee Child’s World 
Mis. Flyaway2 po sae ene ae ee Child’s World 
New Year’s BargaimS 420.5 ee S. Coolidge 
Nutcrackers of Nutcracker Lodge, The (Stories 

for the Y.oung)2322" 5.2). Sa eee H. B. Stowe 
Proud Little Grain of Wheat, The (St. Elizabeth 

and other StOries )2 20 iia airee ee F. H. Burnet 
Squirrels that lived in a House, The (Stories 

for the: Young). 722236 eee ee H. B. Stowe 
‘Treasure. Boxese2 2 > ive cree ee _...-J. Anderson 


Unopened Parcels. Parables from Nature. ~.-_-Gatty 
Walnut Tree that Wanted to Bear Tulips_-_-_- Wiltse 
What the Clock Told Dolly —- 


Stories reproduced from— 


Seven Little Sisters____- ae OS a ee Andrews 
Hach and All 0303 oS oe Andrews 
Robinson Crusoe... i200 2S De Foe 
STORIES—THIRD YEAR. 
Fairy Tates, Fastes anp Fotx Sroriks. 

Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp.-_-~__ 229s 
Ali Baba—The Forty ‘Thieves_..___) eee Lang 
Beauty and the Beast 712 5. i ict oo. Scudder 

Beetle, The. 2). ties cae ee Andersen 
Conceited Apple Branch, The_---_-- Seen. Andersen 
Country Mouse and the City Mouse, The.----- ZE'sop 
Crow andthe Pitcher, The. 927 30=) eee Asop 
Drop of Water,:A 729132) ee Andersen 
Faithful'John. <2 22 220022 8 Grimm 
Fisherman and His Wife, The___._.___.__.__Scudder 


Fox and, the Goat, ‘The... 2). LE'sop 


\ aa 
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MeeeIrG. Lhe... Siig ti ag 5 Scudder 
Meemrcaiy, The tri yoo ea oS Andersen 
Beaveraad the ‘Tortoise, Thee... 2). .co.l.. 22: JE'sop 
RS forte C5) 01 Je, NES, Raves 7 rae LE sop 
Sere owermaid,’The ooo tc lel Andersen 
Maimoach Passengers, The... __....22% 5.4 Andersen 
imeaedtiteand the Apple Tree,,The... 22.2 2202. JEsop 
Raa oe eee ee a Lang 
Seer oiny Blossom. . 020 bil ee i ie Lang 
Pijieess on the Glass Hill; The_-.....2.,-.-. Lang 
fines, moaring Lark, The.........2.....:-: Grimm 
neh eo PR ae Andersen 
Eh 58. ere. fee RD Grimm 

Tale of a Youth Who Set Out to Learn What 
MOR e Ne ct Le eee Lang 
Taro and the Turtle (From the Japanese) -_- --_-- Shaw 
et eB Andersen 
jew oite Cat,The_____- Mo AR eee Sone cetera Scudder 


MyvTus. 


Apollo and Daphne. 

Apollo and Pan. 

Callisto and Arcas. 

Cycnus. 

Flight of Arethusa, The 
Labors and Death of Hercules. 
Latona and the Rustics. 
Perseus and Andromeda. 
Ulysses and the Bag of Winds. 
Venus and Adonis. 


OE Rs a eee eee ony Mya Baldwin 

MER ae tO le ce eee ee ee ae Baldwin 

SE SORT ales oP eee ete a So jienper 
| 

muenlonday Dinner, ‘Ihe. -.---.--.- H. H. Jackson 

Beate atthe Holly Tree Inn_--.--.-.---...-- Dickens 


Petmeery,, “Lhe... 02222. 22-222 eas tt eo -- Craik 
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Child of Urbino, ‘The feb Bib) 
ig hal en ST Be SS ce go ce _ Louise DeLa Ramee 


Christmas; or the Good Fairy, (Stories for the 


YOU ILD) Se ee esa ee H. B. Stowe | 
Court of King Arthur Stories, (Selected) -_------ Frost © 
Cow ‘that Lost Her'Taily Dhevjie vee Child’s World 
Cruise of the Dolphin; Phe. 22). 2 {gee Aldrich 
Fair One with: Golden Locks. 12. ee Craik 
Brog Prince, "The. 0022 Sa Craik 
Hens of Hencastle, (from Melchoir’s Dream and 

othér Stories). ul 211: See ee 
History ob Tip opi ak Se H. B. Stowe © 
How the Indian Corn Grows.-.-.--..-.---.---Andrews 
Hum, the Song of Buz, (from Stories for the | 

Young) oo ope a ee -_H. B. Stowe 
Flaps (sequel to Hens of Hencastle).___J. H. Ewing 
Iron : Stove, Phes. oa aS ee Craik 
Law of Authority, (Parables from Nature). sieGatty. 
Little Snowdrop. 220.2 Jobs Craik 
Madame Arachne (From Stories and Poems for 

Children\o3 a eee Celia Thaxter 
Mornotaro, or the Peach Wat See Fairy 

Tales from. Japan) o.550 esse Susan Ballard 
Mrs.; Stickleback” 222 een) oes oe Child’s World — 
Nahum: Princes. 2. 2202i9_0> Se 
Old Piper and the Piper of the Dryad_____- Stockton 
One of the God’s Storehouses.__._....:.... Andrews. 
Pandoran. inc ee ae eee Hawthorne 
Peace Egg, The (A Xmas Tale from Lob Lie- 

by-the-Hirey.2° 2a a ee J. H. Ewing 
Peep Star!) Péep: Star 12-0722 
Philip’s Valentines 72 soo. ee ees Child’s World 


Pine Tree Shillinoss goes 
Prince Cherry 
aPrincess) Use. “Sian oy ee ane eee L. L. Ploennies. 
Pussy Tiptoe’s Familyvs_ 22. 2 2) Sandford 
Stories of Herioc Deeds (Selections) -.------ Johannot 
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| Stories of New Jersey (Selections)_......_.- Stockton 
Story of Androcles and the Lion, The (From 
Beemetar miory Bookysi 2 oon) ee es Lang 
Story of the Dog Oscar, The (From Animal 
Re a Yn EA a ae Se ae Lang 
Bierce Amber Beads... 2.2.24. 02551 - Andrews 
Talk of the Trees that Stand in the Village Street 
Se i yh er ee ae ae Wiltse 
Ginga ing Peles: Hele!) hen ayy Las toa con 
Waleatetne- Mirhty Smith..-.2....-- Child’s World 
Waiting (From Parables from Nature)____.__- Gatty 


ALSO STORIES OF 


Men idney.. 1.2. 


OY) et A Franklin 
Pern inand the Kite: 2-2. oboe Franklin 
Ieee) a to SR ranklon 
Dever Wealth. 2. le Franklin 


Sumer | ca-kettle...--. 2222-2 22222224 
eee the Apple. 2. -..--.-.---.-2---2. 2° 
Oe lk ee Nebr a Scudder 
Mommie omnand the Cakes. -.-.....5..2. 2.222222 oo 
Snnriresy Older 2 i ee — 


STORIES—FOURTH YEAR. 
Farry TAes, FABLES, FOLK STORIES AND MyTus. 


Adventures of Bradamante___.__--- Ludorico Ariosto 
Adventures of Perseus, eae 
' Adventures of Theseus, 
Adventures of Aeneas, 
Actaeon and Diana, 
Bacchus and the F ese a Sailors, 


Beowulf | 
DEMtetiGe CNG). voc lo) ot lies 2S ys Scudder 
Seeee ull Ot NOLrOWay =. -- ----< V2 -5 354-3552 Lang 


MEET e ya ow. Ue ane so Se 
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Cadmus and the. Dragon?s, "Deéth > 2 see Hawthorne 
Death of the Savage, The (From Deerslayer)-_-Cooper 
Flower of the Almond and Fruit of the Fig (Little te 


Tree Stories) cow eos M. Hallock Foot 
Fox and the Cat, "The u2.-. 2 Grimm 
Fox and the Horse; The... -_=]. 2-2 Grimm 
Hans Brinker Gos pace ster oe ees Mrs. M. M. Dodge 
Hind of the Forest, The (Fairy Book)... .7:- 20. Craig 
Juniper ‘Tree, Lhe: (Fairy. Book) 23 Craik 
Jupiter‘and Io, :. += So Le 
Justas Well. °.o° 022 8g oe Ewing 
King Cophetna and the Beggar Maid_-_--__.--Scudder 
King. of the:Golden River_.-. 2. 7 ae Ruskin 
Last Dream of-the Old: Oak> 2s) eee Andersen 
Little Lame) Princes: (ti ee Mrs. D. M. Craik 
Little Things (From Spinning Wheel Stories) 

aire wash VT sem ee L. M. Alcott 
Midas and the Golden ‘Totich.- 24-2 3a Hawthorne 
Miss Katy-did and Miss Cricket (Stories for the 

TY OUND he ee oo H. B. Stowe 
Monsieur, the Viscount’s Friend (Melchoir’s Dream 

and Other Stories). 5. 25. - 222 {fee 


Nurnberg Stove, The (From Bimbt) 
oN Sra erie Lola ee Louise DeLaRamee 
Old Father Christmas (Lob Lie-by-the-Fire) 


Sie Blues weg dias oe tae ee or J. H. Ewing 
Old Street Lamp, The 22: 2 eee Andersen 
Palace, Beattituleer. cane oe 2 ee Bunyan 
Pandora’s: Box) isla ont as  e Hawthorne 
Perseus and the Gorgons. 7 ee Hawthorne 
Pilot,, The:(From: Pilot) .J..2. = = ae Cooper 


Pine. Tree Shillings.-2:-.. 12 _—— 
Philemon and Baucise 2... eno Be RS —— 
Princess and the Goblin, The (To be simplified) 
Beas bce Lhd i ps eae a George MacDonald 
Quite True Story of an Old Hawthorne Tree, (Gievan- 
nie ahd the:Other)e ie) a ee F. H. Burnet 


Ee 


Searsereorpe and the Dragon ..-2.. 2 2122 Scudder 
siege of Troy—Story of the Iliad_.____._____- Brooks 

Story of Argalus and Partheona____Sir Philip Sidney 

Story of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Paribanou, 


II eS Lat ys ioe ides Yo Ee eB Lang 
Story of Sinbad, the Sailor, (7 Voyages) 

MMe eS OU lbs Bay a de Jonathan Scott 
Semper rom the. Prairie) =... -222.L200.2: Cooper 
Summeeietoasure, The 2 222g nl A Lang 
Timothy’s Shoes (Lob Lie-by-the- suet _J. H. Ewing 
Two Highland Dogs (Animal Story Book) _____- Lang 
RmmereeOHIIPUt. 222. be tele le Lang 
Waewas, Phe 2.2 bey Vole Andersen 
mmneiicen. UNE 20 Le ae Lange 


SELECTED STORIES FROM: 


Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told_-_----- Mary Seymour 
Memeteertor Children... __.___._._ 2. M. H. Towry 
Peremeerom Dante... -- 2. 2 - Norley Chester 
Mieguremercand Hxplorers..._....-.-.:--.2-%- Shaw 
Seeemeanarivoman History._--..:-.-2.-5. 2.222: —— 
Meee ete Story Book... 225-222 .2-- 2: Lang 


From WONDER STORIES FROM HERODOTUS, 
Ms le os Boden and Barrington 

Ation and the Dolphin. 

Landronius, the Prince. 

The Dream of Astyages 

The Story of Croesus. 

The Conspiracy of the Magi. 


The Story of Polycrates of Samos. 


THE STORIES ARE SELECTED FROM THE FOLLOWING: 


School Readers. 
The Rabbit, Witch and Other Tales_- Katherine Pyle — 


Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools, 
S. E. Wiltse 


Fairy Tales 


Old Greek: Stories? yeaa James Baldwin 
Old Stories ofthe iHastrss 20) fae James Baldwin 
Nature Myths and Stories for Little Children, { 

DED ETE i Naas ea F, J. Cooke 
German Household *Stories( = 22). Seen Grimm 
German Popular Tales... . 72.22 oe Grimm 
Blue. Fairy, Book orc liet aoe pees eee Andrew Lang 
Red... Bairy Bookwsiy aos vaen mame _..Andrew Lang 
Animal Story Book ev ie Je oe eee Andrew Lang 


Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children, 
ids Dal gl ORI tain Saar util lst ea erews 


Seven Little: Sisters? je2u0 2 eee Jane Andrews 
‘Ten Little: Boysescyc io oe le Jane Andrews 
Old Fashioned Thanksgiving -_----__--- L. M. Alcott 
New Year’s Bargain tu) -_ 2.) Sa 
‘Fanolewood, ‘Tales: Jog2ii i ee Hawthorne 
Wonder Book io. 2 5. Sit i Hawthorne 
Book of begends) >) oases ae H. EK. Scudder 
Spinning’ Wheel Lalés.. io. v.12 le ere 
Stories of the Saints....._Mrs. C. VanD Chenoweth 
Little Saint Elizabeth and Other Stories_-_F. B. Burnet 
Gievannieandithe Other. i) is ses ae Bap aWigl a Sede Vm kok: 
Lob Lié-by-the-Hiré. 23.) 2 1 ae J. H. Ewing 
Melchoir’s Dream and Other Stories____J. H. Ewing 
Stories and Poems for Children_--_-_--- Celia Thaxter 
Stories forthe Yotng 20 p20 3 eee H. B. Stowe 
Fairy ‘Tales trom Japan. 2 2o_24 maar Susan Ballard 
Storiesiirom Dante tec. eee ee Norley Chester 


Chauser’s Stories Simply Told (Pub. London) 
Sin wilde relat RAS ge hen an ne ae eee Mary Seymour 
Spenser for Children (Pub. London)___M. H. Towry 


Bim bi ec (Oa a rea a Louise DeLa Ramee 
In ‘the Child’s Worldvies ssi 20 7 ee EK. Poulsson 
Pairy, Booka/2\3 1. Cee a ee D. M. Craik 
Dairy, Dales. isu tena cua nde ces ok ee .---Shaw 
Parables from ‘Nature,. 2:23 2 Gatty 


Child: Lite and Prose .: iu Gees eo eee Whittier 
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: MyTHOLocy. 

Memeo (reece and: Rome! 0g 2! Guerber 
Bermmen Or Northern Lands. 02.228 20112: Guerber 
a US ee ed SS pce ae Gailey 
ER a tN babe oe na ae Bulfinch 
5 le a RD em Bulfinch 
TSE Raa ea a pk Bulfinch 
Mummmrremtnplogy 0 2. oe a Anderson 
Outlines for the Study of Classic Mythology, 

MEIC re ho) lo te ae ee Le Bats. D/Goge 
Meememorviyth Makers... 2¥i. 2.2 e slik Fiske 
Mies? De Hmerson 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


The following list of references will be helpful to 
teachers in directing children’s reading out of school: 


_ Reading for the Young and Supplement, J. F. Sargent, 
Library Bureau, 1890-6. 
Children’s Reading List on Animals, 1899. 
List of Books for Third Grade Teachers, Cleveland 
Public Library. , 
Report of Committee on Relations of Public Libraries 
to Public Schools (1899, Nat. Educational Ass’n.) 
Mastery of Books, H. L. Koopman, 1896. 
Literary Landmarks, M. E. Burt. 
Five Hundred Books for the Young, G. E. Hardy. 
List of Books for Boys and Girls, Library Bureau. 
The Child and His Book—Mrs. E. M. Field, 1892. 
New Jersey Catalogue of Approved Books for School 
Libraries. | 
Fairy Tales for Children. 
State Library Bulletin (Bibliology No. 13, June, 1898) 
Pub. University, of the State of New York, Albany. 
State Library Bulletin (Bibliology No. 15-17, January, 
1899), Pub. University of the State of New York, 
Albany. ) 


\ 
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Classroom Libraries for Public Schools, Buffalo Public 7) 
Library, November, 1899. 
Graded and Annotated Catalogue of Books for the Use © 
of the Public School, Carnegie Library of Pitts- | 
DUT eye te. | 


POEMS—FIRST YEAR. 


Pepple ‘Seed Joni tei Gye ee oe ore Lydia M. Child © 
April Pools: vic feu oa ee Ky. H. Miller-4 
Busy ‘Bee, (hese. ee Isaac Watts. | 
Babys “he sy eo) ieee ae eee George MacDonald — 
Baby Byecue le" 05257 ch seen Theodore Tilton | 
Bedsin? Simi er ae eee ee Robert L. Stevenson 
Children’s Hour Cheese a kee H. W. Longfellow — 
Cricket "ihe seb e. caso l e Cowper — 
Constant: Dove, Phe. 2 oe ee Celia Thaxter © 
Cow, Cheuk ek sae eee Weiser Lot ace) Robert L. Stevenson 
Cock Rebin’s Death. > 23 U2 jaee eee Anonymous 
Father is,:Comingeh see ~2.22, Mia ve Grae 
Wox'and the Crow) Pies pasos) ik See Jane Taylor — 
Good-and Bad Children 4 44,2 Robert L. Stevenson — 
How the Leaves Came Down.-.--. -- Susan Coolridge 
Hiawatha (Childhood). __._........H. W. Longfellow 
[f Ever-l:See foes RE en ALAS WE. Lydia M. Child | 
I:Love. Little: Buss yi citer Ga see Jane Taylor | 
Little Things (Open Sesame, Vol. 1)----- Anonymous 
LeavesatPlayccay teas aero omen ee Frank D. Sherman 
Little Boy Blue. o.2e) ee Eugene Field © 
Tattle (Birdies 6 20 i Se ee ann Alfred ‘Tennyson 
LittlenUeaves, Phe. 02 ager eee George Cowper 
Little; White lily 2a 2 a eee George MacDonald — 
Little Dandelionic Sees ee ee Helen B. Bostwick 
Littles Anpels Pite 2. ae ae, wrens Elizabeth Prentiss 
Land of Counterpane, The---..-. Robert L. Stevenson 
Tad yiMoon pfs en ee Lord Houghton 


Ladybug ce Slee a ee Cora W. Bronson 


|. ae 


ns 
Semeeereittion 8 Soda ee) Elizabeth Prentiss 
ON NG eae ee bee ge ghee eae R. M. Alden 
TAY a i Mrs. Sarah J. Hale 
Serand Winnie... 2. fs 22.202. Alfred Tennyson 
MUMREIIMLOWi0 2 Robert L. Stevenson 
MeEOPINIELeN he Uy Le el M. J. Patterson 
a RE Dl ea Elizabeth L. Follen 
TS a a ae Eugene Field 
BLU DY. SL Eugene Field 
RUEPEIOOTO ee Mrs. Carter 
a Selected (Nature in Verse) 
myc o aree.. 0 es H. C. Bunner 
erithe Meadow. ..-.-.-..-2..- O. A. Wadsworth 
MnO Se ee kK. L. Brown 
(hy AS Ee Thomas Hood 
Mememaniye baby... ._-..-._..--.--..:Bugene Field 
Popeeeolaneiand the Mouse_.__-...-- Emilie Poulsson 
Paeermeawn Nerry........-...----. Lilian D. Rice 
Bemeremeiee UG. 8 Mary Howitt 
SS SS eee eens Robert L. Stevenson 
ieepusapy mleep..._..- German-Whittier Child Life 
Ppemeetmotne ly, he. o2.- 22202 2 Mary Howitt 
a ee ener en ee Celia Thaxter 
Mermmeriving.Ddy soi. +). Lydia M. Child 
Ramer tL hink .).4 22-2 .2--..------ Phoebe Cary 
Beeler UPS 2 kk Phoebe Cary 
iimelmtic snow Wlakes._._..--_..22- Lucy Larcom 
Dammminouomabee 2 a ell lke Alice Cary 
DI ney eG eee Bjornsen 
Twinkle, Ewinkle Little Star_.-_....-—- Jane Taylor 
Memon Dold... 2 ---- George Cooper 
Witavinerriowers Say-----..) 22-22 Susan Coolridge 
Where Go the Boats_----------- Robert L. Stevenson 
Memmi ts le Robert L. Stevenson 


[22] 
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POEMS—SECOND YEAR. 


Ah Aprihewelcomeo ns. cn ee Phoebe Cary 


BluesBird) “Chee a eee Emily H. Miller 
Brown Thrush, ‘Theo... 2.2 oe 
Characteristics of a Favorite Dog_..Wm. Wordsworth — 
Crow’s/Children,7bhes 222). = ees Phoebe Cary | 
Ghick-a-deeov coset el A es eee Rk. W. Emerson 
Chicken ’s*Mistake, “Thee 17.03 7c ee Phoebe Cary 
(Christmas Song. pele. Gye arene Kugene Field 
Chestnut Burr. _......-.-.Selected (Nature in Verse) 
Dame Nature’s Recipes. Sires ee Rachel G. Smith 
Dear, Dand eon sso meer et Lena D. Nichols 
Don’t Give Cine ieee tg es er Phoebe Cary 
Driving come the' Cows 2-4. 2 eee Kate Osgood | 
Diteh ih este uce Co ae ee eee Eugene Field 
Dutch Cullaby 2. oo 520 ae eee Eugene Field — 
Pairyi Mole Cher c0e ae eee Wm. Allingham 
Hour. Winds, bnew sae Oy cone ee Maude Mitchell 
Hiawatha. @bishing) 2.2 se i se ee H. W. Longfellow 
Honey: Bee; The (Kine Henry Vj.) sae Shakespeare 
Hush, My Dear, Lie Stilland Slumber---Isaac Watts 
i Tew eretas sun beamoe Seer ee ~- --Lucy Larcom 
Jack Frostya ono oaks eee _J. G. Whittier 
Joke: Ales ee 
Land of Story Books, The--..-- Robert L. Stevenson 
Lesson ‘of:Mercy-.2. <a eee oe ee Alice Cary 
Littles Bay, he Go xtract) se ee Robert Buchanan | 
Little Giistaya cs sine eee '_...Celia ’*Thaxter 
Little Nannie. 22 ieee a Lucy Larcom 
Lost Doll, The._..--..-2-..2222_.. Charlee sie 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief___...---- Sir Walter Scott 
ACW ed ages Mtr verh rb Lert pkg SG © Wm. Wordsworth 
Ma Vi R59 oe et ae oe ee Ada Stewart Shelton 
Nestibvos. 55) erat neeeen eee Robert L. Stevenson 
Night Wind. Dhe sca es aoe tens ..-Hugene Field 


Norse Lullaby. -_2+.-_-2../-2_._ My ee 


GeO OEE AR a gle a Cee a Alice Cary 
RTS, STR AS AR AE Edel Phoebe Cary 
re a ee a Phoebe Cary 
tN ee ae a Celia Thaxter 
Beem eaves, . 22 ee Margaret Sangster 
cr ae Helen Hunt Jackson 
RE ee Alice Cary 
Semmes One 9 Jean Ingelow 
MME ek Alfred Tennyson 
SE re a ea De BcAldrich 
Meme coNest; The... Mary Howitt 
Summmerreriiy. “Dhe-. 8 Alice Cary 
GS Fa ‘Thomas Tapper 
fmt rec, he...) 2 fle ee -Eugene Field 
eT NG oe E. Poulsson 
I er Phoebe Cary 
Rerermeroiwmeot. Nicholas, Ai: _....- Clement C. Moore 
Beeeememrenroon. “The... 2. Celia Thaxter 
Meee iard: Taught... ...-- 22.2 8k. Alice Cary 
Deemed Tne...) ele Rudyard Kipling 
Mmereroietue Gird’s Nest?_.-. +. -.- Lydia M. Child 
Mu eee Sc Robert L. Stevenson 


Ee ao ee Alice Cary 
April Shower, The OS SARS rep H. W. Longfellow 
Arrow and the Song, The---.-.---- H. W. Longfellow 
Peper a TION. = Vera geetanaely. <P E. C. Stedman 
eee, Lee ie AAG oO ithe acre 
Perens Dilemon —./.. 3.2.5... Jonathan Swift 
Pymerniusic. The ..._..-..--..-..-F..D. Sherman 
Buttercups and Daisies-----------..--- Mary Howitt 
MER ey le ek ee H. W. Longfellow 
Childress, Thourht of God, A_.-------:- EK. B. Browning 
See OLId 5 2 William Brighly Rands 


SLs Sid BS ea ts Gave Whittier 


Discontents 2040 ce kee ee Sara Orne Jewett 
Fable of Cloudland, Ai225223 50 See Alice Cary 
Fairies of the Caldon Low, T‘he-------- Mary Howitt 
Marin yardsson pie tie oe eee John 'T.. Trowbridge ~ 
Forget-me-not- 22. 220 Selected (Nature in Verse) | 
Four Winds, "The. ic. 5. 2 
Erost Pictures 2. Ss Selected © 
Rrost Spirit, “l hevwses 2 ae ee J. G. Whittier | 
Goldén-rod (J 22.8 a 2a ee ee Lucy Larcom © 
Good Night and Good Morning -- -.-- Lord Houghton | 
Hiawatha. (Sailing) -..--:°-_.-- =... Weelsone en 
In: schooleDays te seen MAS es er J. G. Whittier | 
Januaty.e fst) Oo ee ae eee Alice Cary 
Japaneses ithe Dyer os ae nee ee Eugene Field © 
Kitten and the Falling Leaves, The. Wm. Wordsworth 
Ladyabird lad yi bird pcs see Caroline B. Southey © 
Legend of St. Christopher 2 .. So. 75a H. H. Jackson 
Little (Dandélion. (W227 ae H. B. Bostwick 
March soot 250s ks Sh se Celia Thaxter 
Mountain.and the Squirrel, The 2223 sauee Emerson 
Nightingale and the Glow-worm, The.. Wm. Cowper 
Night, Wind (3) sok oteey eee er Kugene Field © 
November. _. 220. 0. ess 2.2 
Oak.i‘Tree, Phe 2: tia ig te Mary Howitt 
October’s Bright Blue Weather____._-- H. H. Jackson 
Owl DH. s 2.6 cut Soe ae ee eae Alfred Tennyson 
Owland the’ Pussy Cats The 227 sag Edward Lear 
Pip andthe Hen. iPhees. > oo Alice Cary 
Poppy stn tes See ee Jane ‘Taylor 
RedLop.and (imothy os: 2320s eee Lucy Larcom 
River, PNG eee a Ig C. C. Long 
Robert.of: Lincoln 2262 225. nee W. C. Bryant 
pandpiper,” ‘Lihe 200 Ss cee eee ee Celia Thaxter 
péasons, hhe fs ee Helen A. Ricker 
Seven ‘Times ‘T’wo. 222.1: 205. Ui 


song of Master er oko ee Celia Thaxter 


Mememncne Wives ee ce ik. Louise Alcott 
ree eo fe, Sees eS RES Lillian Cox 
Bee el) Stel OTe F. D. Sherman 
Bea Loitly. ee le Wm. Wordsworth 
Ss A W. C. Byrant 
SS AR ea eee an Charles Mackay 
Village Blacksmith, The._-.......H. W. Longfellow 
SEO TILONSTOW 3. Lye bed Emma J. Todd 
Memes ott le bli OS i ee Celia Thaxter 
RmeeeVveD on 2 ta Wm. Wordsworth 


What the Burdock was Good For, Selected, 
Mees Sho el oe (Nature in Verse) 
Semaine Winds Bring .....-._....-.F. D. Stedman 


POEMS—FOURTH YEAR. 


eet e ridin. de Thomas B. Aldrich 


Answer to a Child’s Questions --__--_-_- Susan Coolridge 
eee H. W. Longfellow 
Pamedvorthe Baby Bell....-..--- Thomas B. Aldrich 
oo SONS hr a er William Cowper 
Reem INeS Jane Taylor 
Memmeeersninmer. 2.40.) Bee Mary Howitt 
Pmivowe.. | Het) 0 2 2 J.T. Trowbridge 
Calling the Violet_---- grits MANNY 2 Sea Lucy Larcom 
SME eT Ne a Wm. Wordsworth 
CE ae a a en a F. D. Sherman 
ra ne _H. W. Longfellow 
OES i a J. R. Lowell 
Seeeripeaves: 2 2. 8 23 eee Alice Cary 
Seana va NG a J. R. Lowell 
met rlowers, The__.:.....-.--<222-. J. G. Whittier 
PomaneAitumn Festival...-..--.----- J. G. Whittier 
Mer eaiee 22. 0. ou aso J. R. Lowell 
Four Leaf Clover, The-...-----.--Mrs. E. Higginson 
Sagen-rodand: Aster... -.-.-. -... =. H. H. Jackson 


Ree Lite ea FE ci es See M. M. Dodge 
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Gray Swan, Neo seas. So 5 hk = ode ee Alice Cary 4) 
Heritage;“The vs. 20 wee J. R. Lowell 4} 
Hiawatha (Friends)..._...........H. W. Longfellow | 
InvA pro ess ye See ve cece aan Emily G. Arnold 
ivy Green; (Pheu CGE Sat eee Charles Dickens — 
Janta rye 2. ie See ee cake eerie Alice Cary. | 
Jumped. 80 ae Gag ee eee ee J. R. Lowell | 
Kine Solomon and the Bées..- 5722 2525 ee 
Landing of the Pilgrims, Thess) Mire I’, Hemans 
Leak m-the Dyke, (ites ea aa Phoebe Cary 
Lesson vin Mercy gle Ue 220 Alice Cary 
Life on the Ocean Wave.) 22232 ee E. Sargeant 
Lily of:the Valley... 222 nae ee Percival 
March). (Ue Sis ie See ae ee ee J. G Whittier 
May eulse ei ea De Oe Oye Stee ee arene Celia Thaxter 
Maytlower, Chel: oo eee ee ee J: Gowhittier .@ 
My -Nasturtiums 22079 sek ts eee H. H. Jackson 
Nationali Mlower sibs eri) «eens Lucy Larcom 
New Englandiin Winter.2-..2. 2-8 J. G. Whittier 
New. Year's Song 250 - eee ee ee Lucy Larcom 
Nig ltsWithia WW olf ies ues Oe Bayard Taylor 
Nobody’s Child__-_.- ota Phoebe Cary 
NortheriSeas, “Uheras een eee ~..-Mary Howitt 
Novem berix. eo oe ui Ae i ee Thomas Hood 
October vin Su tio aie cee ee H. W. Longfellow 
Ode for Washington’s Birthday __-___- O. W. Holmes 
Old@hirretmas ss ees Sid ene Mary Howitt 
Palm "Drees Dhes tat ae ee J. G. Whittier 
Paul iNevete's Gkide si wae cee ee H. W. Longfellow 
Plant? a, /T reese aa ee Lucy Larcom 
Poet's Song; "Ther ae eee Alfred Tennyson 
Pumpkin, The oo eae eee J. G. Whittier 
Rainbow, hess) seo ae erg H. W. Longfellow 
Kam ins Summeriere ese. eee eee H. W. Longfellow 
Ride from Ghent to Aix, The_-_--.-Robert Browning 


River l hess CGS ae agens H. W. Longfellow 
Selections from a Rhymed Lesson-_..-.O. W. Holmes 
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MRIEGN PING 9 ae ht NG! Helen C. Bacom 


BEAR. Pe ees eee John Keats 
RES te Dd ae J. G. Whittier 
Mumeerreaty-did. 5. 2s see be ls bye, O. W. Holmes 
AT Charles Mackay 
Rae ee H. W. Longfellow 
Upon the Mountain’s Distant Head____. W. C. Bryant 
When the Birds Go North Again__Mrs. Ella Higginson 
Memes, The... 2. el H. W. Longfellow 
, Woodman, Spare That Tree__________- G. P. Morris 
RII 2 eS ae _.-Alice Cary 


Selected Poems to correlate with Geography and 
History, from Poems of Places._H. W. Longfellow 


POEMS—FIFTH YEAR. 


RI ee H. H. Jackson | 
mean tothe, Palm, The._..-.. acege pee: Bayard ‘Taylor 
0 Es ns eee clean Thomas Hood 
Pepeueeen Adhbem and the Angel._-___2-...2 022. —— 
memeeeeeitenheim.._.__..-.-2-2- 2 Robert Southey 
Rem weer alt. 8 8 T. B. Aldrich 
Pepemeeoreak, Break 2. __-.-..+.5-- Alfred Tennyson 
| NE ee Alfred Tennyson 
Bluebells of New England, The------ T. B. Aldrich 
Beaman @eecne: Boat, “Lhe. ...-./.. 22: Richard Garnett 
Meecram’s Daughter, The_.-.--..2--. James T. Field 
Meee Carol, Aw 22s. li be lt J. R. Lowell 
Biiereteebne 22222555 beers, Wm. Cowper 
Cypress Tree of Ceylon_------- Ec dee J. G. Whittier 
eS Fa ne Charles Mackay 
Mere bed fl LS liek Wm. Wordsworth 
oo SOG ES WETS a ee enema sire prio H. H. Jackson 
Dream of Spring’ GS, Ape te 6 OE Ae Eugene Field 
Meeietirenees oP. ee Lr, H. W. Longfellow 
MPR euros oo. oe STF SMe Sir Walter Scott 


Face Against the Pane, The..----Thomas B. Aldrich 
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First: Snowtall; The.’ 224-4 )oes5. os J. R. Lowell 


PMashermMen, SNe ose ee eee eee Chas. Kingsley 
Gladness of Nature, The__._------..-.W. C. Bryant 
Housekeeper; Phess23 te oe eee Charles Lamb 
Huskers Pn 5 eae ee ee J. G. Whittier 
In ‘School..Daysic0. 5 knee eee ree J. G. Whittier 
Ivy iGreen; Phe aac8e rare eee Charles Dickens 
Lae hthotise;“ Pnes si ae eee ees H. W. Longfellow 
Da Cy Mara yee! aera ete eee Wm. Wordsworth 
Daght:of Asiai; > 7 - uae ee Opi ee Edwin Arnold 
Maple; (Phevrimigugl ae ee J. R. Lowell 
March. yioutrga ee Le ke eee oe W. C. Bryant 
May iOueens dies ie be ae ee Alfred Tennyson 
Mystery /ot them seed ti eee Lucy Larcom 
Nose‘and:theiMyés TP nel nea. see eee Wm. Cowper 
Novemberics Sie ee Hattie Whitney 
Qalke vi hesvsseaeet Ao ee J. R. Lowell 
Ogtoberih 2200 eee Leo Re ee J. G. Whittier 
Old Clock on the Stairs, The_.-..-H. W. Longfellow 
One DRONE ree en ees Adelaide A. Proctor 
One Hoss shay, v0he 22 2 ee O. W. Holmes 
Our; Country.c.ce2 7 ee J. G, Whittier 
Pet Lamb, The-. 252.2200. 0... Wage Wena 
Pilorims Vision 5-0 e ae ee O. W. Holmes 
Rainbow, ‘The _-.- 222-220. 2... 4... Wmy Words woren 
Ring Out wild iBells 2. i2 Sete eee Alfred Tennyson 
River Path; (Chen. oS ees J. G. Whittier 
Romance of the Swan’s Nest, The_-_ Eliz. B. Browning 
San Grae Aaa oe aa ee H. H. Jackson 
méawand ss so Set SS Pee ene ae H. W. Longfellow 
secret Of the mda tec wees: fe oes H. W. Longfellow 
see What ‘a Lovely Shell:- 2.22 Alfred Tennyson 
song of the Sea, As. 2220, :... 0. J Bryan 
BoHsvofsthe “Wrens oie ee Alfred Tennyson 
Song of Steam, The___...._..Geo. Washington Cutter 
Sanshine/on ithe Hills joe eee H. W. Longfellow 


Sands of. D¢ei’ Phere anc weet ere Chas. Kingsley 


| 
. 


epee es eee Se 
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Suddartha and the Swan —— 


ememrsie tert y oof el Wm. Wordsworth 
Memevenvers, The 2.) ee Hannah More 
Res. eS Alfred Tennyson 
ROMEO oe a Jane Taylor 
Es ed Alfred Tennyson 
Wreck of the Hesperus, The_-_.._H. W. Longfellow 
Srmomenie Winter’. 525.2222 LL. H. W. Longfellow 
even or Nature, The.....-_.22.5.. J. G. Whittier 
DememeemiNest; AL 8 ol le Wm. Wordsworth 
Seemmeviolet, “The... 2.0.60 kt: W. C. Bryant 


Selected Poems to correlate with Geography and 
History, from Poems of Places__H. W. Longfellow 


POEMS—SIXTH YEAR. 


Soemenewmusincoln .....__......-._-:4.-.Tom “Taylor 
fereruoonin Pebruary._..---.--.- H. W. Longfellow 
Paemmamewiao, Che... te J. R. Drake 
miumavitation to the. Country --.-------- W. C. Bryant 
Peppereritige:. 6. eb el ee R. W. Emerson 
MII H. W. Longfellow 
A Winter’s Evening Hymn to My Fire--_-_J. R. Lowell 
Barbara Frietchie---.---- IU RN EE eet 2 JG Witter 
Perimeter he. 8 $22. lk H. W. Longfellow 
Pree ee tLe H. W. Longfellow 
Deer Se H. W. Longfellow 
Peewee De eR H. W. Longfellow 
Charge of the Light Brigade------- Alfred Tennyson 
Dmeeeaeelic. 2 tk H. W. Longfellow 
00 2 a a ae Rk, W. Emerson 
I Se a a eae ee Mary Howitt 
Gavyaier, lhe. /_. WISE se y= ames Bl Sir Walter Scott 
Pamemoone,. The... .- -- - 2 H. W. Longfellow 
DeETONAAY 8 en J. G. Whittier 
memerrOr stminmier 9-2. = ade goes .1G. eWihiiuer 


Murmeteee Net eet) eee J. G. Whittier 


Byening Wind, ine ans Oe eee W. C. Bryant 


Pxile of Brine is 4 a ee nee ae Sir Walter Scott 
Hlower De: Lucetsa ao Peg Wee Pee H. W. Longfellow 
Harold’s Song from the Lay of the Last Min- 

Strel. jee mere eae ee Sir Walter Scott 
Holly “Crees The wage Cee eee Robert Southey 
Hunter of the Prairies, The....._.....W. C. Bryant} 
Purricatie,; Phe kOe W. C. Bryant 
Huskers) P62 vee aa ee J. G. Whittier 
In the Old Church Tower.-_-.-..Thomas B. Aldrich | 
I Remember, I Remember______.._--- Thomas Hood 
King Solomon and the Ants_____-___-- J:Gi Wihittier 
Ladder of St. Augustine, The---_-- H.W. Longfellow | 
Lad y:: Clarewi Oi ae. eta eee Alfred ‘Tennyson | 
Legend of Brepenz, Air eatin Adelaide A. Proctor — 
Light of the Days Gone By, The---------- Alice Cary 
Lattleand: Great — 2 Je a eee Charles Mackay 
Lumberman) 7 hese eee eee J. G. Whittier 
Marseillaises “The.v (Sees e. yee Rouget-de-Lisle 
May. Byening. 2." oN eter eee W. C. Bryant 
My Heart’s im the Highlands >2. pose. Robert Burns 
New Year; [heim se eee Alfred Tennyson 
Nobility... 2.52 ..2 ie ee 
November. 2. =) 222.252 .22 e B 
Neckan leas us ce ante. eee Matthew Arnold 
Our “Braves ee Ce ee J. G. Whittier 
Pioneer: "Thele  ue e _..J. R. Lowell 
Planting of the Apple Pree, Thess W. C. Bryant 
Problem) “hes, ie ig so oe eee J. G. Whittier 
Psalm’ of [oite Gate es ee H. W. Longfellow — 
Ouietew or kyo ie ogee ee ae ee Matthew Arnold 
Restsaews 2c ote Goethe 
Rebecca’s Hymn (From iene ..z-sir Walter Scott 
Rithaeuh seg es an = ee ee ‘Thomas Hood 
Sandal phon - sco. sae eae eee H. W. Longfellow 
Settler’s Christmas Eve, The_.........--. Alice Cary 


| 
| 


| 


Sherman’s March to the Sea_..._.-_..J. G. Whittier 
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Snow Bound (Selections from)________. J. G. Whittier 
Ee ee H. W. Longfellow 
mumereene Camp, Ae Pe Bayard ‘Taylor 
Bete birt: 2k oS Thomas Hood 
Sumer mnower, The--_. 2...) ‘Thomas B. Read 
RE Alfred Tennyson 
Gumeerineed Gentian. 212. 2 W. C. Bryant 
i a ee John Keats 
Seer TOW! 8 W. C. Bryant 
Memmeeeancelion...-.. 2.2 J. R. Lowell 
Memmeerme id. im || J. R. Lowell 
Peete Willows...........-_-...,-._J. R. Lowell 
_ Watch on the Rhine, The-__.-.-Max Schneckenburger 
Meoogerdi« Winter, The._.___._..._.H. W. Longfellow 


selected Poems—’To correlate with Geography and 
History, from Poems of Places_.H. W. Longfellow 


POEMS—SEVENTH YEAR. 


Meemrrageincoln: 2_.-.-...---..22--.-- Jane Taylor 


Meee er riiis 2. ee eee J. G. Whittier 
An Interview with Miles Standish. ------ J. R. Lowell 
Pamiiy OL reedom, ‘The._......-.-.W..C. Bryant 
Merny 8 es tees te. J.G. Whittier 
PRUE IOCR so W. C. Bryant 
Pegeeremiie Baltic, The__-.....-- Thomas Campbell 
Pmeeeunition “hess. 2.222.222 25. 3.- H. H. Jackson 
0) i eee Alfred Tennyson 
Building of the Ship, The--........H. W. Longfellow 
Remeeeenarre, Ihe... ...---.-2----- EK. C. Stedman 
Pimremanwercnd, The)... .....--+-- + J. R. Lowell 
iemipiemCizdr’s Vision. 22.2. .--.---22 J. G. Whittier 
Contentment. . ---- Fe te ea Oe O. W. Holmes 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, The-_.--.---. Robert Burns 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The-.H. W. Longfellow — 
Crowded Street, The---------- ERE J. G. Whittier 
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Crown Our Washington. -_----- Hezekiah Butterworth 


Cumberland, “hege s ane eee H. W. Longfellow 
Dawr.dnd-Duskpome eee: Bathe ses F, D. Sherman 
Death:of the Hiowers, he. it oe eee W.C. Bryant 
Death of Lincoln, “Chess: oe ee W. C. Bryant 
Drummer: Boy, Thess22 2 eee J. Trowbridge 
Hyangeline:! Sagse eee gia kes H. W. Longfellow 
Ridelit yee ee bes a ee Wm. Wordsworth 
Forest) Hymn vie Sua pose W. C. Bryant 
Hreedom,Our:‘Oneene 4. see O. W. Holmes 
Prom s\ey Arm Ghai iae2 aie ee H. W. Longfellow 


Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, 
Tien nNen RSM ASS eet eaves NT O. W. Holmes 


Good: Bye Proud) Worid) 2 ie. eee R. W. Emerson 
Green ‘-Nlountdin( Boys 222 See W. C. Bryant 
Howard at Atlanta®.:._....1....._ ) ae 
Hunger and Cold.-2 2 See J. R. Lowell 
Hymn on Emancipation Proclamation._O. W. Holmes 
Hymn ‘to thecNight:) 220 H. W. Long 
Hymn toithe NorthStar]. 2" 2 2 see W. C. Bryant 
Horatius at the Bridge. 2.___\ 0. > | ae 
Independence; Belly 2 ee Anonymous 
John Browns onc ae ~~... Crstédman 
John Burns at-Gettysbure.72 7__ 2 ee Bret Harte 
LatissDe02 2 aca ee te ee J. G. Whittier 
Legend beautiful” Dhev 2 ee H. W. Longfellow 
Déexine tons, oe oi see e O. W. Holmes 
Love of - Country sz- te eon on eae Sir Walter Scott 
Lady or ohalatte G2 eae one Alfred Tennyson 
Mabel Martino ji 2c hoe. . p eee J. G. Whittier 
MyAunts oie eet ee O. W. Holmes 
Mantle of St. John De Martha________- J. G. Whittier 
Old lronsidesss 20s. Catia eee O. W. Holmes 
Old) Man Dréams,o Une ose eee O. W. Holmes 
Our Country’s Callen = oi oe ae W. C. Bryant 
Pipes of Lucknow; Dies = 2 2 ae J. G. Whittier 


Pratrit?lhes 245 Seo ee eee W. C. Bryant 


Seerepemiendar, The.) 0-22): H. W. Longfellow 
Bemeoiia sAnswer. Jo... H. W. Longfellow 
Mra 2 ean Robert Browning 
fmmmeayes The... ee Sk H. W. Longfellow 
Serene: 2. i aes HW. Lonetellow 
Revenge of Rain-in-the-Face____.._H. W. Longfellow 
RR SS a J. G. Whittier 
MMP at W. C. Bryant 
SE IGE ‘Thomas B. Read 
mmmotetade. Ihe... .. 2. bale H. W. Longfellow 
Rmreetoeson’s Ride... 222252542. J. G. Whittier 
Slave in the Dismal Swamp... --___-- H. W. Longfellow 
meri e! sh ee Montgomery 
Mammmmerntiower, Phe... 22 ik W. C. Bryant 
Boner mMarion’s Men. _ 2.22.2 22222222. W. C. Bryant 
Mempmmermar Chairs. |. 8 ae 22 a8 Ben Jonson 
Mteeeieitial eee ew NOON id W. C. Bryant 
Mewenty-second of December_--_-._--.- W. C. Bryant 
Mumatooiberty. 2 ee O. W. Holmes 
meeiaont-or, Wrong... --5.---- George P. Morris 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flock by Night 
3 all Re eee One Nahum Tale 
Meecmouiapplied .___.. ..-.---.-- Eliz. B. Browning 
1c SISA ne J. G. Whittier 


Selected Poems to correlate with Geography and 
History, from Poems of Places.H.W. Longfellow 


POEMS—EIGHTH YEAR. 


MIRE Devi oH) PE Sir Walter Scott 
Meeaieor. uena Vista... 2. ..-.--_--- J. G. Whittier 
oy spd De ES scare peepee pee Macaulay 


Awakening of Spring, The (In Memoriam) 

ho aaa ee mnie eho Alfred Tennyson 
GSE ye ey ee Pe Robert Burns 
Battle of Agincourt (Henry V)---------- Shakespeare 
BEEMAN ater lOO: 5. Je. J pane sks wees Byron 


Bells, The jill {a5 See ee ee E. A. Poe 
Bos tonitiy at se ue. ae aie ene H. W. Longfellow 


Burial of Sir John Moore, The-__-___--. Charles Wolfe — 
Cardinal Richelieu___.__..........H. W. Longfellow@ 
Chambered Nautilus, “Mhe____-.._-- _.O. W. Holmes © 
Charge at Waterloo, The.___.____-. Sir Walter Scott 
Chodd;-"B0:ac.. 2 ae eae Percy B. Shelley : 
Coliseum, ‘They ipo) tenths eee Lord ‘Byron | 
Way and Dusk oy sie ee Ff’. D. Sherman 
Death of King Arti veces eee Alfred ‘Tennyson 
Deathtot the Olde 6st 2a. ee Alfred Tennyson 
Deserted Villiage, The (Selections). _-Oliver Goldsmith 
Discovery of North Cape_-_-........H. W. Longfellow 
Hachwand sAd ee atk aera Ralph W. Emerson 


Klegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
2 SERS ES Staal A a eg ee ‘Thomas Gray 


Hihigabethie casa bee.) Sree ee ee H. W. Longfellow — 
Hivzabethoat “Tilbury ges ee eee F. T. Palgrave 
Emperor’s Bird’s Nest, The___-___- H. W. Longfellow 
Hive Before’ Waterloo, The._3..: 10.33 eens 
Marewell was ine tye ol eee ee Alfred Tennyson 
Fiery Cross of Clan Alpine, The__..Sir Walter Scott 
Flowers. 2.20.0. -.2. -22¢2202_ 2) 2 We e 
Holy Grail, The __.- en, oe en x Os Alfred Tennyson 
Home tigre aioe eee a James Montgomery 
Hymn: to Diana se Se ee ee Ben Jonson 
Idyls of the King. —_..4.._.._.+._, Alfred) enayeon 
In Time’s Swinoae- seater he eee Lucy Larcom 
Joan ot Arcsnt R Teims egal ene Mrs. F. Hemans 
Julius Cosa 27 tc eee eae Shakespeare 
Keéramos) Scag a ee rag tie H. W. Longfellow 


King John and the Abbot of Canterbury, 
ie IOI ec ees, Se ee Thomas Percy 


Docksiley ial 77 gis oars Alfred Tennyson | 
Lady) ofthe aket. sug s eee ees Sir Walter Scott 
Last Leaf, The... Jb25.5) 222 AO eye 


Vockinvateicn 0 ee Sir Walter Scott 


MmreanOLd s A 2 gos Poss Adelaide A. Proctor 


MMNECACOMIVETY 22 ek ae Sir Walter Scott 
Geetani OL Venice... 2222 ee _..Shakespeare 


0 Oe BRL ARY, tg rom Elizabeth B. Browning 
Memonecn ss Warewell._ 22.2... _20-o2 2522 Lord Byron 
emmtearon, “he. oo. k H. W. Longfellow 
On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture-.Wm. Cowper 
fepmeerorraricture, An...___-...2.-22.-- Alice Cary 
Pee bl Gest Satta Edgar A. Poe 
MEd. 2 ke Rudyard Kipling 
BME Gre eC. oy ee ee J. G. Whittier 
8 Rg J. G. Whittier 
fummmmererare) Pe 0 2 William Cowper 
perommie and Harvest._:/-..--..---- J. G. Whittier 
Memmeretine stones: i... 2.2 £222 sels e Alice Cary 
Bummmeiveaves, ‘The... ee J. R. Lowell 
neers DSL Alfred Tennyson 


Paap siancy at Zutphen__-.-....-+...-.- 
en a re Stories from English History 


Skeleton in Armor, Ch Gotten th cee H. W. Longfellow 
Bommemortvest, Ihe... 2-22-22. --.- Sir Walter Scott 
Mee ityve.......--.-.-------+- Alfred Tennyson 
0 7S Ra W. C. Bryant 
Geiewallebe Done. .-. 12 .----.-..----.J. G. Whittier 
hee SSC eh aa ads eee Percy B. Skelley 
(eae Mountain Daisy. ....---.-------Robert Burns 
Meeeeeecis, | lie. 22-2 2-----~-- =. J. G. Whittier 
Preteen wainfal -_....-..-+--.=-- J. R. Lowell 
Mastin byithe Gate: .-..----.1--.----- W. C. Bryant 
Bienen SoA Udress 2... +32 4-25- Rev. John Pierpont 
eremeinipe. Phe. ..-....--- .-- Dante G. Rossetti 
MEE ey ee a ey es See ene = Lord Byron 
Selected Poems to correlate with Geography and His- 
tory, from Poems of Places-...H. W. Longfellow 
REFERENCES. 


The poems may be found in: 
Child Life in Poetry and Prose---.--------- Whittier 
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Land of Song, Vol. 1. TL Ut. 2.)...0e K. H. Shute 


| 


: 


| 


Open Sesame, Vol. I. II. III. _--.- Bellamy & Goodwin 
Nature in. Verses! 27/20 ee Lovejoy | 
Poetry-of Seasons: . > ote 2 oa Lovejoy — 
A. Book of "Hamous Verse; 5225022 92 eee Repplier 
Poetry of Children’ 22") Eliot 
Little “Folks” EyricS 22.02 0_ <3... 35 se Sherman — 
Mother Song and Child Song. * 22-02 ae Jordan 


Heart of Oak Readers: 2-123) 
stepping Stones to Literature. —.)_ 23 soe — 
Baldwin, Séries:. 42 40.25 se -—-— 
Any Standard Edition of the Poets. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 
GENERAL COURSE. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Weeks. Furst Semester. 
20 Psychology and Child Study 
20 Drawing. 
20 Primary and Kindergarten. 
10 Reading and Literature. 
10 Language and Grammar. meses 


Second Semester. 


20 Applied Psychology and Pedagogy. 
20 Music. 

10 Arithmetic. | 

10 History. j Tce: 

10 Observation and Discussion. 


10 Nature Study. 


Weeks. 


20 
10 


[23] 


————— 
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SENIOR YEAR. 
first Semester. 


History and Science of Education. 


Nature Study. 
Geography. : | Methods. 
School Management. 
Physical Training, 10. 
Manual Training, 10. 


Second Semester. 


‘Teaching and Critic Meetings. 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 


First Semester. 


Psychology and Child Study. 
Drawing. 

Primary and Kindergarten. 
Reading and Literature. 


Language and Grammar. Methods. 


_ Second Semester. 


Music. 

Theory of Kindergarten. 
Observation and Discussion. 
Nature Study. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


; 
Fiirst Semester. 


History and Science of Education. 
Nature Study. 


20 
10 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
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Education of Man (Kindergarten Theory). 
Mother Play. 
Teaching. 


Second Semester. 


Literature. 
Program Work. 
Mother. Play. 
Teaching. 


7 =e - 
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If a student successfully completes any one of the five 

courses he shall receive from the Board of Education a  — i 
certificate. Three of these certificates shall entitle the —- 
pupil to a diploma. . 

_ The program of recitations will besoarrangedthata _ ‘ 
pupil can pursue three studies simultaneously, and will © 
have three recitations a week ineach study. In this way 
a successful student can wina diploma in three years. * 

_ Any member of the school who holds a diploma of the 

Drawing School can offer the diploma as the equivalent 

of one certificate. 
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DRAWING SCHOOL. 


THE SCHOOL IS DIVIDED INTO THREE DEPARTMENTS: ARCHI- 
TECTURAL, MECHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 
DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 


IT COVERS THREE TO FOUR YEARS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH.. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Classes Meet Three Times a Week. 


The course in Architectural and Machine Designing 
extends over three years. ‘The major part of the time 
is devoted to drawing, which embraces the elementary 
principles, projections, intersections and developments, 
the construction of curves and conic sections. 


Pupils in Architectural Drawing are made familiar with 
the various scales and architectural forms. ‘They will 
study and draw the Five Orders of Architecture. 


Carpentry will be taken up by giving rules for cutting 
all kinds of joints, followed by roof constructions and 
stair building. | 

‘The course terminates with the designing of buildings 
worked out from a given program—full sets of plans, 
including working drawings of exterior and interior de- 
tails. 

Lhe Work in Mechanical Drawing comprises the con- 
struction of curves, the application of conic sections, 
helices, screw thread, etc., to mechanical draughting, 
drawing of bolts and other standard forms, the con- 
struction and representation of gear wheels and their 
application and use in machinery. 
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p ‘The designing of a lathe or some other machine and 
the planning of a machine shop completes the course in 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, Mechanics, Phys- 
ics and ‘Technical Reading are required subjects to com- 
plete the course in Architectural and Mechanical De- 
partments. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNING DEPARTMENT. 


Crasses Meer Twick A WEEK. 


Pupils begin with drawing from elementary objects 
and plaster casts with charcoal. The training of hand 
and eye prepares the student to copy with accuracy and 
intelligence whatever forms may come before him, and 
to make him acquainted with a variety of forms, the way 
of representing them, and to study light and shade. 
The study of the Historic Ornament of all ages and 
all countries is given much prominence. ‘The curricu- 
_ lum further includes the conventionalization of natural 
flowers, drawing from antique casts, sketching from 
life, water color painting and pen and ink drawing. 

Classes in Clay Modeling and casting in plaster of 
paris are connected with the Freehand department. 

The Day Classes for Women, on Wednesday and Satur- 
day forenoon and afternoon, take up the same subjects 
as the evening classes, more prominence being given to 
color work. The object of the Freehand course is to 
train the pupils in the application of ornamental design 
to the industrial arts, to illustration or to prepare them 
for higher art schools. 

There will be a serves of lectures on art to accompany 
the regular course. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN DETAIL. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


Eirst YEAR. 


Study of Geometry for beginners. Lines, angles, — 
triangles, quadrilaterals, orthographic projections, in- — 


tersections and development of geometrical figures. 

Drawing. Geometrical problems, orthographic pro- 
jections, intersections and developments of geometrical 
figures. Drawing of architectural details from sketches. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Study of Plane and Solid Geometry. First steps in 
Algebra. Positive and negative quantities, addition, 
substraction, multiplication and division, fractions, 
equations, square and cube root. 

Drawing. Orders of architecture, isometric projec- 
tions, architectural compositions. 


‘THIRD YEAR. 


Practical calculation of masonry, timber, strength, etc. 
Study of perspective and architectural com positions— 
full sets of working drawings. : 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


First YEAR. 


In Geometry and Algebra the same subjects are taken 
up as above said for the first and second year Archi- 
tectural classes. 


Drawing. Geometrical problems, orthographic pro- 
jections, intersections, and developments of geometrical 
figures. Construction of helix, screwthread and conic 
sections. 


— 
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SECOND YEAR. 


Drawing of standard bolt, pulley, pillow block or sim- 
ilar objects and the construction and representation of 
gearing. 
THIRD YEAR. 

Study of elementary physics, practical mechanics and 
technical readings. 

Drawing. Construction of gear wheels and designing 
of a lathe or some other machine. | 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


First YEAR. 


Elementary object and cast drawing. 
Historic ornament. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Advance object and cast drawing. 


Historic ornament and polychromic design. 


THIRD AND FouRTH YEARS. 
Elective. 


Drawing from antique casts. 
Sketches from life. 

Pen and ink drawing. 

Applied designing and illustrating. 


CLAY MODELING. 


? First YEAR. 
Modeling from round and flat copies. 
‘Second YEAR. 


Original designs, historic ornament and details of 


human figure. 
Casting in plaster of paris. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
READING. ' 


First GRADE. 


Literature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale — 
and Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories (also 2d © 
gerade), Smythe. 

Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature’s © 
Byways (also 2d grade), Ford; Skyward and Back, Rob- ; 
inson; The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Brown; From 
September to June (also 2d grade), Warren. 

Geography—Around the World, First Book (also 2d 
erade), Carroll. 

Miscellaneous—The Children’s Primer, Cyr; The 
Children’s First Reader, Cyr; The Baldwin Primer; 
School Reading, First Year, Baldwin; Our Home and 
School Reader, Book 1, Taylor; New Era Reader, No. 1; 
Our Little Book for Little Folks, Crosby; The Finch 
Primer; Beginners’ Reader, No. 1, Collard. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Old-Time Stories (also 1st grade), 
Smythe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 1, Norton; Fairy 
Stories and Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables (also 
3rd grade), Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 3d grade), 
Haaren. 


Nature—Nature’s Byways (also 1st grade), Ford; All 
the Year Round, Parts 1, 2 and 3, Strong; Plant Life, 
Bass; Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side and Way Side, Vol. 
1, Wright; Cats and Dogs, Johonnot; From September 
to June (also 1st grade), Warren; The World and Its 
People, Book 1, Dunton; Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature’s Story Book, Kelly. 
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_ .Geography—Around the World, First Book (also 1st 
| grade), Carroll. 


flistory—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
‘School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No. 2; Beginners’ Reader, No. 2, Collard. 


‘THIRD GRADE. 


Literature—Rhymes and Fables (also 2d grade), 
_Haaren; Songs and Stories (also 2d grade), Haaren; 
Fairy Life, Haaren; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 2, Norton; 
Old Stories of the East, Baldwin. : 

Nature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; 
Feathers and Fur, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class 
(also 4th grade), Miller. 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 4th grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 4th grade), Andrews; The 
World and Its People, Book II., Dunton; Around the 
World, Book 2 (also 4th grade), Carroll; Aunt Martha’s 
_ Corner Cupboard (also 4th grade), Kirby; Geographical 
Reader, First Book, King. 

History—Stories of Old Greece, Firth; Young Folks’ 
History of the United States, Higginson. 

Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 3; Twilight Stories, Foulke; Braided Straws, 
Foulke. 


FourtTH GRADE. 


Literature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold, Baldwin; Fanciful Tales, Stockton; 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; A*sop’s Fables, 
Stickney; Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), Haaren; 
Fairy Tales (also 5th grade), Rolfe. | 
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Nature—My Saturday Bird Class (also 3d grade), 


Miller; Stories Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Short — 


Stories of Our Shy Neighbors, Kelly; Wings and Fins, 
Johonnot; Sea Side and Way Side, No. 3, Wright. 


Geography—Seven Little Sisters (also 3d grade), 
Andrews; Each and All (also 3d grade), Andrews; 
Around the World, Book 2 (also 3d grade), Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book III., Smith; The World and 
Its People, Book IV (also 5th grade), Coe; North America 
(also 5th grade), Carpenter; South America (also 5th and 
6th grades), Carpenter; Aunt Martha’s CornerCupboard 
(also 3d grade), Kirby; On the Farm, Parker; Geo- 
oraphical Reader, Second Book, King. 

FHiistory—-Biographical Booklets (also 5th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade), Hazard; 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans (also 
5th grade), Eggleston; The Story of the Greeks (also 
5th grade), Guerber; First Steps in the History of Our 
Country (also 5th grade), Mowry; Ten Boys (also 5th 
orade), Andrews. 

Miscellaneous—The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, .Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era 
Reader, No. 4. 


HIFTH GRADE. 


Literature—Ballads and Tales (also4th grade), Haaren; 
Fairy Tales (also 4th grade), Rolfe; Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, Stickney; Book of Tales, Swinton; Children’s 
Stories of American Literature, Wright. 

Nature—Plants and ‘Their Children, Dana; Flyers, 
Creepers and Swimmers, Johonnot. 

Geography—The World and Its People, Book IV. (also 
4th grade), Coe;’The World and Its People, Book V. (also 
6th grade), Coe; North America (also 4th grade), Carpen- 
ter; South America (also 4th and 6th grades), Carpenter; 


‘ 
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“Asia (also 6th grade), Carpenter; Geographical Reader, 
Third Book, King; Uncle Robert’s Visit (also 6th erade), 
Parker. 


History—Biographical Booklets (also 4th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers (also 5th grade), Hazard; The 
Colonies, Dutton; Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans (also 4th grade), Eggleston; Stories of Ameri- 
can Life and Adventure (also 6th grade), Eggleston; The 
Story of the Greeks (also 4th grade), Guerber ; The Story 
of the Romans (also 6th grade), Guerber; First Steps in 
the History of Our Country (also 4th grade), Mowry; 
Beginner’s American History, Montgomery; Story of 
Our Country (also 6th grade), Burton; Ten Boys (also 
4th grade), Andrews. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New Era Reader, No. 5. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Literature—Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow ; Robin- 
_ sonCrusoe, Defoe; Heartof Oak Books, Vol IV., Norton; - 
Boys of Other Countries, Taylor. 

Nature—Neighbors With Claws and Hoofs, Johonnot.. 

Geography—T he World and Its People, Book V. (also 
5th grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book VI.. 
(also 7th and 8th grades); The World and Its People,. 
Book VII. (also 7thand 8th grades), Badlam; The World 
and Its People, Book VIII. (also 7th and 8th grades), 
Kellogg; The World and Its People, Book IX. (also 7th 
and 8th grades); South America (also 4thand 5thgrades), 
Carpenter; Asia (also 5th grade), Carpenter; Uncle: 
Robert’s Visit (also 5th grade), Parker; Geographical. 
Reader, Fourth Book, King. 

History—Stories of American Life and Adventure (also 
5th grade), Eggleston; The Story of the Romans (also. 
5th grade), Guerber; Story of Our Country (also 5th 
grade), Burton; Stories of the American Reyolution,, 
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First Series (also 7th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the 
American Revolution, Second Series (also 7th grade), 
Tomlinson; The Young American (also 7th grade), 
Judson; American History (also 7th and 8th grades), 


Montgomery; School History of the United States (also © 


7th and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the United 
States (also 7th and 8th grades), Fiske; History of the 
United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Mowry; History 
of the United States (also 7th and 8th grades), Gordy. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature—Classics for Children:—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 8th grade), Seven American Classics, Swinton ; 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 6, Norton; Studies in Litera- 
ture and Composition (also 8th grade), Skinner. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI. (also 
6th and 8th grades); The World and Its People, Book 
VII. (also 6th and 8th grades), Badlam; The World and 


Its People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 8th grades), Kellogg ; | 


The World and Its People, Book IX. (also 6th and 8th 


erades) ; Geographical Reader (also 8th grade), Rupert; 


Geographical Reader, Fifth Book, King. 


ffistory—Stories of American Revolution, First Series 
' (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the American 
Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), ‘Tomlinson; 
The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; American 
History (also 6th and 8th grades), Montgomery; Stories 
of New Jersey (also 8th grade), Stockton ; Twelve Naval 
Captains, Seawell; School History of the United States 
(also 6th and 8th grades), McMaster; History of the 
United States (also 6th and 8th grades), Fiske; History 
of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), Mowry; 


History of the United States (also 6th and 8th grades), | 


Gordy. . 
Miscellaneous.—School Reading, Seventh Year, Bald- 
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win; Stories of Industry, Vol. J, Chase & Clow ; Stories 


of Industry, Vol. II., Chase & Clow. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
» Literature.—Classics for Children:—Irving’s Sketch 
Book (also 7th grade); Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. ‘The Student’s Series: 
—Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village; Selections 


from Washington Irving. Studies in Literature and 


Composition (also 7th grade), Skinner; Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales 


from Shakespeare’s Comedies, Rolfe. 


Nature.—Glimpses of the Animate World, Johonnot. 
Geography.— The World and Its People, Book VI. (also 
6th and 7th grades); The World and Its People, Book 


‘VII. (also 6th and 7th grades), Baldwin; The World 


and Its People, Book VIII. (also 6th and 7th grades), 


Kellogg; The World and Its People (also 6th and 7th 
grades); Geographical:Reader (also 7th grade), Rupert; 
_ Geographical Reader, Sixth Book, King. 


History.— Stories of New Jersey (also 7th grade), 
Stockton; American History (also 6th and 7th grades), 
Montgomery; School History of the United States (also 


6th and 7th grades), McMaster; History of the United 


States (also 6th and 7th grades), Fiske; History of the 


United States (also 6th and 7th grades), Mowry; His- 


tory of the United States (also 6th and 7th grades), 


Gordy; English History for Americans, Higginson; 
Stories from English History, Creighton; Tales from — 


English History, Rolfe; Tales from Scottish History, 
Rolfe; Scott’s Tales of Chivalry, Rolfe; Sketches from 


_ British History, Powell; Short Stories from English 


History, Blaisdell; English History, Merrill; Stories 

from Herodotus, Church; American Citizen, Dole. 
Miscellaneous.—School Reading, Eighth Year, Bald- 

win. 


Petrayaide Literature Series—AIll Grades. 
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Standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


For ‘TEAcHERS’ USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; First School Year, 
Beebe; Old Farm Fairies, McCook; Tenants of an Old 
Farm, McCook; Nature in Verse, Lovejoy; Beacon 
Lights of Patriotism, Carrington; Introduction to 
American Literature, Matthews; Words of Lincoln, 
Oldroyd; Lessons with Plants, Bailey; Handbook of 
Nature Study, Lange; Nature Study in Elementary 
Schools, Wilson; Manual of Geography, Redway; Les- 
sons in the New Geography, ‘Trotter. 


LANGUAGE. 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in Use of English, Parts I. 
and II.; Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English. 


SPELLING. 
Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies; ‘Til- 
den’s Commercial Geography; Cornell’s Outline Maps; 
W.& A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial Maps; Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Maps; Werner’s Maps. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Hornbrook’s Primary and Grammar School Arith- . 
metics; Giffin’s Number Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical 
Cards; Greenleaf’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


ALGEBRA. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 


HISTORY. 
Eggleston’s United States History. 


oy 


DRAWING. 
Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I, II., I. and IV.; 


| Prang’s Primary Course in Art Education Manuals, 


~ Parts I and I.; Prang’s Complete Course Drawing 
| Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8and 9; Drawing models, 
modeling clay, colored paper. 


MUSIC. 


Natural System of Music Readers; Song Garden, No. 
2; The Children’s Hour; Songs for Little Children ; 
Patti Hill’s Song Book; Nursery Rhymes, Elliott ; Gay- 
nor Song Book; Silver Song Series; The Coda. 


WRITING. 


Smith’s Ideal System of Vertical Penmanship; Gem 
- Vertical Spelling Blanks, Nos. 3 and 4. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping ; Eaton’s Busi- 
ness Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; Sandy’s Amer- 
ican Accountant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Webster’s International and National Dictionaries ; 
Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Holbrook’s Globes ; 
Franklin Publishing Company’s Globes ; Hooker’s First 
Book in Physiology; Smith’s Primer of Physiology 
and Hygiene; The Human Body and Its Health. 


STATIONERY. 


David’s, Stafford’s, Universal, Carter’s and Pomeroy’s 
inks; Esterbrook’ pens; Eagle pens; pen-holders; ink 
wells; ink-well covers; teachers’ ink-stands; blotters ; 
slate odie: lead pencils; spelling slates; memoran- 
dum pads; enameled crayon; practice paper for writing 
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and drawing; foolscap and examination paper; mucilage; : | 
perfumed paste; thermometers; 12-inch rulers; numeral 4 
frames; Graphic scrap books; rubber hand stamps; © 
Eagle Pencil Company’s compasses; Diamond and felt © 
rubber erasers; New York silicate book slates. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics—Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic ; 
Wentworth’s Shorter Course Algebra; Wentworth’s 
School Algebra; Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geome- 
try; Wentworth and Hill’s Mathematical Problems; 
Gore’s Plane and Solid Geometry; Estill’s Numerical 
Problems in Plane Geometry with Metric and Logarith- 
mic Tables; McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra; 
Crockett’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with 
tables. 


Latin—Jones’ Prose Composition; Greenough and 
Kittredge’s Virgil; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; Harkness’ 
Grammar, new edition; Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Kelsey’s Cesar; Daniell’s Latin Prose; Collar & Daniell’s 
First Latin Book; Kelsey’s Cicero; Daniele New Latin 
Com position, pe I. and II. revised. 


Greck—Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composi- 
tion; Goodwin’s Xenophon Anabasis ; Pennell’s Ancient 
Greece; Smith’s Smaller History of Greece; Keep’s 
Iliad ; White’s First Greek Book, new edition; Seymour’s 
Iliad, ‘Books I.—VI. with vocabulary ; Harper & Castle’ Ss 
Exercises in Greek Prose. 


German—Worman’s First Book; Joynes—Meissner’s 
German Grammar; Joynes—Meissner’s German Reader; 
Herman Boison’s German. Prose; Sheldon’s German 
Grammar; Brandt’s German Reader; Stein’s German Ex- 
ercises; Minna von Barnhelm; Hermann and Dorothea; 
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-Luben Auswahl Il; Kluge German Literature; German 
| Texts (Heath); German: Texts (A. B. C.); German 
Classical Texts. 


French—Edgren’s French Grammar ; Super’s Prepar- 


_atory Reader; Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin. 


English—Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English; 
Pancoast’s Representative English Literature; The 


_ Lake English Classics; Pocket English Classics; Eng- 
lish Classic Series; Riverside Literature Series; Stand- 


ard English Classics; Eclectic English Classics; Long- 


- man’s English Classics; Baskerville & Sewell’s English 


Grammar; Webster’s English Composition and Litera- 


_ ture; Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition; 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 
ffistory—Coman & Kendall’s History of England ; Bots- 


_ ford’s History of Greece; Brownson’s Smith’s History 
_ of Greece; Channing’s Students’ History of the United 


States ; McLaughlin’s History of the American Nation ; 
Fiske’s History of the United States; Hart’s Source 
Book of American History; Montgomery’s English 


® History; Montgomery’s Students’ History of the United 


States; Myer’s Eastern Nations and Greece; Myer’s 
General History; Hart’s Epochs of American History. 


Natural Science—Dana’s. Geological Story; Lockyer’s 
Astronomy ; Williams’ Chemistry ; Hutchinson’s Physi- 
ology and Hygiene; Gray’s How Plants Grow; Bergen’s 
Botany; Houston’s Physical Geography; Avery’s Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy; Avery’s School Physics; 
Burnet’s School Zoology; Newcome’s Elements of As- 


tronomy ; Manualof Experimental Physics. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers; The Tri- 
um ph. ) 
Miscellaneous—Peterman’s Civil Government; Laugh- 
lin’s Elements of Political Economy; Webster’s Inter- 


‘national and National Dictionaries; Sandy’s Bookkeep- 
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ing; Clark’s Commercial Law; Gibbon’s History of © 


Commerce; Bullock’s Introduction to the Study of 
Economics; Kiepert’s Classical Maps; Johnston’s Classi- 


cal Maps; Spruner-Bretschneider’s Historical Wall © 


Maps of Europe; MacCoun’s Historical Charts. 


Stationery—Same as for grammar schools, and in addi- 


tion blank books for commercial department. 
- Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Scoence—Halleck’s Psychology. 


Music—The ‘Triumph; Natural System of Music 
Readers. 


Stattonery—Same as for grammar schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Weineck’s Guide to English. 
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INSTRUCTIONS, 
FOR PREPARING CARDS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the public schools in a manner pre- 
scribed by the City Superintendent and in accordance 
with Article V., Section 11, of the Regulations. These 

records shall be uniform in all schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS. 


first.—Any pupil who shall have been present five 
days during any term shall be enrolled asa member of 
the school, and whenever present five days during any 
one month shall be considered an enrolled pupil for that 
month. 


~ Second.—When a teacher shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence that a pupil has left school, without the intention 
of returning, such pupil’s name shall be immediately 
stricken from the roll; but any absence recorded 
against such pupil, before the teacher received such in- 
formation, shall remain and shall be regarded as other 
absences. 


Third —When a pupilis suspended from school, by 
any of the rules of the Board, his or her name shall be 
stricken from the roll forthwith. 


Fourth—When a pupil has been absent from school 
more than five consecutive days for any cause, his or her 
name shall be stricken from the roll at the end of five 
days. ‘The absence, however, shall be recorded while 
the name remains on the roll. 
 Fifth.—Regular pupils, whose names have been en- 

rolled, but who are not present on the first day of any 
subsequent term during that year, shall be marked 
absent. 
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Stxth.—The number of enrolled pupils for each month 
shall consist of all such as are members of the school 
for that month in accordance with the foregoing rules. 


Seventh.—The average daily attendance of any class 
or school, for any period of time, shall be found by 
dividing the whole number of days the pupils have been 
present by the the number of days the school has been 
open during such period. 

Lighth.—The percentage of attendance shall be found © 

by dividing the average daily attendance by the average 
number enrolled. 


DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 


The scholarship and deportment of each pupil shall be © 
marked on his cardas follows: “Satisfactory ’’ and ‘*Not » 
Satisfactory.” | 

The card sent home will show the actual standing of 
the pupil and should also show the number of days 
absent and the times tardy, and whether on account of © 
sickness or otherwise. 


YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. 


At the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, 
grammar and primary schools who have not been fardy 
nor absent more than fen days during the year, and that 
on account of personal sickness or deathin the family of — 
which the pupil isa member, and whose record for the 
year has been satisfactory in all subjects, shall receive 
testimonials for ‘‘DisrINGUISHED Merrit.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during 
the year will take with them a certificate of their record 
from the school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from 
sickness—and no tardiness will be excused. 


Evang or Wy 


RULES OF THE BOARD. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE SCHOOLS. 


a sao) OO Bay Sh 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the Tues- 
day next succeeding the first Monday after the first day 
_ of May in each year, for the purpose of organization, at 
which time a President shall be elected for the ensuing 
year; but should no election take place at that meeting, 
said election shall be in order at any meeting convened 
thereafter. | 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular, monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the 
meeting shall be eight o’clock, P. M., during the year. 
At the hour Poorited the roll shall in called and the 
names of the members then present recorded by the 
Secretary. The names of other members shall be re- 
corded as they may afterward appear. As soon as a 
quorum shall be present the Board shall proceed to bus- 
iness, and, after the organization, no member shall 
retire without the permission of the Chair. 

3. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Com- 
missioners of the Board, and no resolution or order 
shall be adopted unless with the consent of a like num- 
ber; but a less number may adjourn from time to time. 
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4. Special meetings may be called by the President | 
when he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called 
whenever requested in writing by five members. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


~ 


5. ‘The President, or in his absence, a President Avo © 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall 
preserve order and decorum, may speak to points of 
order, and decide all questions of order, subject to an 
appeal to the Board on motion of any member, regularly 
seconded; and no other business shall be in order until 
the appeal shall have been decided. He may express 
his opinion on any subject under debate, but in such 
case he shall leave the chair and not resume it while the 
question is pending; but he may state facts, give his 
opinion on questions of order, or explaim his vote with- 
out leaving his seat. He shall appoint all committees 
and be ex-oficio a member of the same. He shall also 
be the executive officer of the Board, and as such, effect 
insurance, sign contracts and leases, and perform such 
other duties as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY. | 


6. ‘The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings ; notify the chairman of every special commit- 
tee, stating the duties assigned and the names of his 
associates ; keep a full account of all moneys received 
and expended, and a separate and detailed account with 
each school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered 
by the Board; prepare monthly a schedule of the names 
of the officers, teachers and janitors in the schools, and 
the amount of salary due to each, also, quarterly, of the 
names of the persons towhom rent is due and the amount 
due to each, and transmit the same to the City Auditor of 
Accounts. Heshall, under the direction and rules of the 
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Board ,and ofthe severalcommittees, order all supplies for 

the Peiéels and keep a duplicate of his orders, and have 
| charge of the supplies in stock; he shall also have the 
custody of the records, books, ca papers of the Board. 
He shall keep his office open daily from 8 A. M. until 5 
)P. M. (excepting Satur days, when the offices of the 
) Board shall be closed at 12 M.,) and perform such other 
) duties as may be required by law or the Board, and his 
"compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


» 7. The Assistant Secretary shallassist the Secretary 
in the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the 
' Secretary he shall perform the duties of that office and 
' ‘render such other services as the Board may require. 

| His compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and visit them regularly and as frequently 
as possible. He shall, with the Committee on Text 
' Books, Course of Study and Examinations, have the 
_ general direction and control of all examinations, and 
_ see that the regulations of the Board in relation to the 
' schools are carried into effect. He shall receive the 
' reports ofthe principals ; keep fulland accurate statistics 
of the schools in a suitable book or books ; report to the 
‘ Board, monthly, the condition of the schools, with his 

suggestions thereon, and make the annual report to the 

Board required by law. He shall call and conduct, or 
- cause to be conducted from time to time, such meetings 
of the teachers as he may deem advisable, or as the 
| Board or any committee thereof may direct. He shall 

devote his whole time to the discharge of his official 
- duties, and his compensation shall be such as the Board 
_ may prescribe. 
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DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION — 
AND REPAIRS. 


9, The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating and ventilation and re- 
pairs of school houses under the direction of the com- — 
mittees having charge of the same. He shall perform 
such other duties as the Board or the committees named 
may require. He shallalso attend the meetings of the 
committees under whose direction he discharges the 
duties of his office, including the Committee on Finance, 
to explain bills coming under his supervision ; report 
daily at the office of the Board, and remain there when 
not elsewhere employed. His compensation shall be as 
the Board may prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. ‘The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows : 


Committee on Finance, seven members. 
2. Committee on Schoolhouses, seven members. 
3. Committee on Repairs, seven members. 
4. Committee on Heating and Ventilating, seven 
members. 
5. Committee on Teachers, seven members. 
6. Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, seven members. 
7. Committee on Evening Schools, seven members. 
8. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 
Examinations, seven members. 
9. Committee on Furniture and Supplies, seven 
- members. | 
10. Committee on Sanitary Regulations, seven mem- 
bers. 
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11. THe Commirrre on Finance shall present to the 
Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an esti- 
mate of the amount of money required for the support of 
the publicschools during the year, specifying, as provided 
in Title V.of the Charter of the City of Newark, the 
several sums for each branch of expenditure, and 
apportion the actual amounts appropriated for the use 
of this Board as soon as possible after such appropria- 
tion; supervise and examine the accounts of receipts 
and disbursements in the Secretary’s office, and report 
to the Board at each regular meeting the amounts re- 
ceived and expended under each branch of the expendi- 
ture from the commencement of the fiscal year. Also, 
in case of necessity, after consultation with the commit- 
tees interested, they shall readjust and reapportion the 
allotments to the several branches of expenditure, and 
report the same to the Board; and report from time to 
time on the character and propriety of all additional or 
extraordinary expenditures, and have general charge 
and supervision of all the financial affairs of the Board. 
They shall also receive and examine all bills and accounts 
referred to them by the Board, and if satisfied of their 
correctness, shall so certify thereon and return the 
same to the Board at their next regular meeting after 
such reference, unless required by the Board to report 
thereon sooner, and shall auditand approve, before pay- 
ment, the pay and rent rolls. They shall also examine 
into allcontraverted claims and report thereon to the 
Board. 

12. THe CommirrEE ON SCHOOLHOUSES shall have: 
supervision of school sites and buildings ; recommend 
appropriate sites for schoolhouses ; prepare and submit. 
to the Board plans and specifications for the erection of 
such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board, and cause all contracts for the perform-. 
ance of the work to be duly executed, heating and venti- 
lating methods included. 


[25] 
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13. THE COMMITTEE ON Repairs shall have supervision 
and charge of all ordinary repairs; shall visit and ex- 
amine the schoolhouses and report.to the Board at the 
regular meeting in June the condition and wants of each 
for the ensuing year, with estimates of the expenditures 
necessary to meet the same. ‘They shall submit plans 
and specifications for any extraordinary repairs, and, 
under the direction of the Board, cause all contracts 
therefor to be properly executed. 

14. THe COMMITTEE ON HEATING AND VENTILATING 
shall, under the direction of the Board, have charge and 
control of all heating and ventilating apparatus and 
appliances for the schools. ‘They shall, by contract or 
otherwise, cause the same to be cleaned, repaired and 
refitted and supply the necessary fuel. ‘They shall, on 
the recommendation of Commissioners, examine all can- 
didates for positions as janitors, and recommend to the 
Board for appointment such as they deem qualified, and 
determine the salaries to be paid. They shall prescribe 
the duties of janitors, and publish directions for their 
government, and for cause may recommend to the Board 
their discharge, of which recommendation they shall 
give notice to the proper Commissioners. If a vacancy 
occurs between the meetings of the Board, the Chairman 
of the Committee shall have power to temporarily appoint 
janitors, and the Chairman may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners, in emergency, suspend a jani- 
tor until the case shall be acted upon by the Committee 
and the Board. 

15. ‘THE ComMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall, with the City 
Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions as 
teachers in the Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar 
Schools, and recommend to the Board suchas they deem 
qualified. With the City Superintendent, they may tem- 
porarily employ and determine the grade of teachers in 
such schools, but temporary appointments shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board for approval or rejection at its next 
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meeting. ‘Theyshall determine the salaries for teachers 
in schools under their supervision and report the same 
to the Board for its approval. They shall investigate all 
complaints made against teachers, and report thereon to 
the Board whenever required; and with the sanction of 
the President, may, in emergency, suspend a teacher 
until the case shall have been acted upon by the Board. 
In cases of suspension, a written statement of facts upon 
which suspension is based shall be filed in the office of 
the City Superintendent for the information of the Com- 
missioners. ‘They shall perform such other duties as 
may be prescribed by the regulations or directed by the 
Board. 

16. THE ComMITTEE ON NorMAL AND TRAINING AND 
Hicu Scuoots shall have supervision of such schools. 
They shall, with the City Superintendent, examine all 
applicants for positions as teachers in such schools, and 
shall recommend to the Board such as they deem quali- 
fied. They shall determine the salaries of teachers in 
- Normal and Training and High Schools, and report the 
same to the Board for its approval. ‘They shall, also, 
from time to time, recommend such regulations for the 
management of these schools asthey may deem advisable. 
They shall exercise supervision and perform duties with 
reference to the schools and teachers under their care in 
all respects similar to those required of the Committee 
on Teachers toward the other schools and teachers of 
the city, as specified in Rule 15. 

17. Tae CommirrrEE ON EVENING AND DRAWING 
ScHoors shall have the supervision of such schools. They 
shall, with the City Superintendent, examine all appli- 
cants for positions as teachersin such schools and recom- 
mend to the Board such as they deem qualified. They 
shall, also, from time to time, recommend such regula- 
tions for their management as they may deem advisable, 
and by personal inspection and examination acquaint 
themselves with their condition and report thereon to the 
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Board. ‘They shall exercise supervision and perform 
duties regarding the Evening and Drawing Schools and 
the teachers therein similar in all respects to those re- 
quired of the Committee on Teachers toward the schools 
under their care, as specified in Rule 15. 


18. THe CoMMITTEE ON TExT Books, COURSE OF STUDY 
AND EXAMINATIONS Shall, from time to time, recommend 
to the Board such school books, maps, globes, charts and 
illustrative apparatus as they may think best adapted to 
the wants of the schools, but no vote shall be taken upon 
such recommendation until one month has elapsed, and 
no text book intended to supersede one in use shall be 
introduced except at the commencement of a term. 
They shall contract for'such supplies, for books, maps 
and stationery, superintend the printing’ of all reports, 
documents, blank forms, etc., that may be especially 
ordered by the Board, or required in the transactions of 
the current business of the schools, and provide for their 
regular delivery by the contractor to the Secretary of 
the Board, and they shall have charge of the course of» 
study in all the schools, and, from time-to time, recom- 
mend such alterations and revisions thereof as they 
may deem proper. ‘They shall also direct and, with the 
Superintendent, prescribe the times and rules for all 
examinations which may be ordered by the Board. 


19. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUP- 
pLires shall, under the direction of the Board, provide 
the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles not 
specified in the rules defining the duties of other com- 
mittees. | 


20. ‘THE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS Shall 
have supervision of the sanitary condition of the schools 
and their surroundings, and, from time to time, recom- 
mend such measures as they may deem necessary for 
the prevention of disease and the promotion of the health 
of the pupils and teachers. 
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| 21. All committees shall discharge their duties with- 
_ out special direction of the Board, where the power is 
_ expressly given ; but no action of a committee shall be 
binding until reported to and approved by the Board. 
No member of the Board shall be interested in or derive 
pecuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, from any con- 
tract, agreement or purchase made by or for any com- 
mittee of the Board. Every report shall be signed by a 
majority of the committee and shall contain a statement 
of facts, with their opinion in writing. No report shall 
be made by a committee unless the subject thereof shall 
have been considered ata meeting of which the members 
have been notified. When such report is made, a 


_ minority of the committee may also present their views 


in writing. 
RULES OF ORDER. 


22. ‘The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 


Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 

Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


ak 
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The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

23. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and, if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to 
writing, and when any such motion or resolution shall 
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have been stated by the Chair, or read by the Secretary, 
it shall be deemed to be in possession of the Board. 


24. It shall be in order for a member at any time, 
when the attention of the Board is not occupied with 
other business, to make inquiries in regard to any sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of the Board, and to re- 
ceive answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to 
make the subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except 
on a motion made and seconded at an appropriate time 
in the order of business. Such inquiry shall in ail cases be 
addressed to the Chair, andthe reply made by him or 
by the member specially directed by him toreply. No 
member shall interrupt another in possession of the 
floor without his consent, nor then, except to correct a 
misapprehension or a misrepresentation. 


25. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting, except by general consent; 
nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten 
minutes at one time without like consent. 


26. Ifany member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may 
call him to order, in which case the member shall resume 
his seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide the same without debate; but such decision. 
may be appealed from, in which case the Board shall de- 
cide. 


27. Whena question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received except— 


‘To adjourn. 

To lay on the table. 

The previous question. 

‘To commit. 

‘To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone toa certain time. 
To amend. 
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—which motion shall have precedence in theorder named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the pre- 
vious question, shall be decided without debate. 


28. ‘The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
‘Shall the main question be now put?” and its effect 
shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct 
vote, first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the 
main question. 


29, ‘The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any ques- 
tion on demand of onemember. Every member present 
shall vote when his name is called, if required by the 
President or any other member, and the names of the 
members refusing to vote upon any resolution shall be 
recorded as voting in the negative. 


30. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
‘motion of a member who voted with the majority, not 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


31. The Board may form itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the 
Board so far as applicable, and a motion for the commit- 
tee to rise may be made by any member at any time. 


32. In other respects the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of par- 
liamentary law, for which rules ‘‘Cushing’s Law and 
Practice of Legislative Assemblies” shall be accepted 
as authority. 


RE GILACA LIONS 


FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


IL—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


1.—ESTABLISHED. 


The schools under the eovernment of the Board — 
shall be graded and classified as follows: 3 


Kindergarten, 

Primary and Grammar, 
High, 

Normal, 


which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as 
the Board may from time to time determine. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, drawing and vocal music. No 
pupil shall be admitted under five years of age. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Primary Course, 
grammar, history, composition and declamation. 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school 
without a certificate of graduation from a primary 
school; or, if the applicant has not been in attendance 
at a primary school, upon personal examination by the 
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principal of such grammar school; but should any 
‘primary school be insufficient to accommodate the 
children entitled to and applying for admission, while 
there is room for more pupils in the grammar depart- 
“ment, the Commissioners of the ward may admit pupils 
of a lower grade into the grammar department; and 
“should the reverse be the case, the vacancies may be 
filled by keeping the pupils longer in the primary school, 
the studies pursued determining the grade of the class. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit 
the same. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School shall comprise a male and female 
department, and shall be under the general government 
of a male principal, with male assistants for the male 
department, and a female vice principal, with female 
assistants for the female department. 
The High School Course shall comprise in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Grammar Course, 
the elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, alge- 
bra, bookkeeping, geometry, geology, drawing and such 
other branches, including Latin, Greek, German and 
French languages, and the higher mathematics, as the 
Board shall préscribe. Attention shall also be paid to 
gymnastic exercises for the development and health of 
the pupils. The introduction and continuance of any 
study prescribed shall be discretionary with the Com- 
mittee on Normal and Training and High Schools, in 
conjunction with the President and City Superintendent. 
No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without ja certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school; or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. ‘The Colored 
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School, in its relation]to the High School, as to candi- 
dates for admission thereto, shall rank as a grammar 
school. 

Special examinations may be held and pupils qualified 
for admission at that stage of the course received at 
the commencement of any term. ‘Those from the 
grammar schools shall have the preference. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their 
discretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their 
membership by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normal and Training School, for the training and 
education of teachers, shall be maintained in the T'rain- 
ing School building, under a principal and such assis- 
tants aS may be necessary. It shall consist of two 
grades, requiring two years to complete the course of 
study, and shall be conducted in all respects as a model 
school. Pupils shall spend at least eight weeks of the 
Normal School year in the Training School, and, under 
the direction of a regular teacher, conduct class exer- 
cises, and while thus engaged shall be subject to the 
same direction of the principal of the Training School 
as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School; or, if the applicant 
has not been in attendance at the High School, upon an 
examination equivalent to that to which the pupils of the 
High School are subjected for graduation. Non-resi- 
dents, upon payment of such tuition fee as shall be 
established by the Board, may be admitted, under the 
direction of the Committee on Normal and Training and 
High Schools. All pupils upon entering the school will 
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be required to sign a written declaration of intention to 
teach in the schools of this city, if desired. 

The President of the Board shall, after the examina- 
tion and on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Normal and Training and High Schools and the City 
Superintendent, grant diplomas of graduation, which 
shall also be certificates of qualification to teach. 

The Board shall designate one of the public schools 
‘to be used for a training or practice school for the pupils 

of the Normal School. 


2. DISCRETIONARY. 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board, 
may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 


Intermediate Schools. 
Evening Schools. 
Industrial Schools. 
Colored Schools. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The intermediate schools shall consist of the primary 
grades, together with the sixth and fifth grades, gram- 
mar department, and a certificate shall be given to any 
graduate from such schools, which shall admit such 
graduates to the grammar school of the grammar school 
district in which he resides. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct, for the instruction 
of persons unable to attend school during the day, 
wherein may be taught the studies prescribed for the 
grammar schools, with the addition of bookkeeping and 
mechanical drawing, at the discretion of the City Super- 
intendent. ‘The termsand conditions of admission shall 
be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be ad- 
mitted under twelve years of age. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial Schools shall be for the instruction of poo 
and destitute children in primary studies, and such 
’ industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but no 
expenditure shall be made by the Board for such 
schools, except for educational purposes, nor shall the 


Board pay more than two hundred dollars per annum on 
account of rent for any such school. | 


Y 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


‘The colored schools shall be for the special accommo- 
dation of colored children, who shall be admitted on 
application to the principals, and the said schools shall 
be conducted in conformity with the regulations of the 
Board, so far as the same are applicable. 


IL—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 
1. TERMS. an 


The school year shall commence on the second Mon- 
day in September, and terminate on the Friday next 
preceding the fourth day of July, and be divided into 
three terms, ending respectively on the Friday next 
preceding Christmas, the Friday next preceding the 
first day of April, and the Friday next preceding the 
fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS. 


‘The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year’s 
Day inclusive, one week, which shall include the first 
day of April and all legal holidays. When any holiday 
shall occur on Thursday, the schools shallalso be closed 
on the following Friday. At no other time shall the 
schools be closed, except by resolution of the Board, or 
by special consent of the President or the City Super- 
intendent of schools. 
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IIlIl.— SESSIONS. 


1. PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, 
five days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive; and there shall be two sessions daily—a morning 
session, from 9 A. m. to 11:45 A. mM. with a recess as 
‘directed by the City Superintendent, and an afternoon 
‘session, from 1:30 p. m. to 3:30 p. M., with calisthenic 
exercises in the school room near the middle of the 
session. In the first grade of the primary depart- 
ments an afternoon recess of ten minutes, to be super- 
vised by the assistants of that grade, may be given, at 
the discretion of the City Superintendent and the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

The Committee on Teachers may, at its discretion, 
authorize in such schools of the city, wherever it may 
‘seem advisable, the holding of a morning session from 9 
to 11.45 a. m., with the usual recess, and an afternoon 
session from 1.15 to 3.30 P. M. 


2. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the High School and Colored School, at the discre- 
tion of the City Superintendent, the noon intermission 
may be reduced to half an hour, and the school may be 
dismissed at 2.30 P. M. . 


3. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, the noon intermission may be reduced 
to one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 P. M. 


4. | SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days the pupils of the first 
and second grades, primary department, may be ex- 
cused by the principal from returning to school in the 
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afternoon. ‘The principal shall promptly notify the 
City Superintendent of such action. 


5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


‘The evening schools, during their continuance, shall 
be open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The session shall commence at 
7.30 p. mM. and close at 9.30 P. M. 


IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


‘he morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
without comment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vocal music, at the discretion of the principal, may be. 
added to these exercises, but together they shall occupy 
_ no more than fifteen minutes. 


V.—PUPILS. 


1. ADMISSION. 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admis- 
sion to any school, and the certificate of a physician shall 
be necessary as to either before enrollment; but where 
insusceptibility to the vaccine virus shall be claimed or 
reasonably demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Sani- 
tary Committee, such children may be admitted to 
school under such provisions and restrictions as the said 
- Committee may decide upon in each individual case. 

‘Teachers and pupils residing in a house where in- 
fectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and shall not be 
readmitted except upona certificate from the Board of 
Health that all danger of contagion is passed. 
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(6) Personal.—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean ; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be 
admitted to any school. 


2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Com- 
mittee on Permits shall give a written permit to attend 
elsewhere. } 

All applications for permits must be presented in 
writing to the committee at the rooms of the Board of 
Education, stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, 
shall be kept on file in the office of the principal of the 
school until the close of the school year, and no permit 
shall extend beyond the school year. | 
Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school, 
removing from a district, may complete their course in 
the school in which they have been attending without 
special permission, unless theirplaces are required for 
the accommodation of children residing in such district. 
The Committee on Permits shall consist of the Presi- 
dent of the Board, the Chairman of the Committee on 
“Teachers and the City Superintendent. 


3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a 
class of the grade which examination shall show him 
prepared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class 
room. | , 

' No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be 


thirty. 
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4. ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents.—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher shall personally inform the 
parents or guardian of the fact, unless the principal has 
satisfactory information that the parent has knowledge | 
of such absence. No pupil shall, under any circum- 
stances whatever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain | 
the cause of any other pupil’s absence from school. 

(b) Suspenston.—Any pupil who shall have been ab- 
sent ten days (or evenings in the evening school), 
during the term, may be suspended from school during 
the remainder of the term, unless it shall be shown to 
the satisfaction of the principal that the pupil has been © 
sick, or has been detained by sickness in his or her 
family. 


ae la 


5.- INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Schoolroon—'The course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the 
published Manual of Instruction, with such variations 
therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in his dis- 
cretion, order in any school or class. | 

(6) Preparations of Lessons Out of School.—No ai 
of a grade lower than the sixth shall be required to 
prepare any lesson out of school. 

No pupil of the sixth or any higher grade shall be © 
required to prepare more than one lesson out of school; 
nor shall any pupil take any book or slate from a school — 
building except for such preparation. 


6. DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly, 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the 
personal supervision of their respective teachers; but 
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no pupil shall be deprived of recess or noon inter- 
mission. 

(6) Suspension.—Principals shall have power to sus- 
pend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the Commissioners of the 
ward in which the school is located, and also (except in - 
cases of permits) to the Commissioners of the ward of 
which the pupil is a resident, who shall investigate the 
facts and confirm or annul the suspension. Suspension 
from the High School or evening schools shall be re- 
ported without delay to the standing committees on 
such schools, respectively, who shall investigate the 
facts and confirm or annul the suspension. 


7. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a 
manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform 
in all schools of the same grade. 


8. CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded to 
pupils in the primary and grammar schools whose 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment: 
shall entitle them to the same. 


9. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle 


them to the same. 
10. | BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites to obtain cer- 
tificates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and 
communicated to teachers by the City Superintendent in 


(26) 
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‘“Instructions,’’ to be furnished by him to principals. 
For any extremely stormy or inclement. day, the 
President of the Board and City Superintendent may 
order marks for absence to be canceled in all the schools, 
which orders shall be published in two newspapers of 
the city on the Saturday next succeeding the making of 
the same. 


11. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles 
needed in the school room shall be furnished without 
cost to the pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged 
must be replaced. | 

(6) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be 
paid for by the parent or guardian in accordance witha 
bill to be rendered by the principal. In case payment 
be refused the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in 
sub-division ‘‘B,’’ under the head of ‘‘Discipline.”’ — 


VI.—TEACHERS. 
1. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 
The teachers shall rank, and in all records and 


schedules of the Board be designated, as— 


Principals. 
Vice-Principals. 
Head Assistants. 
First Assistants. 
Assistants. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 
PRINCIPALS. 


(a) fteports.—Principals shall be immediately re- 
sponsible to the City Superintendent, to whom they 
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shall make the reports prescribed in these regulations, 
or which may be required by him from time to time 
for his information, and shall meet with him for confer- 
ence as often as he may deem necessary. 


‘They shallsee that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school 
supplies, which requisitions shall be approved by the 
City Superintendent, and keep in their offices for in- 
spection such records and files and make such reports 
and returns to the Secretary of the Board as are pre- 
scribed in these regulations or may be required by the 
Board. 


(6) Authority.—Principals shall have charge and con- 
trol of their school, school buildings and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruc- 
tion and discipline ; and shall, when not in charge of reg- 
ular classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice prin- 
cipals and assistants in the management of their depart- 
ments and classes, and may require them to remain 
after school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for 
instruction and conference. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the per- 
formance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, 
and report any neglect thereof to the committee. 


(ec) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, ren- 
der the bills and enforce the collections and penalties 
prescribed by the Board for the same, render account 
and make return annually of the sums collected pursuant 
thereto. 

They shall remain in the city during the last week of 
the summer vacation and personally supervise the clean- 
ing and preparation of the school houses and class 
rooms, and see that the same, and the furniture and 
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before the opening of the new session. 

(d) RPeception of Vzsitors.—They shall receive all 
visitors and afford them proper accommodation and 
facilities for seeing school work, but with such limita- 
tions as Shall prevent annoyance or interruption to 
teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school 
for the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book 
or other article, nor shall they distribute. circulars, 
tickets or advertisements, or give notice to the pupils 
under their charge of any exhibition or business, or per- 
mit the same to be done on the school premises. 


VICE. PRINCIPALS. 


Vice principals shall have general charge of the floor 
or department with which they are connected, and shall 
transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all 
directions of the principals. 

In the absence of the principal the vice principal of 
the highest grade, or should there be no vice principal, 
the senior assistant of the highest grade shall assume 
his station and duties. 

Every vice principal shall also have charge of a regu- 
lar class of the highest grade of her department, and 
conduct and make the reports concerning the same pre- 
scribed in the regulations for assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, 
personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in 
accordance with the ‘‘ Manual of Instruction ;’’ keep 
records of attendance, scholarship and deportment; have 


charge of the school room property and protect it from | 


injury or mutilation, as far as possible, and report any 
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injury to the same; enforce order and discipline in the 
Classes, so far as possible without appeal to the princi- 
pal, and render to him such assistance in the halls, 
courts and yards pertaining to the school buildings at the 
opening, recess, intermission and dismission, as he may — 
deem necessary. 

Seer PE los 


Incase of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice principals or assistants may be called 
upon by principals to perform, appeal may be made to 
the City Superintendent, which appeal shall be in 
writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at 
their stations or class rooms, and prepare for duty, 
fifteen minutes before the opening of the school session, 
and the school hours shall be devoted to the interests of 
the Board, to the exclusion of any other employment, 
study or pursuit. 

(6) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate reg- 
ister of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in 
each instance, and report the same annually to the City 
Superintendent; the absence under the heads “with 
permission” and ‘ without permission ;” the tardiness 
under the heads “excused”? and ‘“‘not excused.” 
Teachers shall mark their time according to the school 
clock, as regulated by the principal. 

(c) Tardiness.—As often as the “unexcused”’ tardy 
marks of the teacher shall amount to five, principals 
shall make special report of the same to the City 
Superintendent. » 

(d) Visiting for Instruction.—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours when- 
ever the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such 
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visitation, for the instruction of the teacher, and shall 
make report of the same to the principal. 


5. SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules—The salaries of all teachers shall be 
in accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed 
by the Board, which schedules shall provide for an 
annual increase through a term of years to a maximum. 
No schedule shall be changed except at the commence- 
ment of the school year. | 

(6) lIncrease.—The annual increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be determined by the date of original appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be 
regarded as new appointments, provided that no pro- 
motion shall work a decrease or prevent the increase of 
salary by reason of term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. 

The salary of any teacher entering or leaving the 
employ of the Board between any two payments shall be 
in proportion to the salary for that period which the 
number of days of actual service bears to the whole 
number of school days in such period, and all deductions 
from salaries on account of absence shall be upon the 
same basis. 


(d) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sickness 
(whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen days in 
any one month) shall forfeit the pay of their substitutes. 
For absence more than fifteen days, but not exceeding 
thirty consecutive school days, the Committee on 
‘Teachers may grant salary, less substitutes’ pay, at its 
discretion. If the time of such absence exceeds fifteen 
days in any one month, the salaries of such teachers 
shall be deducted for the time, and the Secretary shall 
pay the substitute as required. 

(e) Forfeiture.—Teachers absent from school duty, 
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except on account of sickness, shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall 
count as one-half day’s absence, and a corresponding 
deduction be made at the next payment. | 

(f) Lelief.—Appeal for relief from any such forfeit- 
ure or loss may be made to the Committee on Teachers, 
who may, at its discretion, relieve therefrom, provided 
that no teacher shall receive any such relief for absence. 
for more than thirty consecutive school days. 

(2°) Angagements.—All engagements of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the ‘school year.”? No 
teacher shall be connected with any organization or 
engage in any business which, in the opinion of the 
Board, may interfere with the proper discharge of the 
duties prescribed by these regulations. 

(A) Leestgnation.—Teachers shall give one month’s 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same 
they shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


7 6. SUBSTITUTES. 

(a) Appotntment.—Teachers detained from _ school 
shall immediately notify the principal, who shall, when 
such absence exceeds one day, notify the City Superin- 

- tendent, who may appoint substitutes to discharge their 
duties during such absence. 

(6) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the 
High School, male $4.00, and female, $2.50 per day; in 
the grammar classes, male, $3.00 per day; in the gram- 
mar and primary classes, females, $1.50 per day; and in 
the evening schools the salary of regular teacher. 


7. SUPERVISORS. 


It shall be the duty of supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendent in the supervision and direction of their 
respective departments. They shall consult with him 
frequently regarding the work of the schools for the 

purpose of making suggestions and receiving his in- 
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structions. ‘They shall visit schools for the purpose of 
observing the work of teachers, of giving them instruc- 
tion and counsel, and of teaching model lessons in the 
school rooms for their benefit. During such visits they 
shall, whenever they deem it advisable, hold conferences 
of teachers for the discussion of matters connected with 
the work of the schools. ‘They shall confer with the 
principals regarding the condition of their schools and 
the work of individual teachers, making suggestions for 
the improvement of the schools and conveying the in- | 
structions received from the City Superintendent. 
They shall, in so far as possible, in their work follow 
regular programs approved by the City Superintendent, 
and whenever it is necessary to vary the programs, they 
shall notify him upon postal cards furnished for that 
purpose. ‘They shall hold and conduct meetings of 
teachers in their respective departments at such times 
and places as may be determined by the City Superin- 
tendent; at which meetings they shall discuss with them 
educational topics and the details of their work in accord- 
ance with the general plans received from the City 
Superintendent. They shall at stated times report to 
the City Superintendent upon the work of their re- | 
spective departments. 


VIIL—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all the teachers of the public schools and 
of the various grades and classes of such teachers shall 
be held from time to time at the call and under the 
direction of the City Superintendent. It shall be the 
duty of all teachers toattend such meetings when called, 
unless excused by the City Superintendent. 


VIII.—BUILDINGS. 
17. USE, 


‘The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 


ae 
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than such as are immediately connected with the system 
of public instruction, and during the school hours men- 
tioned in these regulations, unless by special permission 
of the Board. | 


2. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school appar- 
‘atus shall be kept insured for such amounts as the 
‘President may deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3279 CARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and 
‘in the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties 
as the Committee on Heating shall direct, and their 
‘compensation therefor shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school dis- 
tricts shall be as follows: 


_ PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 
) NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street, Bleecker street, Halsey street, Cen- 
tral avenue, Broad street to Market street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E.R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 


“a 
) | 


street (not including said street to] High street only) 4 
Halsey street, Central avenue, Broad street, Rector 
street to the Passaic river. 
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STATE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Nesbitt street, Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh 
avenue (not including said avenue), Belleville avenue 
(notyincluding said avenue), Broad street, Clay street, 
Ogden street, Carlisle place to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Carlisle place, Ogden 
street, Clay street, Broad street, Belleville avenue (both 
sides), Seventh avenue (both sides) to Sheffield street, , 
thence, not including said avenue, to Garside street (not 
including said street), Sixth avenue (both sides), Stone 
street, Crane street (both sides), Summer avenue, 
Fourth avenue to the river. 


- WASHINGTON:*STREET: 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street (both sides), Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both - 
sides), Belmont avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin 
street, South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High 
street (not including said street) to West Kinney street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Clinton avenue, Somerset 
street, Waverly avenue, Barclay street, Spruce street, 
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Prince street, West Kinney street (not including said 
street), High street (not including said street) to Clin- 


ton avenue. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad — 
street, Green street (not including said street), N. J. R. 
R. avenue to the Passaic river. 


7 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


_ Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, 
‘Green street (both sides), N. J. R. R.avenue to Wright 
street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


See 


- Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Elm street (not including said street), Madison street, 
Lafayette street (both sides), Jackson street (both 
sides) to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Ninth avenue, 
Warren street, Dickerson street, North Sixth street, 
“Warren street, Littleton avenue, South Orange avenue 
‘(mot including said avenue from South Eleventh street 
‘to South Highteenth street), South Eighteenth street, 
‘Bleventh avenue to the western city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


— Beginning at High street, Springfield avenue, South 
Orange avenue, (not including said avenue from Rutgers 
street to Wallace street), Wallace street, Bank street, 
High street to Springfield avenue. 

q 
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BRUCE STREET. 


Beginning at South Orange avenue, Newton street, 
Thirteenth avenue, Wallace street, Wallace place, War- 
ren street, Littleton avenue, Thirteenth avenue, Morris 
avenue (both sides), South Orange avenue (not including 
said avenue) to Newton street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit street, Bleecker street (not in- 
cluding said street), Lock street, New street, the Mor- 
ris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue, Boyden street, Sussex 
avenue, Summit street to Bleecker street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Wallace street, 
Wallace place, Warren street, Morris avenue, Central 
avenue, the Morris canal, New street, Lock street, 
Bleecker street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, Mt. 
Prospect avenue to the Second river. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Beginning at the Second river, Mount Prospect avenue, 
Chester avenue, the Morris canal, Old Bloomfield road 
to the northern city line. | 
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ABINGTON AVENUE. 


4 Beginning at the western city line, the old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, Third avenue to the western city 
line. : 


MILLER STREET. 


_ Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Poinier street (not 
including said street), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a 
‘direct westerly line to Milford avenue (both sides), Clin- 
‘ton avenue (both sides), Stratford place (both sides), 
Ayon avenue, Clinton avenue, Murray street, Broad 
‘street, Wright street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Poinier 
street. 

ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


- Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R.avenue, 
-Poinier street (both sides), Elizabeth avenue, thence in 
a direct westerly line to Milford avenue (not including 
‘said avenue), Clinton avenue (not including said avenue), 
- Stratford place (not including said place), Avon avenue, 
"West Newark R. R. to the southern city line. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Belmont avenue, West Kin- 
ney street (not including said street), Prince street, 
Spruce street, Barclay street, Waverly avenue, Somerset 
_ street, Avon avenue to Belmont avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


a Beginning at Wee ye Rs RR, avenue, Walnut street, 
McWhorter street,) New York avenue (not including 


said avenue), Pacific street, Nichols street, Jefferson 


street, Malvern street, Pacific street, Vesey street (not 
including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to Walnut 


street. 


eee 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. ave- 
nue, Vesey street (both sides), Pacific street, Malvern 
street, Jefferson street, Oliver street, Sandford street, 
South street, Avenue G to the southern city line. ! 


| 


WALNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm street (both) 
sides), Madison street, Lafayette street (not including 
said street), Van Buren street, Oliver street, Jefferson 
street, Nichols street, Pacific street, New York avenue 
(both sides), McWhorter street, Walnut street, N. J. R. 
R. avenue to Elm street. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
street, Sandford street, Oliver street, Van Buren street, 
Elm street, Lang street, Hamburg place, Bremen street, 
Niagara street, Kossuth street, Magazine street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to the Newark bay. - 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Third avenue, the 
Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western city 
line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 
Beginning at the western city line, M. & E. R. R. 


avenue, North Sixth street, Dickerson street, Warren 
street, Ninth avenue to the western city line. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & E. R. R. avenue, the Morris canal, 
Central avenue, Morris avenue, Warren street, North 
Sixth street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the canal. 


ae 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not 
including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers 
street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Kossuth street, 
‘Magazine street, Newark and Passaic R. R.,N. & N.Y. 
R. R., Ferry street, Lexington street to the Passaic 
river. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Bremen Street 
Hamburg place, Lang street, Elm street, Van Buren 
street, Lafayette street, Jackson street (not including 
said street) toN.& N. Y. R.R. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Lexington street, Ferry 
street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and Passaic Kak. 
Magazine street, Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark 
bay. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Eleventh street 
(both sides), Springfield avenue, South Sixth street (not 
including said street), South Orange avenue, South 
Eleventh street (not including said street), Springfield 
avenue (both sides), South Fourteenth street, Avon 
avenue to South Eleventh street. 


- CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield avenue, South Sixth street 
(both sides), South Orange avenue, ‘Littleton avenue, 
Thirteenth avenue, Morris avenue (not including said 
avenue), Springfield avenue to South Sixth street. 
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WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Eleventh street (not 
including said street), Springfield avenue, Hunterdon 
street (bothsides), Avon avenue to South Eleventh street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Eleventh avenue, © 
South Eighteenth street, South Orange avenue (both — 
sides), South Eleventh street (both sides), Springfield 
avenue (not-including said avenue), South Fourteenth 
street, Avon avenue to the western city line. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon avenue, Bald- 
win avenue, Clinton avenue, Osborne terrace, Clinton. 
Township line, thence following the course of said line 
to the western city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue 
(both sides of said avenue from Rutgers street to Wal- 
lace street), Wallace street, Thirteenth avenue, Newton 
street, South Orange avenue (both sides); Morris avenue 
(both sides), Springfield avenue, Rankin street to South 
Orange avenue. , 


KIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Hunterdon street (not — 
including said street), Springfield avenue, Belmont 
avenue, Avon avenue to Hunterdon street. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Osborne terrace, 
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Clinton avenue, Baldwin avenue, Avon avenue, West 
Newark R. R. to the southern city line. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Morris canal, Bloomfield avenue, 
Fourth avenue, Summer avenue, Crane street (not in- 
cluding said street), Stone street, Sixth avenue (not 
including said avenue), Clifton avenue (not including 
said avenue), Eighth avenue (not including said avenue), 
M. & E. R. R. avenue, the Morris canal to Bloomfield 
avenue. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at M. & E. R. R. avenue, Nesbitt street, 
Eighth avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue (both 
sides), Garside street (both sides), Sixth avenue (both 
sides), Clifton avenue, Kighth avenue (both sides), M. &. 
E.R. R. avenue to Nesbitt street. 


Grammar School District Boundaries. 
BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Bleecker street (not including said street), 
Summit street, Sussex avenue, Boyden street, M. & E.. 
R. R. avenue, Sheffield street, Seventh avenue, Belleville 
avenue, Broad street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle 
place to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, High street 
(both sides), West Kinney street (not including said 
street), West street, Montgomery street, Somerset 
street, Waverly avenue, High street, Clinton avenue, 
Broad street to Market street. 


(27| 
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MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), West street, Montgomery street, Belmont aye- 
nue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street, South Orange 
avenue, Springfield avenue, High street (not including 
said street) to West Kinney street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Market street, Broad street, Green street 
(not including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to the 
Passaic river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, 
Green street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright 
Street: 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, 
Jackson street (both sides) to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave-: 
nue, Littleton avenue, Bank street, Bergen street, War- 
ren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the 
western city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Littleton ave- 
nue, South Orange avenue (not including said avenue 
from Littleton avenue to Rutgers street), Springfield 
avenue, High street to Bank street. | 


. 


a 
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CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
‘street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


_ Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, the 


_ Morris canal, the Old Bloomfield road, the western city 


line to the Second river. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Wright street, Broad street, Murray street, Clinton 
avenue, High street, Waverly avenue, Avon place, Avon 

‘avenue, western city line, thence following the course of 
said line to the intersection of the southern city line and 
N. J. R. R. avenue. 


- OLIVER STREET. 
Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 


- Walnut street, Sandford street, South street, Avenue G 


to the southern city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 
Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 


F road, the Morris canal, M. & E.R. R. avenue to the west- 


ern city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


| Beginning at the Passaic River, Jackson street (not 
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including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers — 
street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, 
Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- | 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta 
street, Avenue L, Hamburg place, Newark bay, along the 
bay tothe southern city line, Avenue G, South street, © 
Sandford street, Walnut street, Van Buren street, La- © 
fayette street, Jackson street (not including said street) — 
toN.& N. Y. RK. R. | 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange ave- 
nue, Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue to South Sixth 
street, thence ina direct line through Treacy avenue to — 
Avon avenue, to the western city line. | 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street to 
South Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Avon place, Waverly place, 


Somerset street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, _ 


Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, thence in a 
direct westerly line through Treacy avenue to Avon 
avenue, to Avon place. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
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Sheffield street, Seventh avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad 
street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle place to 


the Passaic river. 


a 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Ts 


At least twice in each year a public examination shall 
be held under the direction of the City Superintendent 
and the Committee on Teachers, or, in the case of candi- 
dates for High or Normal School positions, the Committee 
on Normal and Training and High Schools, at which 
examination any candidates for positions in the public 
schools may present themselves. The questions for all 
such examinations shall be prepared under the direction 
of the City Superintendent, subject to revision by the 
Committee. Each candidate shall be given a number, 


which, instead of his name, shall be placed upon all papers 


written by him. All papers shall be examined by acom- 
mittee of teachers or principals under the direction of 
the City Superintendent. Appeals from the decision of 
this Committee may be made to the City Superinten- 
dent. All papers, after they have been marked, shall be 
fled in the office of the City Superintendent. Records 
of the same shall be kept in books prepared for that pur- 
pose, and each examinee shall be notified of the result of 


his examination. In all cases of applicants taking the 


examination specified under Rules 2 or 7, following, fail- 
ure to pass in three subjects shall constitute total fail- 


ure; but applicants failing in less than three subjects, 


may be reexamined in said subjects at any time under 
the direction of the City Superintendent, and it shall not 
be necessary for such applicants to be reexamined in 


~ the subjects in which they received the required per- 
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centage. ‘Teachers who desire to take an examination — 
for higher grade may divide such examination. No} 
teacher shall be examined in private, except by special — 
order of the Committee. 


zat 


Allapplicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, English 
Language and Grammar, History of the United States, 
Geography, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Literature, 
Elementary Psychology, ‘Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, Physiology and Hygiene, History of Education, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, and the elements of at least one 
Natural Science. 


3. 

Applicants for-positions as vice-principals, head assist- 
ants and first assistants in Grammar Schools, having 
successfully passed the elementary examination, or hay- 
ing received permanent appointment as teachers, shall 
be further examined in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Rhet- 
oric, Modern English and American Literature, General 
History, and the elements of at least two Sciences, in 


addition to the one taken under the requirements of. 
Rule 2. 


4, 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals or head 
assistants in Primary Schools having successfully passed 
the elementary examination, or having received perma- 
hent appointment as teachers, shall be examined in 
Modern English and American Literature, Theory of 
the Kindergarten, Rhetoric, General History, and the 
elements of at least two Sciences, in addition to those 
required under Rule 2, 


5. 


_ Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to 


— 
: + 
. 
‘ 
p 
?. 
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. the examination required in Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, General 
English and American Literature, School Management, 

and at least two Sciences, in addition to those required 

~ under Rule 3, provided that candidates taking both ele- 
mentary and higher examinations shall be required to 
be examined in only such subjects in the elementary ex- 
amination as are not repeated in the higher. 


6. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addition 
to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be 
examined in any special subject that they may be 
required to teach. 


ie 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of 
all other examinations, shall be examined in the History 
of Education, Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Psychology, Physiology and Hygiene, English Language 
and Literature, History of the United States, Geography, 
Elementary Science as applied to the work in the kinder- 
gvarten, Arithmetic and Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


o 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the sub- 
jects required for any particular grade, witha minimum 
of sixty-five per cent. in any subject, shall be required. 
The diploma of the Newark Normaland Training School 
shall be accepted in place of the examinations required 
under Rules 2 or 7. 

| he 

The diploma of any college of good standing, confer- 

ring the degrees Be ease ee Soper yes naies tint ate and of the 


United States academies at West Point and Annapolis, 
may be accepted in place of all of the academic studies 
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required in any of the above examinations. To those — 
possessing such diplomas the examinations in profess- | 
ional subjects shall be at the option of the committee. 


1,0) 


The diplomas of the State Normal School, of New Jer- 
sey, and of other schools for the professional training of 
teachers of equal standing with the above, whose pro- 
fessional courses cover a period of not less than two 
years, may be accepted in place of the examinations 
mentioned in Rule 2, provided that the holder of sucha 
diploma holds also the diploma of a first class high 
school or presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to 
that covered by such a diploma. | 

Records from approved universities or colleges of 
the satisfactory completion of suitable courses of study 
in any of the subjects specified in any of the above rules 
may be accepted in place of the examination in such sub- 
ECT. 


Lab 


The diploma of the State Normal School, of New Jer- 
sey, covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma 
of such special kindergarten training schools as the Com- 
mittee on Teachers shall determine, may be accepted in 
place of the kindergarten examination, provided that the 
candidate presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to 
that covered by a High School diploma. 


ee. 
In the employment of teachers of special subjects, cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, designed to train teachers for such positions, 


may be accepted in place of any or all of the above named 
examinations. | 


imeye 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the 


SS ASI 


f 


public schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, 
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and who has not met, in all respects, the requirements 


of the above rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a 
5 college or a professional training school, shall be ap- 

pointed, unless such teacher, in addition to the require- 
_ ments of examination, can present a record of success- 
ful experience of at least two years of teaching. 


a 14, 
An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 


_ Superintendent, containing the names of all the candi- 


dates for positions in the public schools of Newark who 
have met the requirements of the above rules, stating 


_ the manner in which the requirements have been met, 
_ whether by examination or presentation of a diploma, or 
~ certificate, or both, and giving references to testimonials 
on file. 


15. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public 
schools, to recommend to the proper Committee suitable 
persons to fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited 


jist, in every case giving preference to those candidates 


whose record indicates that they are best qualified for 


' pa dits positions vacant, provided that in all cases graduates 


of the Newark Normal and Training School shalb™be: « 
given the preference over other candidates of equal ex- 


_ perience and attainments. Such graduates shall. be 


appointed in the order indicated by their standing upon 


graduation. 
| 16: 


Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 


must serve a term of probation before receiving perma- 


nent appointment. At the end of five school months of 


such service, the City Superintendent shall report to the 
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proper committee upon the work done by such teacher, 
giving due consideration to reports received from princi- 

pals. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as 
not furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the ser- 
vices of such employee shall be dispensed with. If the 

work is reported as giving hope of ultimate success, the 
probationary period may be extended for five school 

months more. At the end of this period, if the work of 

the teacher is reported as satisfactory, he may receive 

a permanent appointment; if as totally unsatisfactory, 

his term of service shall be terminated forthwith; if as 

still doubtful but with reasonable prospect of success, | 
his probationary term may be still further extended, to- 
be reported upon at frequent intervals for action of the 
committee; but no teacher, not recommended for per- 
manent appointment, shall be retained for a longer time | 
than two years from the date of temporary appoint- 
ment. ‘Ihe services of a teacher on probation may be 
dispensed with at any time after one year of probationary 
service, when it becomes evident that ultimate success 
is improbable. This rule shall not apply to teachers 
under temporary appointment at the date of adoption of 
these rules. | 


lake 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving 
probationary terms, shall, at theend of five school months 
of such service, formaily report to the City Superin- 
tendent upon the character of the work done by such 
teachers; with a recommendation as to their retention or 
dismissal. At the end of a year of such temporary 
service, the principal shall again make a similar report 
to the City Superintendent, and at such other times as 
may seem to him advisable, or as may be suggested by 
the City Superintendent. 


18. 


In all cases of promotion or appointment due consid- 
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eration shall be given to the teaching ability of the 
_ teacher appointed as demonstrated by past service in 
_ these schools or ascertained from reliable authority. In 
the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
* teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy 
occurs shall be given the preference. 


ees 


’That a Board of Examiners be appointed, consisting 
of the Superintendent of Schools, as required by law, 
and four other persons, viz.: the principal of the High 
~ School, the principal of the Normal School and two other 
- school principals or teachers to be selected by the Com- 
_ mittee on ‘Teachers. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS. 


ee The certificates issued by the Board of Examiners 
_ shall be designated as follows: 
(a) Elementary. 
(b) Primary Vice Principal. 
(c) Grammar Vice Principal. 
(d) Principal. 
_(e) Kindergarten. 
(£) Manual Training. 
(¢) Drawing. 
—(h) Music. 
(i) High School. 


Examinations for all grades of certificates shall be 
held at least three times a year: (1) during the last 
- week in August; (2) during the Christmas vacation ; 
(3) during the week including the first day of April. 
Examinations for promotion shall be held in addition 
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to the general examinations on the first Saturday of each 
school month. 

Special examinations may be held at the discretion of 
the Board of Examiners. | 

All examinations shall be held at the Normal and 
Training School building. The hours shall be from 
9a.M. tol p.m. and from 2 to6 p.m. Candidates to be 
examined during any session must be present at the 
beginning of such session. 

‘Two hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a 
subject. At the expiration of this time all papers musts 
be collected. 

In all examinations unless for promotion: 

(a) Failure in three subjects shall constitute a total 
failure. Candidates who fail in not more than two > 
subjects, in order to qualify themselves, must be re-. 
examined in these subjects at the next general exam-— 
ination. 

(b) An average of 75 per cent. in all of the required 
subjects, with a minimum of 65 per cent. inany subject, © 
shall be necessary. | 

In examinations for promotion a standing of 75 per 
cent. in each subject shall be necessary. 

The subjects for the elementary examinations shall 
be assigned in the following order: 


; 
: 


GRADE POSITIONS. | 
first Day: Arithmetic, U.S. History, History of Edu- 
cation and Geography. 

Second Day: English Language and Grammar, Physi- | 
ology and Hygiene, Algebra and Theory and Practice © 
of ‘Teaching. 

Third Day: Psychology, Reading and Literature, 
Science, Vocal Music and Drawing. 


KINDERGARTEN POSITION S. 


first Day: Arithmetic, U.S. History, History of edu : 
cation and Geography. 


Oe 


4 
; 


4 
5. 
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' Second Day: English Languageand Literature, Physt- 
_ ology and Hygiene, Theory and Practice of the Kinder- 
- garten and Instrumental Music. 


Third Day: Psychology, Elementary Science of the 
_ Kindergarten, Vocal Music and Drawing. 


i The standing in Spelling and Writing shall be obtained 
e by judging the spelling and writing of all the papers 
_ with the exception of Mathematics. } 


The examination of college graduates in any or all 


jj subjects shall be at the option of the Board of Exami- 


ners, except as required by the regulations of the Board 
of Education. 


All questions must be approved by a majority of the 


- Board of Examiners. 


‘Bach member of the Board of Examiners shall mark 
the papers on the subject in which he prepared the 


& questions. When in doubt as to the proper mark fora 


paper, another member of the Board shall be consulted. 


- Bxaminers:shall place their initials on the papers they 


judge. All marks shall be subject to final review by the 
' full Board. 
All certificates presented for indorsement must be 
passed upon by the Board of Examiners. 
All applicants for certificates except for promotion 
must file with the Board of Examiners satisfactory evi- 
dence in writing of sound physical health and good 
_moral character. 
“All records of the Board of Examiners, including 
questions used at examinations and answer papers, Shall 
be filed at the office of the City Superintendent. 
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XI. 


CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF ~ 
EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. © 


lf 


‘There shall be created as rapidly as possible a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


i 


For all positions in the evening schools properly quali- 
fied candidates, not employed in the day schools, shall 
be secured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be 
secured teachers in the day schools may be employed to 
teach from year to year. 


3. 


All new appointments shall be temporary. ‘lempor- 
ary appointees, not employed in the day schools of this 
city, may receive permanent appointment under the 
regulations of this Board for the permanent appoint- — 
ment of teachers, provided the first formal] report shall 
be made at the end of the first half of the evening school 
term. 

4. | ; 

Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proots of qualifications: A first grade county certificate 
of New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of suc- 
cessful experience, a diploma froma Normal School of 
recognized standing, a college diploma, accompanied by 
either a record of professional training or at least one 
year of successfull experience in teaching, a second 
grade State certificate obtained after examination by 
the State Board of Education. 
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E- Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifica- 
‘tions, upon passing satisfactorily the examination re- 


quired under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examina- 
tion and Appointment of Day School Teachers, and pre- 


“senting a record of at least two years of successful 
experience in teaching, may be considered eligible for 
appointment. 


6. 


Teachers with a record of at least one year of success- 
ful experience in the day schools or evening schools of 
Newark shall be considered as having met the require- 


' ments of these regulations. 


ie 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


Candidates shall be eligible for appointment in the 
Evening High School who present either a first grade 


‘State certificate or a college diploma, accompanied by a 


record of at least one year of successful experience. 


5. 


Candidates not possessing either of the above quali- 
fications may be subjected to an examination similar to 
that required for appointment in the Day High School, 
and upon satisfactorily passing such examination and 


“presenting 4 record of at least three years of successful 


experience in teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


oe 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either Day or Evening High School of this 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 
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0: 


‘he term one year, as employed in these rules, shall | 
be interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either | 


day or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


XII. 


GRADATION AND PROMOTION. 


1. for the purposes of gradation and promotion the © 


school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty 


weeks each. In each grade there shall be two classes x 


designated respectively the A and B classes, the A class 
being the moreadvanced. All promotions shall be made 
to the class next higher. 


2. In grades one, two and three, classes may He pro- q 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with 


the consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice 
of the teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral 
examinations as the Superintendent and principal shall 
deem advisable. 

3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth, inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the 
work of each student during the week. ‘These estimates 
shall represent the judgment of the teachers upon the 
ability and industry displayed by the pupils in the 
various subjects pursued. They shall be recorded by 
the use of the words “Satisfactory ” and ‘ Not Satis- 
factory.”’ 

4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the 
pupils in their respective classes, and a record of the 
results obtained in each case shall be kept by the 
teachers. Questions for at least one examination in each 
semester shall be furnished or specially authorized by 
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the City Superintendent. The results of these exami- 
nations shall not be the basis for promotion, but shall be 
used and considered by the teacher as a guide and 
critique of his own work, and as one means for determi- 
ning the character of the work of the students. 

5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to © 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests 
siven during the month. Each of these reports, signed 
by the parent or euardian, shall be returned to the 
teacher. | 

6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil, both 
as to weekl¥ estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 
7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. ‘T’hose whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided 
that in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promo- 
tions for a definite time may be made. 

In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted parents of the children thus failing may appeal to 
the principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the 
justice of his decision, give the children a fair examina- 
tion upon the work of the semester, using questions. 
approved by the City Superintendent, the result of which 
- examination shall determine the question of promotion. 
8, Special individual conditional promotions to the 
‘class next higher shall be made whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal, the pupilis. qualified. 
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to do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. 

9. Atthe end of each semester a report of the work 
of each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his 
parents or guardian. Such report shall contain the 
record of the pupil’s work in each subject by months, 
and in cases of failure to promote, the reason of such 
failure shall be clearly set forth. 

10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not 
warrant promotion, it shall be the duty of the teachers 
to communicate with the parents, and endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to secure their cooperation in improving the work 
of the pupils. 

11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to 
the class next higher, who for two consecutive months 
fail to maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned 
to the grade frpm which they were advanced, if in the 
opinion of the principal and City Superintendent such 
failure is due to insufficient preparation for the work of 
the higher grade. 

12, In case such demotions occur repeatedly and 
among the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it 
shall be the duty of the City Superintendent to eee 
such teacher to the proper committee. 


XIII. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Graduates of the Newark High School in good 
standing, upon furnishing evidences of good moral 
character, are entitled toadmission to the Normal School 
without further examination. Graduates of other High 
Schools of equal rank with the Newark High School may 
ae admitted upon similar terms. 
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2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
fromapproved HighSchools or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, pass an examina- 
tion upon the subjects included in a four year High 
School course. Applicants for admission not residents 
of Newark, duly qualified as above stated, may be 
admitted upon the payment of a tuition fee of fifty 
dollars a year, provided there is room. 

3, Pupils in the Normal School shall spend the first 
year in pursuing the regular studies of the course and 
in such observation in the Training School or other 
schools of the city as the principal and City Superinten- 
dent may direct. At least one-half of the senior year 
‘shall be spent in practice teaching under the observa- 
tion and criticism of the critic teachers. 

4. At the end of each week the teachers shall record 
the standing of each pupil in every subject pursued, in 
books furnished for the purpose, and at the end of each 
month a resume of these records shall be sent to the 
parents or guardians of the pupils. At the end of each 
half year term an examination shall be held in each. of 
the subjects pursued in the Normal School, the questions 
having been prepared by the teacher of the subject and 
approved by the principal and City Superintendent. 
Scholarship in the Normal School shall be marked 
- “satisfactory ” or ‘‘not satisfactory,”’ and in its deter- 
mination at the end of each half year term consideration 
shall be given to the monthly estimates, to the results of 
the formal examination and, after practice, to the results 
and the reports of the critic teachers. 

5. Pupils whose work has been unsatisfactory in 
more than two subjects shall not be promoted from one 
class to the next higher. : | | 3 

6. No pupil shall be eraduated from the Normal 
School until they have completed ina satisfactory man- 
ner all of the required subjects, including practice 
teaching. Pupils who have failed to attend 90 per cent. 
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of the required exercises of the Normal School shall not 
be permitted to pass from class to class or to be grad- 
uated, except upon the written consent of the Chairman 
of the Normal and Training and High Schools Com- 
mittee and the City Superintendent. 

7. Critic teachers shall make upon blanks furnished 
for the purpose estimates of the practice teaching of the 
pupils. At theclose of each term of practice these reports 
shall be submitted to the head critic and by her, with 
approval, disapproval or modifications, submitted to the 
principal of the school by whom they shall be filed for 
use in determining the final standard of graduates. The 
record of scholarship shall be kept on the ordinary 
blanks used throughout the grades. At the close of the 
senior year, the principal, vice principal and head critic 
shall carefully review the records both of scholarship 
and practice of each student, and shall, upon the strength - 
of such review, determine the question of graduation in 
each case and grade the graduates in the kindergarten 
and regular departments. Lists of the graduates thus 
graded shall be furnished the City Superintendent of 
Schools. Graduates of the Normal School applying for 
positions in the schools shall be appointed strictly in the 
order in which their names appear upon these lists, pro- 
vided that no graduate of the Normal School or other 
person not of good moral character and sound physical 
health shall have the right to be appointed as a teacher 
in the schools of Newark. 


AC LVE: 


‘DRAWING SCHOOL. 


1. The term will commence with the opening of the 
regular evening schools and end April 30th. 
2. The school will be open six evenings of the week, 
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if found necessary, to complete the course, the session 
each evening beginning at 7.30 o’clock and closing at 
9.30 o’clock. 

Doors will open at 7.15 and close at 7.30 o’clock, and 
students must be in their places at that time. 

Teachers will be present at 7.15 o’clock. 

'Theschoolwill be closed on holidays and during Christ- 
mas week, the same as the day schools. 

3. Applications for admission will be received from , 
7 to 9 o'clock each evening during the week preceding 
the opening of the school. 

Public notice will be annually given of the same. 

No student will be admitted after the last day of Jan- 
uary, except by express permission of the Committee 
on Evening Schools. 

4, Applicants under 15 years of age will not be ad- 
mitted. 

5. For the first year course students will be admitted 
without examination. ‘Those desiring to enter the sec- 
ond year’s course will be examined in the subjects of the 
first year. (To enter the third year the pupil will be 
examined in the second year’s work. 

6. Any pupil absent five evenings without a satisfac- 
tory excuse will forfeit his position in the school. Pupils 
absent for sufficient reason, and who wish to retain their 
places, must report to the Principal, either in person or 
in writing, before the five absences are recorded. 

7. No pupils can leave the class room while the class 
is in session, except by permission of the teacher. 

g. Fora breach of good behavior or a Violation of the 
regulations of the school a pupil must be immediately 
reported to the principal, who may suspend or expel 
such student and report to the Superintendent. 

9, Allinstruments, paper and otherappliancesneeded 
must be furnished by the pupils. 

10. Inall departments teachers will have the pupils 
use the paper as required by the principal and the 
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Superintendent. All the drawings to be made on full” 


Sheet medium Whatman paper, 17x22 inches, and 
finished in a clean and neat manner, careful attention to 
be given to symmetry and proper arrangement. 

11, One drawing from every set will each year be 
selected and retained as city property for the purpose 
of record. ae 

12. No finished drawing shall be taken away from 
the school until the end of the term. ! | 

13. Each drawing, when finished, will be initialed 
and rated by the-teacher of the class, and when accepted 
by the principal it will be stamped by him and form one 
of the certificate sets. 

14, Records of drawings accepted, certificates awarded 
and the general record of all the classes will be kept by 
the principal. : 

15. Students’ work will be rated as follows: 

EK. for excellent, G. for good, F. for fair, P. for poor 
or very unsatisfactory. 

An average of good is required for certificate set. 

16. Each class will meet two evenings a week. 

17. Every student being furnished on admission with 
a copy of this plan of instruction is expected to read it 
and to abide by all the rules and regulations stated in 
Same as a condition of attendance in the classes. Attend- 
ance will, therefore, be regarded as an agreement to 


comply with the regulations and to follow the course of 
instruction. 


Ane 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS TO THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any 
of the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his schoolisa 
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fit subject for transfer to the Ungraded School, he shall 
so recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks pre- 
pared for that purpose, giving in full his reasons for 
such recommendation. 

2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investi- 
gate the case reported, either personally or through the 
Supervisor of Evening and Summer Schools, by visiting 
the school, conferring with the principal and parents, 
consulting with the Commissioners of the ward, exam- 
ining into the environment of the pupil, and in every way 
possible acquainting himself with those conditions which 
have determined his character. A record of this 
investigation shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent. 

3. If,after such investigation and conference, the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of 
control in the school to which the pupil belongs have 
been employed, and that it is essential for his welfare 
that he be assigned to the Ungraded School, he shall 
forthwith grant him the necessary transfer. 

4, All transfers to the Ungraded School shall be for 
an indefinite period. 

5. Whenever the City Superintendent, upon the 
recommendation of the principal of the Ungraded School 
and the Supervisor of Summer and Evening Schools, is 
convinced that any pupil in said school has made sub- 
stantial improvement in conduct and given sufficient 
grounds for the belief that his conduct in the future will 
be satisfactory to warrant such action, the Superin- 
tendent shall revoke his transfer and assign him toa 
graded school. 

6. Whenever any pupil in the Ungraded School fails 
to conform in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and 
shows himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means 
and beyond the control of the teacher of said school, it 
shall be the duty of the City Superintendent to recom- 
mend him for.commitment to the City Home. 
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7. ‘The Truant Officer shall be requested to callat the 
Ungraded Schoolat the opening of the morning and 
afternoon sessions of each day to receive from the teacher 
the names and addresses of absent pupils. He shall be 
further requested to visit at once the homes of such 


pupils and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, 
if possible, return them to the school. 


X VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. CONSTRUCTION. | 


In the construction of these regulations the word 
‘‘teacher,’’ in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, 
vice-principals, head assistants and assistants. 


2. PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, the 
Registers, the Records and ‘‘Instructions”’ for keeping 
the same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders 
or directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board shall be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers and 
records, published with and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. AMENDMENT. 


‘These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular 
meeting by avoteof twenty members. Allsupplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to and from time to 
time incorporated and published with these regulations 
under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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